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‘Read the Label’ Drive Meets 


Full Calendar in | With Widespread Cooperation 


Closing Session 


Seventy-first Assembly Has, 
Enacted a Total of 665) 


Public Bills and Resolu- 


tions Since Organization 


Action Not Expected 
On Many Measures 


Before Expiration 


The Tist Congress, with approxi- |; 


mately 50 working days left before it 


crowded with a wide variety of legis- 
lative proposals. 
So far during the three sessions of 


this Congress, according to the Su-| 
perintendent of the House Document | 


Room, Elmer A. Lewis, there have 
been enacted into law 665 public bills 
and resolutions besides 286 private 


laws including omnibus or other pri- | 
There have been | 


vate pensions bills. 
introduced so far, in both Houses, 


22,546 public bills and resolutions, | 


including those that became law. 
House Measures 

In the House alone the Journal Clerk, 
Leroy D. Brandon, stated orally Dec. 29, 
there have been introduced in this Con- 
gress 15,888 bills, 446 joint resolutions, 
326 simple resolutions and 44 concur- 
rent resolutions, making a total of 16,- 


404 of these public measures, with 51) 


days excluding Sundays remaining. 

The committees have made 2,126 re- 
ports to the House, almost all of which 
were on the bills and resolutions before 
them, the exceptions relating to investi- 
gations, accounts, etc. 

In the Senate, there have been intro- 
duced 5,499 bills, 
384 simple resolutions and 35 concurrent 

resolutions, a total of 6,142 in that 


branch of Congress, according to its En-| 


The num- 


ber of these “yeported : to>the Senate: has | . 


| unequal months,” Dr. 


rea Clerk, J. C. Perkins. 


not been counted, 
Range of Legislation 


Aside from the annual. appropriation | 


measures and emergency relief legisla- 
‘tion, which have the right of way, the 
pending proposals backed by committee 
action and undisposed of in the House 


range from power and fertilizer develop- | sopeet ell? ae Wednesday, dom, 6: 


}on Wednesday, Jan. 4; and by 1936 the | 
| first Wednesday will have moved back to | 
| Jan. 1, 


ment at Muscle Shoals, naval and mili- 
tary construction programs, postal and} 
copyright reforms, to judicial, immigra- 
tion, veterans and miscellaneous matters. 

The Committees of the House have be- 
fore them, subject to future agreement, 
major legislation such as possible regu- 
lation of holding company control of rail- | 
roads, reapportionment of representa- | 
tives ‘involving changes in number from} 
each of a number of States, reclama- 
tion and flood control projects, and a va- 
riety of other subjects. 


Action on much of this legislation, be- | 


cause of lack of time for consideration, 
according to majority leaders, may go 
over to the next Congress. 

When Congress reassembles Jan. 5, 
the pending business will be considera- 
tion of measures on the calendar under 
rules requiring unanimous consent for 
consideration. Later in the day, the 
Speaker, Representative Longworth 
(Rep. ), of Cincinnati, Ohio, may recog- 
nize Members to bring up certain meas- 
ures under suspension of the rules, un- 
der usual practice in House procedure. 

Measures awaiting action on the con- 
sent calendar are the following: Amend- 
ment of the Alaska game law (H. R. 
11285); amendment of section 24 of the 
1917 Immigration Act regarding com- 
pensation ‘of personnel (H. R. 10881); 
amendment of section 22 of the Federal 
Reserve Act respecting false reports 
about banks (H. R. 10560); creation of 

division of safety in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistcis in the Department\ of 
Labor (H. R. 995); authority for con- 
struction and completion of project of 
the Michaud Division. of the Fort Hall 
Indian irrigation project (H. R. 10880); 
transfer of the functions of the Radio 
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Mr. Legge Welcomes 


Farm Board Inquiry 


Denies Agency Is Holding Down 
Wheat and Cotton Prices 


_ The Federal Farm Board has no ob- 
jection to a Senate investigation of 
its activities as suggested by John 
Simpson, president of the Farmers’ 
Union, the chairman. of the Board, 
Alexander Legge, stated orally Dec. 29. 

Mr. Simpson, according to informa- 
tion made available at the Board’s offices, 
is reported to have charged that the 
Board is deliberately holding down the 
prices of wheat and cotton and to have 
asked the Board to join in support of 
a resolution for an investigation. 

Mr. Legge said he has not’ been ad- 
vised of the introduction of any measure 
for such an investigation. He has de- 
nied that’ the Board is holding down 
prices, 

The price of wheat on foreign mar- 
kets declined further Dec. 29, Mr. Legge 
said, and the decline of 10 cents a bushel 
more would probably result in import. 
If there appears to be danger of im- 
port, he said, he will recommend an em- 


rgo on wheat. 
Mr. Legge said he believed the $500,- 
4 000 a ppropriation authorized for the 
more will be more than sufficient to 
stain wheat prices next. year, 





| District for 








| ports impossible, Dr. 








Housewives, Colleges, Manufacturers and Physicians En- 
courage Federal Project to Promote Sale 
Of Pure Foods and Drugs 


The campaign of the Federal Food and| provide full information on the nataee| 


Drug . Administration to persuade pur- | 


|chasers to read the labels carefully on 


the food and drugs which they buy, to | 
assure themselves of obtaining the quan- 


tity and quality of product which they | 
|want, is proving highly successful, 


R. M. Wharton, Chief of the Eastern 


Dec. 29. 


Hundreds of women’s clubs are writing 


| for copies of pamphlets telling them how | 


Total of 22,546 Proposals In-, 
troduced in Both Houses; 
ling the idea, and tradesmen, food and 


51 Working Days Remain) 


to buy economically by reading the | 
labels, scores of home economics depart- 
ments in colleges and schools are teach- 


drug manufacturers, publishers, and | 
physicians have joined in encouragement | 


|of the project, Mr. Wharton said. 


Mr. Wharton made these statements 
in a radio address through station WJZ 


land affiliated stations of the National 
automatically expires on Mar. 4, en- | 


ters the new year with its calendar | 
. | ity and quantity of the product he is buy- | 


Broadcasting Company. The customer 
has an inherent right to know the qual- 


ing, he said, and insistence on this right | 
will force manufacturers and dealers to! 


Weather Bureau 
Endorses Calendar 


Of Thirteen Months 


Impossible to Make Correct 


Yearly Comparisons Un-| 
der Present System, Dr. C. 
F. Marvin States 


The scientists of the Weather Bureau, 


| Department of Agriculture, not only are 


in favor of the proposed reform of the} 
calendar to establish a 13-month year, 
but they have been forced, in order to | 
make their scientifie work correct, to use 


224 joint resolutions |@ calendar of that kind in certain yes | 


}of their work for many years, Dr. 


Marvin. Chief of the Bureau, aed 
orally Dec. 29. 

“It is impossible to make correct com- 
parisons of.weather conditions from year 
year under the 
Marvin said. 
weekly weather and crop reports, issued | 
ag Wednesday, provide an example of | 
this 

Dr. Marvin explained that in 1931 the | 
first Wednesday weather and crop report 
will be issued on Jan. 7. In 1932 the first 
in 1933 


Then, in 1937, the first Wednes- 
day will revert to Jan. 6. In 1941 the 
first Wednesday will be Jan. 


Split Week Hindrance 
The split week at the end of the year | 


the Administration, stated | 


present calendar of | 
“Our | 


1, and the | 
| following year it will be Jan. 7. 


of the goods sold. 

| Standards soon wil’ be dealadiaeanit’ 
for canned foods under the Canners Act, | 
| he added, so that the housewife will be | 


is up to the Federal standard. 
dress follows in full text: 

The Food and Drug Administration of 
|the United States Department of Agri- 
j culture is charged with the enforcement 
| of the Federal Food and Drugs Act, which 
|was designed specifically to protect the 
health of the consuming public, and to 
|prevent you from being imposed upon 
land defrauded by being so'd fraudulently 
|adulterated and misbranded foods and 
drugs. 


The Food and Drugs Act does not deny 
| the channels of cémmerce to wholesome 
products, even though they may be 
| wholly imitation, inferior in quality, and 
worth much less than the genuine prod- 
ucts which they imitate—but it does re- 
|quire all such products and, indeed, all 
| foods and drugs to be truthfully labeled. 
|Now it has been the constant effort of 
‘your Government officials for 25. years 
ito bring about truthful labeling of foods 
and drugs. And so, my friends, don’t 
you see that unless you know what labels 
mean, unless you employ a high degree 


His ad- 


| 


of intelligence in making your purchases, | 


| unless you discriminate in your buying. 


you cannot secure the fullest measure of | 


Spirit of Pioneers 


renee from the Food and Drugs Act and 

he efforts of your Government in en- 
cell it? 

The Food and Drug Administration, as 
| the representative of the people, always 
has in mind the protection of your rights 
and your interests. My purpose in this 
‘radio series is to furnish you information 
| which will not only enable you to pro- 
|tect yourselves, but will also help you 
{to exercise your influence. Let me add 


that your collective influence is one of | 


the mightiest forces in this country to- 
day. I want you to use that influence 
|to the end that labels on food and drug 
| products will give even more completely 
|informing facts than they do at present. 
|More informative labeling is bound to 
jresult if you exercise intelligence and 
| discrimination in making your. purchases, 
Insist upon getting exactly what you 
' wish to buy—exercise your right to know 


labels will enable you to do all of these 
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Increase in Veteran 


| 


Loan Is Advocated 


|making accessible that which the rail- 
jroad and the automobile cannot reach 


Senator Vandenberg Would | 
Give 50 Per Cent of Full 


Certificate Valuation 


makes correct comparisons of weekly re- | 


Marvin said. 


|following information also 


| orally by Dr. Marvin: 


As shown by the dates cited, 


with the first report of another would 


| result at times in a comparison of condi- | 
| tions in the last week of a preceding year 
|; with the first week of the year in which 


the report was issued, and there is a 
change of at least a day between any 
two consecutive years. 

The proposed reformed calendar would 
consist of 13 months: containing four 


weeks each, each month beginning on the | 


first day of the week. At the end of the 
year there would be added a “year day” 
to make the total 365 days, and on leap 
year 
of June also a “leap day.” 
day” would be a holiday. 

The Weather Bureau some 15 years 
ago found it necessary to formulate a 
calendar of its own in which the periods 
would be comparable from year to year. 
The Bureau set out to compute normal 
mean temperatures over a period of 
about 50 years. It was found that a 
computation by months was unsatisfac- 
tory, not showing the trend in, sufficient 
detail, and that weekly figures were 
better. 

Weeks Not Comparabale 

But the calendar weeks were not com- 
parable, each year 
ferent day from the preceding year. The 
Bureau therefore developed a_ special 
calendar for the purpose, with a week| 
beginning Jan. 1 of each year. As a re- 
sult the Bureau has the finest calculated | 


The “year 
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The | 
was given| 


: a com-| 
| parison of the first report of any year 


there would be added at the end | 


beginning on a dif-| 


A new plan for aiding World War vet- 
erans in the unemployment situation by 
making immediately available to them in 
loans half the value of their adjusted 
compensation certificates was outlined 
orally at the White House on Dec. 29 by 
Senator Vandenberg (Rep.), of Michigan. 
Senator Vandenberg had just called upon 
President Hoover and had also conferred 


| with the Undersecretary of the Treas- 


ury, Ogden L. Mills, and the Administra- 
tor of Veterans’ Affairs, Brigadier “Gen- 
eral Frank T. Hines, with whom he dis- 
| cussed his proposal. 

His plan would involve increasing the 
| proportion of the certificates on which 
veterans are now allowed to borrow. In 
1931, the Senator explained, the maxi- 
mum loan percentage under the present 
| law is 22 per cent. Under his proposal 
the limit would be raised to 50 per cent. 

Senator Vandenberg declared that no 
additional appropriation would be nec- 
essary to meet the new demands for 
loans since there already is in existence 
in the sinking fund for the certificates 
between $700,000,000 and $800,000,000. 
He figures that the demand for loans 
|would be between $400,000,000 and 
$500,000,000. Legislation only to trans- 
fer part of the money from the sinking 
fund would be necessary, he said. 

“T am still of the opinion,” Senator | 
| Vandenberg said, ‘“‘that despite objec- 
tions raised by the Secretary of the 
| Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, to previ- 
} ous proposals for cash conversions of 
veterans’ certificates, the certificates | 
[represent a basis value that ought to give 
|the veterans a larger use. The Treas- 


Column 4.) 
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Wholesaling in Chicago District 


Declines More 


(CHICAGO, Ill., Dee. 29.—Wholesale 

4 trade in lines reporting to’ the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
showed a greater than seasonal decline 
for the month of November, according 
to the bank’s monthly review of busi- 
ness conditions, just issued. Depart- 
ment store sales showed a downward 
trend due to the lesser number of 
trading days in November, the daily 
average sales, however, recording a 
gain of 4 per cent over October. 

Shoe sales increased between Oc- 
tober and November, according to the 
review, but not so much as is usual for 
the period. 

Industrial employment declined in 
almost all groups during November. 
Distribution of automobiles in the Mid- 
dle West fell off sharply as is usual at 
this time of year, and comparisons 
with a year ago showed no improve- 
ment, The rections, of the review deal- 
ing with merchandising, employment, 
and manufacturing follow in. full text: 


Than Seasonally 


Greater than seasonal declines were 
recorded for November in reporting 
lines of wholesale trade. Grocery 
sales fell off 17 per cent from October, 
hardware 28 per cent, dry goods 22 
per cent, drugs 1634 per cent, and 
shoes 26 per cent, against declines of 
7, 15, 14, 9%, and 19 per cent, respec- 
tively, in the seven-year aera for 
the period. 

The recession of 12 per cent in elec- 
trical supply sales was smaller than 
for the same period 0° 1929, and the 
decline from the corresvonding month 
a year ago was less for this line than 
in the same comparison for October 
but was more unfavorable in the other 
groups.. For the year through Novem- 
ber, grocery sales totaled 4 per cent 
smaller than in the 11 months of 1929, 





hardware 24 per cent, dry goods 29 
per cent, drugs 12 per cent, shoes 34 
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WASHINGTON, 


W | able to tell at once whether the product | 





| the. whole truth_-knowing how -to read | 


}every part of the world. 








Funds Are Asked | [ystruction Costs 


For Aircraft Study 


Persistent Research Neces- 
sary, Army and Navy Offi- 
cials Say in Reports 


DDITIONAL funds for aeronautical 

research are needed in order that 
American development may _ keep 
abreast of foreign progress, according 
to annual reports of Army and Navy 
officers just made public. 

Many pressing problems have been 
neglected because of lack of funds, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett, the 
Chief of the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Department of the Navy, declared, and 
a large amount of work on features 
which do not interest the aeronautical 
industry must be done by the Govern- 
ment, F. Trubee Davison, the Assist- 
ant Secretary of War for Aeronautics 
asserted. 


The future of both the manufactur- 
ing and operative phases of the aero- 
nautics industry depends in the solu- 
tion of many problems through con- 
tinued research work. Dr. Joseph S. 
Ames, the chairman of the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
poim out in his annual report. 

Regearch directed toward the im- 
provement and development of aids to 
air navigation and the promotion of 
safety and comfort in flight has been 
carried on steadily by the aeronautics 
research division of the Aeronautics 
Branch, Col. Clarence M. Young, the 
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Still Needed, Says 


Secretary Wilbur 


Adaptation of Government {sole the problem of surplus teachers. 
Agencies to Afford Fair | 


Distribution of Benefits 
Held Present Problem 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 29.—“New pio- 
neering is required to adapt our estab- 
lished governmental machinery so that 
it can play its part in maintapning a 
uniférin Gistribution of opportuiity and 
a fair distribution of the benefits brought 
to us by science,” Ray Lyman Wilbur, 
the Secretary of the Interior, declared in 
an address here this evening at the na- 
tional pioneer dinner of the Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association. 

Although we might think the days of 
pioneering are over on this continent, 
with the airplane bringing into view and 


readily, Mr. Wilbur said, “vet, these are 
the true pioneering days f& America.” 
“There are wider fields for new ven- 


tures and new endeavors than ever be-| 


fore,” he asserted. 

The Secretary described the old days 
of pioneering with saddle-bag and gun. 
He traced the advent of law, order, lei- 
sure, wealth and education. Today, he 
said, the keenest pioneering for Ameri- 
cans is world pioneering. 

The products of our factories and of 
our minds and our bodies are sent to 


sent us,” he said. 


Secretary Wilbur’s address, delivered 


on the 100th anniversary\of the birth of | 


Ezra Meeker, an Americai pioneer, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Pioneering is a word still full of mean- 
ing to most Americans. 
of our great advances in transportation, 
we are fortunate enough to still have 
many new and wild areas where pioneer- 
ing is goig on. The greatest romance in 
the history of our people has been that 
associated with the gradual mastery by 
man of the hills and valleys of our vast 
continent, 

Our forefathers, no matter when they 
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Broadcasts in Idle 
Churches Proposed 


|Use of Both Radio and Films 
Urged for Civic Training 


When school and church auditoriums 
are not being used officially, they could 
be equipped with radio and talking pic- 
ture apparatus and put to public serv- 
ice, Dr. William John Cooper, the Com- 
missioner of Education, stated orally 
Dec, 29 at the Department of the In- 
terior. This, he said, would be an ex- 
cellent experiment in civic education. 

Both churches and schools are vacant 
for long periods of time and their idle 
equipment could be well adapted to the 
community center and neighborhood 
civic movements with the radio and the 
moving picture as important accesso- 
ries, Dr. Cooper explained. 

In commenting upon the possibilities 
of these modern educational inventions, 
after having brought to his attention a 
proposed experiment in Houston, Tex., 
by four Presbyterian churches in which 
it is planned to introduce talking dramas 
with graphic settings and music to em- 
phasize the psalm background for ad- 
dresses, the so ommissioner said it would 
be of considerable significance to small | 


towns and rural areas if some practical | 
use could be made of vacant churches | 
information | 


during the week. Further 
disclosed by Dr, Cooper follows: 


Churches and schools vacant for long) 


intervals when they are not used for 


| their special purposes constitute a real 


problem in the educational life of Amer- 
ican communities. The school has been 
regarded as a civic center and, in many 
States like California, ‘t Las developed 
into the community center, Entertain- 
ments of all sorts might be arranged ap-| 
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‘Decrease in Birth 


“They repre- | 


In spite of all| 





In Public Schools 
Total Two Billion 


Question of Teacher Supply | 
And Demand Becomes | 
Matter of Concern to Edu-| 
cational, Authorities 


Rate Is Being Felt 


Department of Interior Says 
Higher Standards Are Being 
Set and Industrial Train-| 
ing Emphasized 


In public schools, ‘more than 25,000,- 
000 pupils were instructed in 1930 ata 
cost of over $2,000,000,000, according | 
to a statement summatizing education| 
for the year, which was made public Dec. 
29 by the Department of the Interior. 

Schools are feeling the declining birth 
rate and the problem of teacher supply 
and demand has become a matter of con- 
cern to school autkorities, it is stated. 

“Research” is the dominant factor of 
education in this country today, it is dis- 
closed in the statement, in which Wil- 
liam John Cooper, the Commissioner of | 
Education, is quoted as saying: “Amer- 
iean educators are studying in a scien- 
tific and professional spirit the problems 
of our time. They are shaking off the 
fetters of tradition.” 

Teacher Standards Higher 

Teachers employed in the year hum- 
bered almost 850,000, according to the 
statement, and greater care is being used 
in the selection of candidates entering 
training institutions and higher stand- 

ards of certification are being set to 


Industrial education is becoming more 
important, according to the statement, 
which follows in full text: 

According to an estimate based on the 
latest available statistics collected by the 
Federal Office of Education the enroll- 
ment in elementary schools for the year 
i930 was approximately 21,370,000. The 
number of pupils enrolled in public high 
schools was 4,030,000. The total num- 
ber of teachers was 848,500; the number 
of schoolhouses, 254,200. School expen- 
ditures totaled $2, 289, 000,000. The num-| 
ber of pupils enrolled in private and 


| partment. 





parochial elementary and _ secondary | 
schools was 2,704,000, | 


Birth Decrease Felt 

The declining birth rate in the United 
States is being felt in the schools. In| 
an average group of 200 Americans in| 
1915, five children were being born each | 
year. In that same average group in|‘ 
1928 less than four children were being} 
born, according to statistical studies 
made by the Office of Education. 

The problem of teacher supply and 
demand has become a matter of concern 
to school authorities. An apparent over- | 
supply of teachers of liberal arts sub- 
jects and of elementary school work in 
some localities has led to more exacting 
requirements for entrance. to teacher- 
preparing institutions, and in require- 
ments for certification. More than one- 
third of the teacher-preparing insti- 
tutions reported the application of 
such special selective measures to 
entering students as the requirement 
of superior high-school scholarship, 
satisfactory intelligence scores, and high 
scores on achievement or other special 
tests. A growing number of progres-| 
sive cities and States now require a 
minimum of three years above high} 


school for certification of teachers. 


More than 421,000 teachers, or about! 
45 per cent of the Nation’s combined ad- | 
ministrative, instructional, and  $uper- | 
visory staffs of public elementary and | 
secondary schools, took special courses | 
last Summer, aceording to a survey made 


by the National Education Association. 


A qualitative improvement in the na- 
ture of the offerings of teacher- -prepar- | 
ing institutions is evident. The enroll- | 
ments in teacher-preparing institutions | 
are not increasing in a growing number | 
of States. Somewhat better service, | 
therefore, is possible for trainees in re- 
spect to more highly trained instructors, | 
better building and housing facilities, a 
greater variety of offerings. and better 
instructional equipment,for libtaries and 
laboratories. 

The past year saw an increasing trend 
in industrial education to provide courses | 
of a specific character to meet the needs 
for vocational training in definite and 
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fair 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Mail to Foreign 


Countries Gains 


Report of New York Post Of- 
fice, However, Shows Drop 
In Money Orders 


N ORE mail was dispatched from 
- New York City for foreign coun- 
tries during the first 16 days of De- | 
cember than for the same period of | 
1929, according to a statement made 
public Dec. 29 by the Post Office De- 


While the forcign mail business 
showed a substantial increase, foreign 
money order business out of New York | 
City sustained a decrease from Nov. 
17 to Dec. 16 amounting to approxi- 
mately $1,400,000 under the 1929 fig- 
ure, it was stated. The Department's 
statement follows in full text: 

According to a report received to- 
day by Arch Coleman, Assistant Post- 
master General, from J. J. Kiely, post- 
master at New York City, there were 
111,133 sacks of mail dispatched from 
his office for foreign countries from the 
period beginning Dec. 1 and ended Dec. 
16, 1930. This is an increase of 5,535 
sacks over the corresponding period 
of 1929. 

The greatest single consignment this 
year of Christmas mail sent abroad 
from the New York office was 16,282 
sacks dispatched by the steamer 
“George Washington.” These sacks 
weighed approximately 334 tons and 
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Drought Relief Loan 
Is Expected to Pass 
House on January 5) 


Farmers Will Fill Applica- 
tions Giving Mortgages on 
1931 Crops for Loans, |. 
Says Mr. Warburton 


A subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations Dec. 29 agreed 
to report a measure appropriating $45,- 
000,000 for drought relief to the full 
Committee, Chairman Wood (Rep.), of 
La Fayette, Ind. stated orally, 

This js the fut prmount authorized ap- 


|propriated fer this purpose in thé bill 


which recently became law. 

Mr. Wood said the report to the full 
Committee would be made as soon as 
Congress reconvenes on Jan. 5, and that 
|he believed it would be brought before 
the House on the same day, and that the 
House would take favorable action. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, Arthur 
M. Hyde, who appeared before the sub- 
committee, stated orally after the meet- 
ing that he had requested the full amount 
|be appropriated. 

He said. he had not changed his belief 
that $25,000,000 would be sufficient to 

meet the requests for seed loans, but he 
said since $45,000,000 was appropriated 
the Department could use what it needed. 

“We will be ready to distribute the 
money as soon as it is appropriated,” 
he said. 

Mr. Hyde said none of the money will 
be used to purchase food. 

“I do not say that there is not need 
for food in some places, but we believe 
that that should be left to the Red 
Cross,” the Secretary said. 

Farmers applying for drought relief 
loans will fill out applications now being 
printed by the Department of Agricul- 
ture and will give mortgages on their 
1931 crops to secure these loans, C. W. 
Warburton, Secretary of the National 
Drought Relief Committee, said in a 
radio address Dec. 29. 

An advisory committee, consisting of 
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Air Mail Service to Begin 


From Twin Cities to Canada 


Air mail seryice from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul to Pembina, N. Dak., and thence 
to Winnepeg, will be begun Feb. 2. 

W. Irving Glover, Assistant Post- 
master General, was notified (Dec. 29) 
by P. T. Coolican, Assistant Deputy Post- 
master General of Canada, that the 
Canadian Council had ratified the action | 
of the postal services of the United 
States and Canada for this service. 

The Northwest Airways, Inc., of St. 
Paul, will operate the route from the 
|Twin Cities to Pembina, while the Can- 
'adian Airways will fly the route from 
|Pembina to Winnipeg. A flying field 
lis being constructed at Pembina. 





Value of Birth Registrations 


Emphasized by Census 


66\VW7ITH the vast increase noted in | 

international travel and with | 
the increasing number of complex sit- { 
uations wherein identity and proper | 
records of birth become necessary, it 
is of utmost importance that every 
child have an official birth certificate 
as a positive evidence of American 
citizenship,” it was stated orally Dec. 
29 by thé Division of Vital Statistics of 
the Bureau of the Census, 

This point was brought out and em- 
phasized at the White House Confer- 
ence on Child Health and Protection, 
it was stated, but is not specifically 
mentioned as one of the inherent rights 
of children among the points in the 
Children’s Charter just promuigated 
by the Conference, (The full tex. of 
the Children’s Charter was published in 
the issue of Dee, 26.) 

The following additional information 
was also furnished by the Division of 
Vital Statistics: 

With the. year 1930 drawing to a 


' close, it is gratifying to find that every | 


\ 


\ 


” 


| individuals but also to the public. 


Bureau 


State in the Union but one has sat- 
isfactory birth registration laws. 

Registration of births by the State 
as a part of the legal and official rec- 
ords of each individual has been re- 
quired for centuries in many of the 
older European countries, but through 
neglect this subject has been over- 
looked in sections of our country. 

Registration of births is one of the 
duties of every civilized government 
and is of great importance not only to 
Such 
records are useful and necessary in de- 
termining questions of parentage, 
heredity, legitimacy, personal identity, 
property rights, inheritance and citi- 
zenship. In almost every relation of 
life a positive record of birth with all 
the accompanying circumstances, is 
of the greatest value. 

With adequate records it becomes 
| possible to determine the birth rate 





[Continued on Page 5, Column 5.] 


| month, 


66 OVERNMENT is extended 12 


every opinion in the quiet 


certainty that truth needs only @- 


field to secure the victory” 
—Andrew Johnson, 


President of the United States, 
1865—1869 
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Publie Building 
Program Expands 


In Entire Nation 


Way Cleared for Starting 
$800,000,000 Worth of 
Construction Soon, Says 
Colonel Woods 


Cooperative Spirit Is 
Shown Everywhere: 


Many Contracts Being Let at 
This Time in View of Favor- 
able Costs and Bond Inter- 
est Rates 


The way has been cleared for the 
starting of more than $800,000,000 of 
public and semipublic construction 
work within the next few months, the 
President’: Emergency Committee 
for Employment announced Dec. 29 
on the basis of reports of specific 


| projects compiled by its public works 


section. 
his work has already been au- 
thorized and acted upon, Col. Arthur 
Woods, chairman of the Committee, . 
explained orally, and comprises vari- 
ous projects throughout the country 
which have advanced beyond prelim- 
inary Stages. He declared the Com- 
mittee is in touch with every indi- 
vidual project and has found that “in 
a surprising number of cases” ob- 
stacles have been removed to speed 
up these jobs and provide employ- 
ment. 
Many Contracts Let 

Emphasizing the large part played by 
“elementary delays” in the retarding of 
construction, Col. Woods cited an analysis 
of 1,000 public works, excluding Fed- 
eral, projects which were studied to de= 
termine the factors holding up _ their 
execution, It was found that about 25 
per cent were waiting authorization, 
that 16 per cent were waiting appropria- 


stions, that 20 per cent were waiting 


plans, 15 per cent bids, 7 per cent selec- 
tion of sites, 7 er. cent approval of 
plans, 2 per cent litigation, and the re- 
mainder miscellaneous reasons. 

The Committee has been concentrating 
its efforts to aid in removing these de- 
lays and its activity in this line has had 
a broad effect, he said. “A _ striking 
thing about it is that communities have 
been picking it up themselves,” "he de- 
clared, referring to instances in small 
localities where through cooperative ac- 
tion contemplated building ‘has been ex- 
pedited. He pointed out in this connec- 
tion that some communities are finding 
it advantageous to let contracts at thsi 
time in view of present favorable build- 
ing costs and bond interest rates. In one 
locality, Muskegon, Mich., the purchase 
of a site for a school building has been 
authorized in order to benefit from these 
conidtions, he added. 

Referring to unemployment conditions 
throughout the Nation, Colonel Woods 
said he was awaiting the results of the 
sampling census in 15 cities which is to 
be taken Jan. 15 by the Bureau of the 
Census. The figures to be obtained will 
give a picture of the situation at its 
maximum point, he pointed out, for two 
reasons: (1) because the time of the 
count should find things in a most un- 
favorable condition and (2) because the 
census will be counted in large cities 
where the situation is the worst. 

But regardless of what is the status 
of unemployment, Colonel Woods empha- 
sized that “our job is to kelp meet the 
situation regardless of what unemploy- 


| ment there’ may be.” 


In regard to the Committee’s series 
of radio presentations by industrial ex- 
ecutives explaining the methods used in 
industry to stabilize employment, Colonel 


[Continued on Page 2, Column 2.) 


Statistics on Crime 


Extended in Scope 


Number of Reporting Cities In- 
creases From 399 to 942 


The number of cities contributing 
crime reports in connection with the 
seven classes of grave offenses has 
steadily increased from 399 in January 
to 942 in November, according to the 
November bulletin on uniform crime re- | 
ports made available Dec. 29 at the Bue 
reau of Investigation, Department of 
Justice. ' 

Sixty-eight new cities submitted fig- 
ures for the first time covering the month 
of November, the report shows. Returns 
from Alaska, Porto Rico, Hawaii and the 
Philippine Islands were also received 
and in addition State police and sheriffs 
from a few States submitted returns 
exclusive of figures received from urban 
police departments, 

Additional data derived from the 
monthly bulletin shows that during No- 
vember the number of robbery offenses 
continued to increase as they had don 
during the previous month of October, 
There were also slight inereasés in the 


;number of burglary (breaking or enter-” 


ing), aggravated assault, larceny (theft 
and auto theft offenses reported for 
Figures obtained as to felonious” 
homicide and rape were considered relas ~ 
tively too insignificant to-merit compari 
son, 

The seven classes of grave offe 
which are covered by the reports are 
Felonious homicide, including (a)” 
murder, nonnegligent manslaughter, am 
(b) manslaughter by negligence; re 
robbery, aggravated assault; burgla: - 
breaking or entering; larceny —thett, ins 
cluding (a) thefts of $50 and , 
(b) thefts of under $50; and auto 
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sdioin 1930 


‘Sets High Mark 


padcast Statistics Show 
1,000 Hours Time De- 
a voted to Official Activities 
_« Of Federal Agencies 
>. The United States Government estab- 
Jished itself as the largest individual user 
of broadcasting during the year 1930 
+ with approximately 1,000 hours of time 
sedevoted to activities of the Federal 
) agencies over the networks of the Na- 
} tional Broadcasting Company and the 
},. Columbia Broadcasting System, accord- 
ing to statistics filed by the networks 
swith the Federal Radid Commission, 
‘emade available Dec. 29. 
» More than 450 broadcasting hours were 
«devoted to Federal activities over the 
“N. B. C. network, while Columbia esti- 
*rmated an aggregate of approximately 400 
hours for thé same purpose. Both chains 
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allow FeverNow | | > 


Nearly Conquered 


Suppression for_One Month Is 
Needed to Extinguish 
Disease 


\ 


Relief Map of 


Yellow fever probably would be sup- 
ressed completely, if the disease could 
be overcome for 30 days, in which period 
the specie of mosquito carrying the 
bacteria would have died, J. M. Aldrich, 
Associate Curator of the Division of In- 
sects of the. National Museum, stated 
orally Dee. 29. . 

When the infected mosquitos had dis- 
appeared, he explained, the remaining 
uninfected mosquitay would become 
‘harmless and unablefto convey the dis- 
ease. 

Remarkable progress has been made 
towards this end, with the result that the 
fever occurs only in but a very few iso- 
lated places of the world at present, he 
added. However, until every vestige of 
vellow fever is stamped out completely 
from the human race, we will have no| 
definite assurance that we are rid of it,| 
he said. : 

One of the methods of combating the 
fever has been to extinguish the mos- 
quito and fairly successful results were 
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Panama Canal to Be Shown Abroad 


Photograph by Horydczak, ES 


A relief map of the Panama Canal is to be. exhibited at the International Colonial and Overseas Expo- 
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Government Parks 
Are Allotted Funds 


Three Reserves and National 
Monument to Receive Con- 
struction Money 


Early constructian in three national 
parks, and a national monument will re- 
ceive $850,000 of the $1,500,000 pro- 
vided the National Park Service in Con- 
gress’ $116,000,000 relief appropriation, 
it was stated orally Dec. 29 by Assistant 
Director A. E. Demaray of the Service. 

Money for roads and trails will be 
spent under supervision of the Bureau 
of Public Roads. A road‘ from Ash 
Mountain to Hospital Rock in Sequoia 
National Park, California, - will cost 

150,000, Mr. Demaray said. Another 

150,000 will go to Bryce Canyon Na- 
tional Park, Utah, for extension of a 
road to Little Bryce Canyon. 

The floor road in Zion Canyon Park, 
Utah, will be allotted $250,000, it was 
stated. A bridge over the Rio Puerco 
and the building of a north and south 
road through Petrified National Monu- 
ment, Ariz., will require $300,000. 

No decision has been reached’ on the 
amount to be expended on the Colonial 
National Monument at Yorktown, James- 
town and Williamsburg, Va., Mr. De- 


Tropical Regions 
Suffer Less From 
The Pest of Flies 


Curator Aldrich Says Species 
Prevails in Greater Num- 


ber in Temperate Lands 
Of World 


Flies prevail in the temperate regions 
of the world in greater numbers than in 
the tropical sections, it was stated orally 
Dec. 29 by J. M. Aldrich, Associate Cura- 
tor, Division of Insects, United States 
National Museum. 

One might naturally think that there 
| are many more flies in the hot and moist 
tropical areas of the world than in the 
colder climates, but that is not the case, 
Mr. Aldrich said. As a matter of fact, 
the flies seem to become moré abundant 
in numbers as one reaches the more 
northern regions. 

Further information furnished by Mr. 
Aldrich follows: 

Although the tropics apparently har- 





sition to be held at Paris next Spring. The map, shown above, was originally made for the administra- 
tion of the Panama Canal to be shown at the international exposition recently held at Seville, Spain, 
and‘is being remodeled by the Army Repair Plant of the War Department. 


bor a great many varieties of flies, they 
do not propagate into such enormous 
numbers as do some of our temperate 


‘predicted, in their reports, that 1931) (btained through this means Mr. Aldrich 
«would see even a larger number of hours | declared. A few isolated cases cropped 
p devoted to this purpose. up and delayed the process of extinction. 


maray said, 


«. “The networks of the country have 
-~ made $1,000,000 contribution to the 
people in donating their facilities to 
the Federal Government,” Federal Radio 
*Commissioner Harold A. Lafount de- 
,elared orally Dec. 29 in connection with 
4 the receipt of the figures. “The Ameri- 
‘ean people are anxious to learn about 
» the activities of their Government, and 
, they are obtaining more and more of 
.. this information, first hand, through the 
contributions of time by the chains. 
National Affairs Discussed 
_» “They are learning of these activities 
-from the heads of the various agencies 
themselves. They hear the matters in 
the legislative spotlight, on Capitol 
Hill, discussed pro and con by Members 
of Congress themselves.” 
"Over the N. B. C. President Hoover 
addressed the radio audience 27 times, 
while Columbia records show he made 24 
* addresses over its facilities. ‘ 
Every member of the Cabinet, with the 
exception of the Attorney General, Wil- 
“liam D. Mitchell, spoke over the Colum- 
“bia System during the year. Over the 
N. B. G., all except two Cabinet members 
, —Secretary of the Treasury Andrew W. 


However, the extinction of the disease, | 
Mr. Aldrich stated, should come about 
within a few years. 


Public Construction 
Program Expanding 


Over Entire Nation 

| 

Way Cleared for Starting 1 Re nS ce 
$800,000,000 Worth of tetee, a Seve the sBoslate sd teas} 


° | putable right to know what the product) 
Construction Soon, Says hs that you pay your money for. If you| 
Colonel Woods 


| 


! 





linsist upon securing and holding this 
right, manufacturers, jobbers and re-| 
i tailers can do nothing less than to fur- 
nish you with a full and complete means | 
of informing yourselves as to the qual-| 
ity, character, condition and nature of 
the products you buy. 

I am your Government representative. | 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Woods said that the response from these 
talks has been gratifying. He declared 
that hundreds of requests have been re- 


Government’s ‘Read- 


Meets With Widespread Cooperation By Officials for Study 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


the-label’ Drive More Funds Asked 


| Housewives, Colléges, Dealers and Physicians Encourage In Aer onautical Field 
Campaign to Promote Sale of Pure Goods 


Army and Navy Reports Say 
Constant Research Is Nec- 
essary to Keep Abreast of 
Foreign Nations 


the radio have interested me both as a 
physician and a householder.” 

Another physician from Massachusetts 
says: “Your talk this morning over the 
radio was ene of the best and most 
truthful that I have ever heard over the 
radio on medical subjects.” 

Another financier of Pennsylvania 
says: “I was very much delighted to re- 
ceive your pamphlets and you certainly 
are giving the world information that 
we all need very badly. Your article on 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, declared in his report. 

“The future of aviation may be said 
to depend upon the degree to which safety 
is increased and costs are reduced,” the 


ceived for copies of the addresses and 


that these inquiries have come from just 
those people the Committee wants to in- 
terest. 

The Committee’s announcement con- 
cerning the inauguration of public works 
projects follows in full text: : 

More than $800,000,000 in public and 
semipublic works construction are in 
such shape that they can be started 
within the next few months, according 
|to a report made public today by Col. 
3 | Arthur Woods, Chairman of the Pres- 
” |ident’s Emergency Committee for Em- 


| ‘ ; 
made a total of 49 addresses, The three | Ployment. one pms. Ah i T 
“service bands, the Marine, Army, and Palle wee fu i the C “sishee’s Public 
“Navy, broadcast 189 concerts over N. oo es ie ORES 8 5 nae 
Beane the Anny Bard, 70 and|,, “All of this work.” Mr. Miller_ said,| 
“the Navy Band, 37. Most of these “has advanced beyond the stage of pro- 
broadcasts came direct from the head- | Curing funds, authorization selection of | 
* quarters of the three bands. sites, litigation, and the other prelimi- 
- World Diplomats Heard nary steps which frequently delay pub- 
Columbia also introduced to its au- lie construction programs. Our estimate 
‘ @ience a speaker representing every De- 18 based on personal letters and informa- 
“partment. of the Government. Weekly j tion on specific projects of a public or) 
programs made possible by the Govern- |semipublic nature, including State, mu- 
-ment’s cooperation, it informed the Com-| nicipal and county buildings, schools, and 
mission, included programs by the Army, | highways, amounting to more than $2,- 
--Navy, and Marine bands, and talks on 000,000,000. It is based on a tabulation 
“The World’s Business” by Dr. Julius | of actual jobs which have come before 


Mellon, and the Postmaster General, 
. Walter F. Brown—addressed the radio 
~. audience. 

Altogether, 328 Government officials, | 
including the President, spoke over the | 
N. B. C. network during the year. They | 
«made a total of 850 radio appearances, 
, with every department of the Govern- 
~ ment represented. 

The legislative branch of the Govern- 

Ment was represented over the N. B. 

by 34 Senators, Who made a total of 5 
. speeches, and 36 Representatives, who 


a 


vitamins is one of the best I ever read 
jand I think I have had nearly every- 
thing that is written on the subject.” 

If I had the time, I could read you 
thousands of such expressions, all from 
people who wish to become discriminat- 
ing, careful and economical buyers, and 
who are seriously learning how to read 
labels. 

I have already told the radio audience 
‘how to read labels on 34 different classes 
ate such a widespread consumer insist-|°f Products and I shall eontinue well into 
ence in this matter that no manufacturer|the next year discussing a new subject 


It is my business to aid you and to work) 
in your interest. This is the reason I 
am endeavoring so strenuously to teach 
you how to read labels. My purpose is) 
to be of constructive aid to each one of 
you. My objective is to furnish you with 
the gneans whereby you may take the 
matter of selecting your foods and drugs 
in your own hands instead of leaving it 
to the tradesmen who often make the 
decisions for you. My object is to cre-, 





nor tradesman will dare to deceive you,/°#ch week. Copies of all of these are 
either by misleading statements or omis- available withowt charge to all who| 
sions. My objective is to enlist your aid, write. 

the aid of hundreds of thousands of you,| Progress Is Noted in 


to the end that benefits may accrue to ° ae 

you individually and collectively. And Stanalawdinleg Canned Foods 

these benefits will mean efficiency in’; 4 1ave some interesting news for you 

your household, economy in your pur- tie ay- The Food and Drug Administra- 

chases and the satisfaction of knowing| “" is making great progress in stand- 
ardizing canned fruits and vegetables. 


that you are playing your proper part in 7 
your housekeeping business, and’ habe: Perhaps you do not know what this 
over, they will give you a consciousness ™C@S—}so let me tell you that the Tlst| 
that your influence is working for the United “States Congress passed, and. the 
Gitta ae. | President on July 8, 1980, approved an| 

| Suoneenas, commonly known as the 

Mapes bill or the canners’ bill, to the 


Widespread Interest in 
|Federal Food and Drugs Act. This en- 


chairman of the N. A. C. A. stated. “The 
answer to these fundamental problems 
is to be found through the continuous 
prosecution of organized scientific re- 
search.” . 


Rapid progress has been made lately 
throughout the world in the development 
of airplane structures and engines, the 
Chief of Naval Aviation, declared, but 
the art in this country can not be said 
to have advanced more rapidly than 
abroad. 


_ “No matter how much money is spent 
in the production of aircraft, improve- 
ment will be more rapid and orderly if 
construction is based on rational experi- 
mentation and research,’”? Admiral Mof- 
fett explained. “Progress in the air is 
not possible unless preceded by pains- 
taking drudgery by engineers at draft- 
ing boards, wind tunnels, and test 
stands.” 


Secretary Davison pointed out that al- 
though the aeronautical industry is ac- 
tive in ex 


search for which there is‘ no immediate 
commercial application. 


amples problems of bombing and arma- 
ment. 


7 experimental work, ,there are cer- | 
tain significant probléms requiring re-| 


He cited as ex-| 


» Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce. 

‘In addition to these programs, the} 
‘diplomatic representatives of 45 coun-| 
tries appeared in Columbia programs. 
They were heard in the Conclave of Na- 


‘Read-the-label’ Campaign 


I am sure that you wi!l all be inter, | 
ested in the progress of the read-the-| 
label compaign. The interest in it has| 
been tremendous. Thousands of home- 


us, one at a time, during the last three 
or four weeks. 
Reports Most Favorable 
“It has been said that the total nor- 
mal annual construction in this country | 


actment is intended to promote honesty 
and fair dealing in the interest of the 
consumer. 

The amendment authorizes the Secre-| 


ny of Aabediens 16 detemeine estab. | epistent Secretary of War observed. 
’ 


An appropriation of 


“I cannot stress too strongly the ne-| 
cessity for and the economic value of| 
research and experimental work,” the} 


$2,000,000 has} 


amounts to some $10,000,000,000,” Mr. 
Miller continued. “Of this, 35 to 40 per 
cent is for public works, and 5 per cent 
for Federal works. Up to the first of | 
this week we have received reports on 
$1,853,733,000 of public construction, so 
our reports are coming in at the rate 
of approximately $80,000,000 a day. 


tions program, which was inaugurated 
Jan. 15, last by Sir Esme Howard, then 
Ambassador to the United States from 
Great Britain, and dean of the diplomatic 
corps. 
Senator Capper (Rep.), Kansas, also 
made regular weekly appearances for 
* Columbia, speaking each Monday morn- 
‘ing during sessions of Congress, and ad-!ijence we have a pretty accurate idea | 
* dressing himself primarily to the women | today of the status of more than 40 per 
s the country, Columbia informed the/ cent of the public and semipublic con-| 
ommission. ee ; pets 
According to the N. B. C.’s analysis, wiiThis: indicates ats very substan- 
mee oeleare mee — an oa tial amount of work which is not at all} 
eens of ice thanavtaea of Agri-| dependent upon commercial returns from 
ine and thn Federal Farm Board ap- rentals, manufacturing, and so forth, will 
peared before the microphone 589 times, | be under way shortly, provided only that 
and utilized more than 150 hours of | plans can be completed and contracts Jet. 
broadcasting time. | We are hopeful that bills now before | 
President Hoover established a new | Congress will expedite the work now 
record for presidential broadcasts within | being done in the Office of the Supervis- 
one year with his 27 appearances before jing Architect of the Treasury, and per- 
the N. B. C. audience, its records show. ; ft 
It also is shown that since being in the | Cations. 
White House, in a period of 22 months, | The report of the Publ 





ic Work Section 


|mit the speeding up of plans and specifi- | 


| me show you what a few of these serious| prescribe and promulgate a form of| 


he has addressed the radio audience 37) iS based on replies received to letters | 


times, equalling the record of former | Sent out to architects, contractors, and 

President Coolidge during his seven years | those in charge of public and semipublic 

as Chief Executive. works in all sections of the country, Mr. 
Re TF tite | Miller ‘stated. 


“W fe bee <j — 7 
Output of Concrete  reinore the chelating sree Saas 
Products Declines 


way of individual building projects,” he 
said. “We have received in the last 
| three weeks reports that $57,000,000 of 
| construction, much of which had been de- 
|layed for months for one reason or an- 
| other, according to our first reports, has 
| been started, notwithstanding the ap- 
| proach of Winter.” 


Deliveries Last Year Fell Below 
Figure in 1927 


| 


makers have written for, my mimeo- lish and promulgate reasonable stand- 
graphed read-the-label sheets for study.) ards of quality, condition and (or) fill 
Hundreds of women’s clubs are now dis-|0f container for each class of canned! 
cussing this topic in their meetings, | foods.excepfcanned milk and those meat! 
Scores of home economics departments | Products of cattle, sheep, swine or goats| 
in the colleges and high schools of the| Which are subject to the Federal Meat 
Nation are teaching the idea to the/grow-|Inspection Act. This does not mean| 
ing young men and women; newspapers, | Standards are authorized for grades, va-| 
magazines and trade publications have|Tieties, or species of a generic product, | 
commented favorably, and I have re-|but only for generic products themselves. 
ceived many thousands of letters of ap-| The amendment further provides author- 
preciation from the radio audience. Let|ity for the Secretary of Agriculture to 


minded home makers, tradesmen, food |Statement which must appear in a plain! 
and drug manufacturers, publishers, phy- and conspicuous manner on each pack- 
sicians and the like, think of this work|age or label of canned foods which falls 
by reading you quotations: from their| below the standards promulgated, which | 
letters. statement shall indicate that such canned | 
A Washington, D. C., housewife says: food falls below such standards, 
“You certainly deserve a universal note!) Now, my friends, enactment of this 
of thanks and deep appreciation from the|®"¢ndment to the Food and Drugs Act'| 
entire force of home makers and family|!' #2 @poch-making event in your in- 
food providers. Your talks, to my mind,| ‘rest. It is an important step for- 
are the most truly vital of any that, W@td in the interest of informative la- 
come to us over the radio.” beling. It signifies that the consumer 
A club woman of New York says: “I will be furnished on the label a means 
am the legislative chairman of a club|°! determining whether any particular 
of 200 women and would like very much|'“¢™ ©f canned food is above or below 
to have a copy of your talks on how to/#" €Stablished standard of excellence. 
read labels to present to the club.” I told you that this amendment is known 
A teacher of a high school in Massa-|*8 the Canners’ Bill. This is because 
chusetts says: “I am writing in behalf|'h¢ law was passed at the behest and 
of my science class. We obtained a radio “'NCe of the American canners them- 
and listen to your talks every week. We|S¢!ves. The American canning industry 
find them extremely interesting as we|!% "Ot only solidly supporting the en- 
are taking up the study of adulteration | forcement of the Federal Food and Drugs 
of foods.” Act, but desires further to see in effect 
e merchant of Missouri says: “I be- legal requirements for informative 
lieve every merchant as well as every|Tanding ofa still more effective kind. 


consumer should have this. information.” 8 
A hotel steward’s association writes: Marking of ‘Sub-standard’ 


been available annually for experimental 


work, the Navy officer said, and about! 


half of this amount has been expended 


in developing details with the other half | 


used for purchasing experimental craft 
and engines. He asked that the Depart- 
ment of the Navy give additional sup- 


port to the Bureau in its effort to ex-| 


tend the experimental aircraft program. 

Problems facing the aircraft designer 
today are more difficult than ever be- 
fore; Dr. Ames said in the N. A. C. A. 
report. There is “no revolutionary prin- 


ciple nor startling invention in sight,” | 


however, which will materially “improve 
the airplane, he added, and “in all prob- 
ability development will be gradual and 


| Will be determined largely by the re-| 
suts of persistent and well-organized 


research.” 


City’s Pledge Is Accepted 
For Schuylkill Development 


The Secretary of War has accepted as 
Satisfactory the assurances of the City 
of Philadelphia in regard to the project 
for the improvement of Schuylkill River. 

In the River and Harbor Act of July 
8, 1930, Congress authorized a modifica- 
tion of the project for. Schuylkill River 
subject to the condition that the City 
of Philadelphia shall give assurances 
satisfactory to the Secetary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers that: “It will 
dredge not less than 300,000 cubic yards 
annually in maintaining the channels 
above Passyunk Avenue Bridge in a con- 
dition suitable for navigation and in co- 


Weather Bureau Favors 


Thirteen-month Calendar 


[Continued from Page 1.] i 
normal monthly temperature record in 
the world, Dr. Marvin believes. 

Similar difficulties in making compari- 
sons are encountered in comparing the 
occurrence of sun spots, the amount of 
river flow, rainfall, snowfall, and other 
meteorological factors. The units com- 
pared, to be truly comparable, must‘ be 
at the same time in the years compared. 

The difference in lengths of months 
has the same effect in making compari- 
sons as yard sticks of different lengths 
would have in making measurements, 
Dr. Marvin believes. 

From the economic viewpoint, there 
are similar problems of comparison 
which could be solved by the 13-month 
calendar. A considerable number of 
| businesses already are conducting their 
affairs on the 13-month basis. 


Increase Is Shown 
In Mail Dispatched 
To Foreign Nations 


| 


Decline Reported, However, 
In Foreign Money Order 
Business by New York 
City Postmaster 


| 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
contained 3,106,506 letters, 699,569 prints 
and 66,872 parcel post packages. 

In connection with the sailing of the 
steamer “Mauretania,” the final Christ- 
mas ship for transatlantic mail, on Dec. 
16, while the letter mail was scheduled 
to close at 1 p. m., all letters received at 
the Varick Street Annex up ta 4:20 p. m., 
all prints received up to 2:30 p, m., 
registered articles received up to 3 p. m., 
and parcel post received up to 3:20 p. m., 
were worked and dispatched by the ves- 
sel. <A large “supplementary” mail, con- 
sisting of about 16,800 articles, was ac- 
cepted at the supplementary mail office 
opened on the pier of the steamer. Seven 
iclerks and a foreman were sent to the 
pier to handle this mail and all articles 
offered within 10 minutes of sailing time 
were accepted and included in the 15 


made up for dispatch by the vessel. Ap- 
proximately 1,000 persons went to the 
pier to take advantage of this “late” 
mailing. 

The foreign money order business out 
of New York City also was of sizable 
amount. During the period from Nov. 
17 to Dec. 16, there were 618,217 trans- 
actions amounting to  $8,248,592.66, 
somewhat less than the 645,638 transac- 
tions amounting to $9,640,934.32 during 
|the corresponding period last year. 

While last year, the greater portion 
of the Christmas mail for Europe was 
dispatched by a few steamers, this year 
| the sehedule provided more opportunities 
with less days between sailings. As a 
consequence, none of the steamers took 
record mails abroad. 
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flies, such as the ordinary house fly 
(Musca domestica) which swarms 
throughout the United States. 

Odd though it may seem, the house 
flies which so thoroughly inhabit is 
country are all of one species, while 
there are about 20 species in the world, ° 
many of which survive in the temperate 
= 

here are about four species of house 
flies prevailing to varying degrees in 
Europe. However, for some reason three 
of these species seem to have no inclina- 
tion to propagate in North America, even 
when brought here, which undoubtedly 
many are by way of. steamships. The 
house fly we have in this country is 
either supplemented or supplanted by 
other species of house flys in most of 
the world. ; 

Alaska is an exception to the state- 
| ment that house flies are more or less 
world-wide. A recent trip of a dipterist 
of the National Museum to that posses- 
sion of the United States revealed not 
one single house fly. The trip was made 
in the Summer time when conditions are 
most favorable for house fly propaga- 
tion. Possibly there are other regions 
of the far north also lacking these pests. 


Budget Deficit Faces 
Georgia Legislature 





Extra Session Called to Act on 
Financial Measures 


State of Georgia: 
Atlanta, Dec. 29. 

Governor L. G. Hardman has issued a 
eall for an extraordinary session of the 
Georgia Legislature to convene Jan. 6, 
71931. 

Under the Georgia law, only such sub- 
jects as are mentioned in the call can be 
considered by the Legislature in extra 
session, the length of which is indefi- 
nite, although regular biennial sessions 
are limited to 60 days. 

: The call contained the following sub-. 
| jects of legislation to be considered xO 
the extraordinary session: 
|; “1. For the purpose of providing reve- 
|nue for the payment of ‘all excessive 
unpaid appropri ‘ions made by the Legis- 
| latures of 1927 and 1929. 

“2. To adopt an executive budget for 
more thorough control of finances of the 
State. 

“3. To create a State Tax Commission 
and define the powers and the duties 
thereof. 

“4. To make provision for the care 
of convicts who will be turned over to 
the State Prison Commission without any 
buildings or provision for them. 

“5. To consider an appropriation for 
the purpose of paying for the advertis- 
ing of constitutional amendments in 
1929, 

“6. To amend the Appropriation Act 

of 1929 and provide for the payment of 
Confederate veterans’ pensions in con- 
formity with the Pension Act of that 
year.” 
Commenting on the need for an extra 
| session of the Legislature, the Governor 
pointed out that only 85 per cent of 1930 
appropriations have been paid, leaving 
an unpaid balance to be added to the un- 
paid portions of 1928 and 1929 appropri- 
j ations. 


| 
! 
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. Concrete products shipped and deliv- | 
» erad in this country in 1929 were valued 
_ at more than $90,000,000 and represented 


Work Varies Widely 
Illustrative of the types of work which 
are being accelerated to provide employ- 


| “We have been very much interested in 
| your various radio talks and have pub- 
| lished a number of them in our monthly 


operating with the United States in 
maintenance of the channel below 
Passyunk Avenue Bridge.” 

The City of Philadelphia, by formal 


Products Is Required 


eet progress has been made in the 
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rmation of the standards for the vari- 


ment are such projects as a $575,000 Uni-| publication.” 
sa$ ni-| DP \ous food products. Standards for several 


versity of Detroit high school; a $600,-| A prominent Georgia woman : ‘ 

000 memorial hospital in Pawtucket, R. | “In. your talks each week you ave ton. hasty ne weit eens ee 

I.; a $450,000 high school in Chillicothe, | dering a unique and valuable service to canned’ foods comes on he are a 
‘ e market, you 


Ohio; a $2,500,000 municipal airport in| the public.” 4 
Akron, Ohio; a $400,000 siditien te the | will find on labels of products not meet- 
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a decrease in value of 2 per cent when 
, compared with the value of those shipped 
and delivered in 1927, the Bureau of the 
Census has just announced. The Bu- 
reau’s announcement follows in full text: 


ordinance of its council, supplemented | 
by a letter from its Mayor, pledges it- | 
self to the performance of this condition. | 

(Issued by Department of War.) } 


———— eee 


The Bureau of the Census announces 
that, according to a preliminary tabula- 
, tion of the data collected in the census 
of manufactures taken in 1930, the total 
, value (at f. o. b. factory prices) of 
. concrete products shipped or delivered in 
1929 by establishments in the United 
States engaged primarily in the manu- 
facture of these commodities amounted 
to $90,610,665, a decrease of 2 per cent 
«as compared with $92,506,987 reported 
for 1927, the last preceding census year. 
« The total for 1929 is made up as fol- 
lows: Building materials, $47,705,216; 
conduits and pipes, $22,229,214; circular 
«structures, $2,202,571; household and 
other accessories, $2,619,229; burial 
vaults, $3,045,166; monuments and grave 
emarkers, $80,155; paving materials, 
$669,175; poles and posts, $1,387,132; 
~(premixed concrete, $7,442,241; other con- 
crete products, $1,939,800; concrete prod- 
.mcts not reported in detail, $1,290,666. 
This industry, as defined for census 
“purposes, embraces establishments en- 
-gaged wholly or principally in the manu- 
#facture of concrete products, such as 
»buildine blocks, tile, brick, cast stone, 
pine. garden furniture, laundry trays, 
‘lighting standards, posts, vaults, etc., 
pamade of sand and crushed rock, gravel, 
or cinders, bound together with cement. 
¢The classification does not cover con- 


i te construction work on buildings, 


senior high school in New Rochelle, N. 
Y.; and a_ $9,500,000 sanitary district 
| project in Mahonin r 
| Ridge, Ohio. 

| Much evidence of an unusually coop- 
| erative spirit is accumulating daily from 
| all those concerned with public eonstruc- 
tion programs, according to Mr. Miller. 
“We have had more returns than. we 
anticipated,” he said, “We have had an 
extraordinarily favorable response. We 
find much more construction actually 
getting under way than we had thought 
possible, , 


Legislators Confer 


On Muscle Shoals 


| Mr. Snell Sees Possibility of Op- 


| position to Com 


| Representative Snell (Rep.), of Pots- 
| dam, N. Y., chairman of the House Com- 
| mittee on Rules, conferred Dec, 29 with 
Senator McNary (Rep.), of Oregon, re- 
garding Muscle Shoals legislation, now 
in conference between the two Houses. 

Subsequently Mr. Snell expressed the 
opinion that if the Muscle Shoals resd- 
lution should be adopted with a compro- 


promise 


A Massachusetts home maker writes: 
“Your effort is really praiseworthy.” 
- A North C .rolina housewife Says: “I 


g Valley at Mineral] think the information we have already | legend 


| gotten and will get from your talks is| 
something we as housewives have been| 
needing for a long time.” | 


Information Valuable 
‘To Buying Public 


A prominent financier says: “It is| 
very important that we should . know 
what is contained in the merchandise 
that we buy, and I believe that .your 
talks on this subject will greatly en- 
lighten the buying public, Wishing you 
much success and hoping thousands of 
others will avail themselves of the op- 
portunity of securing a permanent rec- 
ord of your talks.” 

A home economics demonstration 
agent of Missouri says: “I enjoyed your| 
radio talks and think that you have done 
a wonderful piece of work in informing 
|the public what has been done.” 

A physician says: “Your talks over 
Sinclar ania eteedanmmnminadadinmd ides 
mise provision, as has been suggested, 
for Government construction of four | 
trunk transmission lines from Muscle 
Shoals to four large distribution centers 
in the Southeast, selling power at these 
centers, there might be a veto. He said 
he felt the House wouid have no difficulty 
in sustaining such a veto, : 








ing the established standards a state- 


1e estal tained are of standard quality when such 
ment indicating that such products are 


is the case, but it will require labels on 
belovr the United States standard. The|SUbstandard products to plainly desig- 
to be used to indicate the fact | Mate them as below United States stand- 
has not been decided upon, but the ex-| 2rd. When products are labeled to show 
pression “below United States standard’|that they are below the United States 
will likely form a part of it. Isn't this | Standard, this will not mean that they 
good news? Isn't it good news that you|@re unfit for food. It will mean that 
are to be supplied a method of deter-|they are inferior to standard products 
mining whether canned foods are of 
standard quality or not? price. 
Now what does it actually mean to|for yo 
you. It means if any lot of canned 
goods is not properly prepared or does 
not meet the standards established for 
quality, then such products must be 
marked _ to show that they are below If you find a statement to the effect 
the United States standard. Hereto-| that the ptoduct is substandard, you will 
one, the label reader has not had any| know that it is below the established 
label means of determining whether any| Standard. If you do not find such a 
particular canned food is of standard | statement, you will know that the prod- 
quality or substandard, tender or tough,| uct meets the standard. It is possible 
naturally flavored or off in flavor, prop- that manufacturers themselves will elect 
erly filled or improperly filled, naturally | to make affirmative and _ positive 
colored or off in color, and the like. 
official standards will 
color, acceptable degree 
normal flavor, etc, and 
not meeting any of these conditions will| consumers a fuller opportunity to be- 
be required to be labeled with a state- | come increasingly ena dinates in 
ment showing them to be below the| making their purchases. This amend- 
United States standard. ment to the law will not cause any let-up 
This will not require manufacturers to|in the enforcement of the Food and 
make label statements of the various de-| Drugs Act. Unfit products will continue 
rees of quality, nor will it even require 
abels to state. that the products con- 


u, Mr. and Mrs. Label Reader 
You may begin to look for the declara- 
tion on the products covered after next 
season’s pack of canned goods comes on 
the market, 





require normal|ucts which are superior to the stand- 
of tenderness,| ard. I can visualize developments from 


the right to be.used, 


and, therefore, should sell at a cheaper | 
Isn’t this a splendid piece of news | 


The | statements of relative quality on prod- | 


any products | this beginning which will present to the | 


to be barred from commerce and denied } 
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‘HoRIZED STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pustisnen WitHout COMMENT 


Drought Relief Lo 


To Be Passed by House on Jan. 5 


Farmers Will Fill Out Applications Giving 


PRESENTED 


BY THE U ine 
an Is Expected 


Mortgages on 1931 Crops to Secure Loans, 
Mr. Warburton States 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


one leading banker and two prominent 
farmers, he explained, will be get up in 
each county where loans are expected to 
be made. These committees, after pass- 
ing on the applications, the notes and 
the mortgages signed by the farmers, 
will make committee recommendations to 
the field offices of the Department, Mr. 
Worburton said. 

Applying farmers will be required to 
state for what. they will use their bor- 


Towed money and to specify the acreage | 
ot the crops they propose to plant, he| 


Stated in his address. 
Drought Most 


Severe in History 


Mr. Warburton’s address, delivered 


over the system of the National Broad- | 


casting Company, follows in full text: 
For a long time to come, we will look 


back on 1930 and refer to it as the year | 


of the great drought. Never before in 
our history has a drought been so severe 


and widespread, particularly in those | 


ections of the United States in which 
fextended periods of light rainfall are un- 
common, In some States the lack of 
moisture became serious as early as May. 
July and August generally east of the 
Rocky Mountains were unusually hot, 
with rainfall far below normal, In the 
Mississippi Valley rains in September 
and October gave general relief, but here 
in the East it is still extremely dry. In 
fact, it was not until last Friday that we 
had a real rain here in the vicinity of 
Washington, the heaviest since June. 


The drought and heat of the summer) 


reduced crop production over a wide area. 


The crops most seriously affected were | 
hay and corn, although locally many | 


other crops were retluced in quantity. 
Generally, wheat, oats and barley ma- 


tured before the dry weather became | 
Severe, and production of these crops Was | 


about normal. Our hay crop was about 
11 per cent or some 10,000,000 tons less 
than the average crop of recent years, 
and our corn crop was reduced by about 
20 per cent, being about 2,100,000,000 
bushels as compared with an average 
crop of 2,600,000,000 bushels. Less read- 
ily measureable but equally serious so 
far as the farmer was concerned was the 
effect on pasture and range. Serious in 
convenience was also caused, not only on 
farms, but in many cities and towns, by 
a shortage of water, an inconvenience 
which is still being suffered in some lo- 
Calities. 


Eastern Sections 


Were More Affected 


The area of most severe drought ex- | 


tended from the Atlantic Coast of Mary- 
land and Virginia westward through 
West Virginia, Kentucky, 
southern Missouri, Arkansas, and north- 
ern Louisiana, through Oklahoma into 
Texas and southeastern New Mexico. 
Drought injury was somewhat less se- 
vere over a wide strip both to the north 
and south of these States. Serious crop 
damage also occurred in Montana and 
eastern Washington, and locally in sev- 


eral of the other nurimern and western) 
States, although generally crops west of | 


the Rocky Motntains were good. 
We are not so much concerned to- 


+ night, however, with the results of the 


drought as with the efforts which are 


being made to aid farmers to recoup | 


their losses through crop production in 
1951. Thousands of farmers throughout 
the area I have described do not have 
seed to plant their crops in 1931, fer- 
tilizer to insure adequate production, 


nor feed for the horses and mules used | 


in planting and cultivating. They not 
only do not have the seed, fertilizer, and 
feed, but they have neither money nor 
credit with which to purchase these 
Supplies. The world-wide depression 
naturally has made their situation more 
difficult, as it has reduced the credit 
available to them. Within recent years 
hundreds of country banks have failed, 
thus reducing still further the oppor- 
tunities of farmers to finance their crop 
production. 


In this emergency, which is beyond | 


the power of local agencies to meet, the 
Congress has made provision for relief 
and it is principally about this relief 
measure that I want to talk to you. On 
Dee. 20 the President approved S. J. Res. 
<11, “for the relief of farmers in the 
arought and storm stricken areas,” on 
which the House and the Senate had 
agreed the previous day.. This joint res- 
olution authorizes an appropriation of 
$45,000,000 for loans to farmers in 
crought, storm, or hail-stricken areas for 
the purchase of seed of suitable crops, 
fertilizer, feed for work stock, and fuel 
and oil for tractors used in crop pro- 
duction. Please’ remember that this 
measure authorizes loans to farmers, not 
gifts. The Secretary of Agriculture ‘is 
authorized to make these loans in those 
localities where he finds that need for 
them exists and under such terms and 
conditions as he deems advisable. 


Similar Authorizations 


Made in Recent Years 
Similar authorization in ‘much smaller 


Tennessee, | 


| high. ¢ 
|and honesty of the American farmer. 


obtain. { 
he will give a mortgage on his 1931 
crop to secure the repayment of his loan, 
The laws of a few States provide that a 
jlegal mortgage on crops can only be 
itaken after the crop is actually planted 
land growing. Y 
for loans. will be asked to sign an agree- 
ment to give a satisfactory crop mort- 
(gage to the Government at the proper 


' time, 


Each applicant for a toan will be re-} 


quired to state the amount he desires to 
obtain and to show how he proposes to 
|spend the money which is advanced to 
him. He will show how much he desires 
|for seed of the various crops he pro- 
poses to plant, how much for fertilizer, 
land how much for feed for his work 
stock, or for fuel and oil for 'tracters. He 
will state the acreage of the various 
crops he proposes to plant, and will re- 
port his outstanding indebtedness and 
the acreage and yield of crops grown 
lky him in 1930. He will also be asked 
'to show to what extent he incurred dam- 
ages from drought or storms during the 
past season, as this is the principal basis 
on which Lis eligibility for a loan will 
be determined. He will agree to use the 
proceeds of the loans for the purchase 
of seed, fertilizer, feed for work stock 
and fuel and oil for tractors. 

When an applicant has completed his 
application, note, and mortgage, these 
papers wiil be turned over to the County 
Advisory Committee, who will examine 


mendation to the ficld office of the De- 
| partment of Agriculture. This commit- 
applicant has the necessary power and 
machinery to produce the crops he pro- 
poses to plant, what his reputation is as 
a farmer, and whether he can be expected 
to use his best efforts to produce a crop 
and repay the loan. It will then make 
a definite recommendation as to whether 
or not a loan should be granted, and, if 
‘so, in what amount. The committee will 
then forward all the papers in connection 
with the application to one of the De- 
partment’s field offices. These field of- 
fices will be located at several convenient 
points throughout the territory where 
there is need for loans. 

When an application for a loan, with 
the accompanying papers, is received at 
the Department’s field office, it will be 
examined promptly and decision as to 
the amount of the loan to be granted 
will be made by a person who is familiar 
with farming conditions in the State in 
which the applicant lives. The amount 
of the loan will be based on the needs of 
the individual for seed and fertilizer for 
the acreage and crops he proposes to 
| plant and for feed for workstock neces- 
sary to tend these crops. Loans may be 
; approved for an amount. less than that 


| which the applicant requests. The Gov-| 
}ernment makes loans only to those who| 


| cannot obtain credit from other sources. 


‘Funds Advanced 
\In Instalments . 


When a loan is approved, check will 
be drawn to the borrower in the amount 
of the first installment of his loan. 
expenditures by borrowers will in most 
cases spread over a period of several 
weeks or months, funds will be advanced 
as they are needed in two, three, or 
possidly more installments. Before a 
{second installment is paid, the borrower 
iwill be asked to show how he has ex- 
| pended the first installment advanced to 
| him, 


gress had provid 
ito assist them in producing crops in 
11931 and that this money was not. in any 
|sense a gift. In this connection it is in- 
iteresting to review what has happened 
|made under similar conditions in previ- | 
ous years. The first of these loans was | 
made in 1921 te farmers in the Spring | 


At the same time in most States | 


In these States applicants | 


tee will tell the Department whether the | 


As | 


I said a few minutes ago that Con- | 
ed for loans to farmers | 


{with reference to loans that have been | 


. eo 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Ca 


The opening of new roads and trails 
|was Gne of the notable achievements 
|in national park work during the year, 
according. to the annual report of the 


of the Interior. 


the educational field, the Director said, 
|was the establishment in the Wash- 
|ington office of a branch of education 
and research. He called attention to the 
importance of revising the boundaries of 
several parks for administrative, scenic 
land scientific reasons, dnd pointed out 
| that the work of eliminating private hold- 
ings in the parks continued. 

Following in full text is an abstract of 
| the report as made public by the Depart- 
'ment of the Interior: 

| One of the biggest achievements of the 
; year in national park work has been the 
| putting into use of spectacular new roads 
/and trails, Director Horace M. Albright, 
{of the National Park Service, stated in 
| his annual report to the Secretary of the 
{Interior. Last season, for the first time, 
| the excellent results of careful landscape 
|planning of highways was apparent to 
| park visitors generally. The elimination 
of dust from the park roads through oil- 
}irg also added greatly to the comfort of 
| the visiting public. 

In his report Mr. Albright recom- 
; mended strongly the speeding up of con- 
struction on approach roads whose pri- 
mary value is to carry national park 
travel. It is essential, from a strictly 
business standpoint and to obtain a well- 
balanced national road program, that 
{provision be made for financing the 
necessary approach roads in order to per- 
; mit maximum use of national parks, 


Private Holdings Within 
National Parks Acquired 


The establishment of a branch of edu- 








cational and research in the Washington | 


| office was referred to by the Director as 
}the most important single development 
|in the field Of education. 


| well as the museums and other phases 
| of educational endeavor, will be coordi- 
nated and expanded. 

The acquisition of private holdings 
within the national parks was continued 
|during the year under congressional 
|authority and appropriation. The out- 
|standing transaction was the Yosemite 
| purchase, in which 15,570 acres of mag- 
nificent sugar pine land were involved at 
a total cost of approximately $3,300,000. 


A constribution from John D. Rockefeller | 


Jr., of half this purchase price, Director 


wheat States, mostly in North Dakota | 4 bright stated, was met by an equal 


land Montana. These were, in many! 
cases, homesteaders who were not yet} 
| firmly established and who were heavily | 
in debt following a series of poor crop | 
years. .Many of those to whom loans | 
were made again experienced crop fail- 
ures in 1921 and were forced to abandon | 
their homes. 

Notwithstanding that fact, 70 per cent 
lof the nearly $2,000,000 loaned that year 
was repaid. In 1922, $1,500,000 was 
|jJoaned in the same States, out of which | 
78 per cent has been returned. In 1929, 
about five and three-quarter millions of 
| dollars were loaned to farmers in the 
Southeastern States who suffered very 
heavily from wind, rain, and floods the 
previous August and September. Of 
these loans about 83 per cent have been 
paid. Of the more than $2,100,000 
loaned in the State of Georgia that year, 
less than 7 per cent is still outstanding. 

When we remember that under these 
authorizations, the Federal Government 
| makes loans only to those who can not} 
obtain credit locally, who are financially | 
in what we might call the last ditch, the 
percentage of repayment is surprisingly 
It is a fine tribute to the energy 





j}amount of Government funds. 


Negotia- 
tions for the transfer to the Government 
of several other tracts of land in Yosem- 
ite National Park, and of land in the 


Lake McDonald section of Glacier Na- 


The President's Day 


At the Executive Offices 
Dec. 29, 1930 


11 a. m.—Representative Hudson 
(Rep.), of East Lansing, Mich., called 
to discuss a personal matter. 

11:15 a. m,—Senator Steiwer (Rep.), 
of Oregon, called to discuss appoint- 
ments, including that of Judge W. H. 
Evans, of Portland, to be a member 
of the United States Customs Court. 

11:30 a. m.—Senator Vandenberg 
(Rep.), of Michigan, called to discuss 
a proposal for aiding World War vet- 
erans by making immediately available 
to them in loans half the value of their 
adjusted compensation certificates. 

11:45 a. m. — Senator Ransdell 
(Dem.), of Louisiana, called to discuss 
a personal matter. 

12:30 a. m.—The President was pho- 
tographed with a group representing 


The most important development in| 


Through this | 
new branch the nature-guide and lecture | 
work in the parks and monuments, as | 


amounts have each passed by Congress! For the most part, the loans in 1931 will) 


in six of the past 10 years. While all|be made in States where crop failure is 


of the details have not yet been decided, } unusual and where farmers can look for- | 
| ward with a reasonable degree of confi- 
dence to the production of good crops | 


it is probable that the 1931 loans will 
be made in much the same way as loans 
have been made previously in drought 
and storm areas. 
he Department of Agriculture is now 

engaged in preparing the regulations 
oe ty making of these loans to 

‘mers and is worki neces- | . 
sary blanks for toe tnbiscetions notes, | Covernment Extending 
ane mortgages to be executed by bor-| Aid in Other Ways 
on cts. it is expected that these forms; while direct relief to farmers in the 
hte er a tangy Day Ron drought area is provided oe through the 
vides the necessary appropriation, which | /°8"S I have been one or ne 
will probably be shortly after that body| Production purposes in Tal, assistance 
reeonvenes on January 5, “lis being given by the Federal Govern- 

In the meantime, advisory committees | ent in other ways. 
are being set up by the Department in| On Dee. 20 the sum of $80,000,000 was 
the counties in which it is expected that | appropriated to be apportioned among 
loans will be made. These committees | all the States as a temporary advance 
usually consist of a leading banker and , of funds with which to meet Federal-aid 
two prominent farmers. These are men | road funds already provided, The States 
of wide acquaintance and good judgment, | are thus relieved of the necessity of 
who serve their neighbors and the Gov- | providing immediately funds of their 
ernment without pay. As soon as the|own to match the regular Federal-aid 
application blanks and other forms are ; road funds that are available to them, 
available, supplies of these blanks will | and provision is made for the reim- 
be sent to county agricultural agents in | bursement of the sums advanced over a 
the drought-stricken counties, who will| period of five years commencing with 
distribute them where they will be read- | the fiscal year 1933, by making deduc- 
ily available to farmers throughout the ; 
county, “oans will be confined to those | portionments. 
counties in which there was material | i ( 
drought or storm damage in 1930. |the regular Federal-aid 

Each applicant for a loan will fill out | available, 
an application: blank and will sign a note 
“the amount of the loan he desires to 


* 


next year. There is every reason to ex- 
pect, therefore, that with favorable con- 
ditions in 1931 a very large pereentage 
of the money which is loaned will be re- 


| paid before the year is ended. 


| supported entirely by the Federal Gov- 


tions from the reglular Federal-aid ap- | 


the Modern Language Association. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with 
secretarial staff and in answering cor- 
respondence. 





“ee 


ernment, to the amount of $168,000,000. 


Of this sum, the amount available for 
jexpenditure in the 21 States 


jextent that climatic conditions will per- 
| malt, these States are thus enabled 
{begin at once road work totalling th 


| amount, 
| 


at 


In the national forests the Forest | National 


Service is expanding its operations in the 
| building of roads and trails, particularly 
{in States like Virginia, West Virginia, 

and Arkansas, where work can be done 

during the Winter months. For this 
work, many farmers living in the vicinity 
| of the national forests are being em- 
ployed, thus providing an income for 
| drought sufferers in sections where it is 
most needed. Special appropriations of 
$6,000,000 for forest roads and trails have 
| just been voted. The Forest Service is 
'also purchasing land in some of the 
eastern forest regions to add to the na- 
{tional forests, thus distributing money 


Ye # 


DAILY: TUESDAY, 


Many New Roads and Trails Opened 
In National Parks During the Year Faces Congress in 


| Director of Federal Service Reports Park Revenues To- 
taled Million Dollars for Period 


{tional Park, were also in progress when 
the Director submitted his report. 


Appropriations for the National Park | 


Sg 


ervice for the fiscal year ended June 30, 


Director of the National Park Service, | 1930, amounted to $7,813,817.18, with | 
th eatiid ‘and make ‘their ‘Pecans ; Horace M. Albright, to the Secretary: additional authority to enter into con-| 
e applicat/ kK r -om- | 


| tracts for road work up to $2,500,000. 


: appropriated, with additional authoriza- 
tions for road work ‘up to $2,500,000. 
Cask donations for development and im- 
provement of the national parks for the 
| 1930: fiscal year amounted to $1,781,- 
453.05. 

| Revenues for the 
|amounted to $1.105,740.56. 


1930 fiscal year 


| mark, Mr. Albright said. 

The total area of the national park and 
|}monument system was changed from 
|i5,846 square miles to 16,156 square 
miles through various changes. The 
|Carlsbad Cave National Monument be- 
came the Carlsbad Caverns National 


| Fark; a total of 158,866.50 acres of land | 
|in the proposed Great Smoky Mountains | 
the | 


National Park was accepted by 
United States Government for adminis- 
tration and protection; the George Wash- 
ington Birthplace National Monument 
was established; and the areas of Zion, 
Rocky Mountain, and Yosemite National 
Parks and the Craters of the Moon Na- 
| ional Monument were extended. 


Development of Eastern 


Park Projects Is Noted 


Director Albright stressed the impor- 
lance of revising the boundaries of sev- 
eral other national parks for adminis- 
| trative, scenic and scientific reasons. 
| Notable among these are the Yellowstone, 
Mount Rainier, Sequoia, and Grand 
Canyon ‘extensions, { 

Especially interesting were’ develop- 
| rents in the eastern park projects. Upon 





the Great Smokies already referred to, 
a protective force was installed. The re- 
port outlined plans for the transfer of a 


area within the next few months. It was 
| sLtessed,. however, that until the total of 
|427,000 acres specified by Congress as 
|the minimum area for full park status 
| had been deeded to and accepted by the 
Government, devefopment of the park for 


|has been acquired by the State commis- 
|sions engaged in securing the park 
| lands, or is under condemnation. 

To assist officials of the State of Vir- 
ginia in making appraisals to determine 
the exact cost of acquiring the necessary 
lands, the minimum boundaries of the 
Shenandoah National Park project were 
| definitely established on the ground. Mr. 
Albright also stated he was informed 
| that private and State subscription and 
appropriations had provided the neces- 
sary funds to purchase the lands for the 
proposed Mammoth Cave National Park, 

and that great progress is being made in 
ihe project to turn this park area over 
, to the United States. 

The definite entrance of the National 
Park Service into the field of preserva- 
tion of historic places was signalized by 
| the establishment of the George Wash- 
|ington Birthplace National Museum at 
Wakefield, Va. Great credit is due the 


Wakefield Memorial Association, which | 
has been the main factor in preserving | 


| this area. Authority has been granted for 


the establishment of the Colonial Na- | 


|tional Monument, to include Jamestown 
Island and portions of Williamsburg and 
Yorktown Battlefield, 


| Favorable Report Made 
On Florida Everglades Area 


| The report stated that a study was 
made during the year of the Everglades 
in the Cape Sable region of Florida, by a 
committee of national park experts, to 
determine the advisability and practica- 
| bility of establishing a national park in 
that area. In the opinion of the experts 
the area measures up to the standards 
prescribed for national parks, and 
especially interesting from an _ educa- 
tional standpoint as it contains tropical 
\flora and fauna encountered nowhere 


’ in thejelse in the United States. 
| drought area is $85,000,000 and, to the | 


A number of other park and monument 


| projects in various portions of the coun- | 
© | ry were considered or inspected through- 
}out the year. This work was greatly ex- 


pedited by the authority granted the 


purposes. 

Despite the excellent condition in 
which the wild animals of the park came 
through the Summer, Director Albright 
stated that grave fears are entertained 


for their safety during the coming Win-' 


ter, owing to drought conditions which 
aamaged the natural forage. There is 
danger that a severe Winter may cause 
Gaisaster to some species, and consider- 
able money may have to be secured to 
;purchase sufficient hay to take them 


| locally, in many cases to owners of smail |S@fely through the Winter, 


tracts who suffered severely from 
| drought, 
| In these ways, the Federal Govern- 


|}ment is supplementing the activities of 


| expenditure for Federal-aid construction, | because of adverse weather conditions in | 


1930, 
\ 


Again travel to the nattonal parks 
| broke all records, with a total of 2,774,- 
'§61 vistors, as against 2,680,597 in 1929. 
There was a decrease in monument travel, 


These advanced funds, together with| State and local agencies in extending as- | however, with | a resultant decrease of 
funds already | sistance to the hundreds of thousands of | 1,608 in combined park and monument 
make possible an immediate} farm families who are in difficult straits | travel. 


The efforts of the public utilities oper- 


DECEMBER 


For the fiscal year 1931, $9,999,135 was | 


This is the; 
| first time in the history of the parks that | 
‘the revenues have reached the million | 


acceptance of the deeds to the acreage in| 


trained park superintendent to the park | 


tourist travel could not be undertaken. | 
|The greater part of the remaining area | 


is | 


| ark Service to employ special- | 
ists and experts to investigate and exam- 
|ine lands proposed for park or monument 


ei och 
30, 1930 


pitol of North Dakota Damaged by Fire 


The Capitol of the State of North Dakota, which had housed the government of the “Dakota Territory” 
when North and South Dakota were one unit, was damaged by fire Dec. 28. 
toric documents in the main building and both wings were burned. 

building constructed in 1884, is shown in the above photograph. 


Official records and his- 
The Capitol, a four-story brick 


‘Crowded Calendar 


Remaining Weeks 


| 

Seventy-first Assembly Has 
Enacted a Total of 665 
Public Bills and Resolu- 


tions Since Organization 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
Division of the Department of Com- 
merce to the Federal Radio Commission 
(S. J. Res. 176); amendment of the law 
regarding forfeiture to the United States 
of unsurveyed land grants to railroads 
| (H, R. 7524); provision for certain pub- 
lic works at Parris Island, S. C. 
R. 11367). 


Naturalization Biiis 


Expedition of work on the Federal 
building program (H. R. 14040); clerical 
assistance to clerks of the State courts 
exercising naturalization jurisdiction (H. 
R. 12740); conservation, care, custody, 
protection and operation of naval pe- 
troleum and oil shale reserves (H. R. 
13158); fixing annual compensation of 
the Secretary of the Territory of Alaska 
(H. R. 11368); amendments of the nat- 
uraljzation laws in respect of competency 
of witnesses (H. R. 10670), and in re- 
spect of posting of notices of petitions 
for citizenship (H. R. 10672); ~ 

Authorization for an additional dis- 
trict judge for the southern district of 
| Illinois (H. R. 11967); amendment of the 
Defense Act of June 3, 1916 
12918); regulation of the minimum age 
limit for enlistments in the Naval Re- 
serve or Marine Corps Reserve (H. R. 
, 6145). 

Authorization of funds for construc- 
tion of a building at Fort Sam Houston 
| (H. R. 4501); and other measures relat- 
ing to public lands, Indian matters, Dis- 
trict. of Columbia matters, rivers and 
i harbors, medals and monuments, and 28 
bridge bills. 

Bill to Protect Banks 


House report No. 1278) is sponsored by 
Representative Brand (Dem.), of Athens, 
Ga., and is on the House calendar. It 
would amend section *22, of the Federal 
Reserve Act, by adding the following: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America, in Congress assembled, that 
section 22 of the Federal Reserve 
be amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following language: 


| 


|.tent. to deceive, makes, publishes, utters, 
|concerning any national bank, or any 

State member bank of the Federal Re- 
serve system, which causes a general 
withdrawal of deposits from such bank, 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and shall upon conviction in any court of 
competent jurisdiction be fined not more 
than $1,000 or imprisoned for not more 
than one year, or both.’” 

There have been suggestions in Con- 
gress for an omnibus rivers and _ har- 
bors bill but so far the Committee has 
taken no action on the subject and has 
not indicated intention to consider a gen- 
eral bill on the subject at this session. 

Public Work Measure 

The Elliott bill to expedite work on 
the public building program (H. R. 
14040), which awaits action on the House 
| calendar, is designed by its sponsor, Rep- 
resentative Elliott (Rep.), of Conners- 
| ville, Ind., Chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
to meet needs of the Federal building 
construction program. It follows in full 
text: 

That to enable the Secretary of the 
| Treasury to expedite work on the Federal 
building program authorized by the act 
|of Congress entitled “an act to pro- 
vide for the construction of certain pub- 
lic buildings and for other purposes,” 
approved May 25, 1926, and acts amenda- 
tory thereof, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
empowered to obtain by contract with- 
out competition, topographical surveys 
of sites, test pits and borings where such 
sites .have been selected althouzh title 
thereto may not have been vested in the 
United States; to limit to such numbei 
of days as he deems proper the adver- 
tising for bids for sites for publie build- 
ings; to restrict the competition in bid- 
; ding on the construction of public build- 
ings to such persons, firms, or corpora- 
| tions only as possess the qualifications 
| which he deems necessary and proper in 
| the puvlic interest to require; to obtain 
outside architectural, engineering, tech- 
nical, or professional services to such 
extent as he deems necessary in connec- 
tion with the plans and specifications for 
Federal buildings which have been spe- 
cifically authorized to. be constructed 
where the sites have been selected not- 
withstanding title to such sites may not 
have been vested in the United -States. 
onmseahaprhntnniiii tie 


and conveniences for the traveling public 
were commended by Director Albright. 
Programs covering developments during 
the next five years were submitted by 
most of the operators, and the first year’. 
program carried on in part, Finanéial 
conditions, however, made necessary the 
cultailment of certain planned improve- 
ments. Especial commendation was given 
the installation of tourist facilities at the 
North Rim of the Grand Canyon. These 
were cited as the best all-round public 
utility development in the national parks, 
especially from the standpoint of variety 
of service available to the public, and 


' ating in the parks to provide facilities type of architecture, 


(H. | 


(H. R.! 


The bank antislander bill (H. R. 10560, | 


Act | 


“«“(G) Whoever maliciously, with in- | 


repeats, or circulates any false report | 


| whee ota aul, : 
| Adaptation of Federal Agencies to Afford Fair ~ 
| Distribution of Opportunities and Benefits | 

| Urged at Oregon Trail Ceremony 
| 
| 


[Continued fr 


; reached our soil, came as pioneers. They silhouettes of great figures and great 


left an old established world for a new 
; one full of uncertainty and opportunity. 
Besides those who came in by boat, there 
| was a successive series of waves of set- 
'tlers from New England and Virginia 
| westward into the Indian country. From 
jthe Connecticut valley io western New 
| York, to the Western Reserve of Ohio. 
: to the plains of the Mississippi River, 
; to the broad sweep of the eastern Rock- 
“jes, and over them to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia, went scouts, stragglers, families, 
bands and companies of men, women and 
children. 

Except in the older areas, life never 
was settled, particufarly for the oncom- 
ling generation. “Out where the West 
| begins,” was constantly in the minds of 
growing youth. These migrations had 
|their effect upon the psychology and 
genius of our people. They went deep 
into the development of our whole na- 
|tional life. The first settlers, the pio- 
neers, the ones who had struggled against 
adversity and had wrested success from 
harsh and adverse conditions, were al- 
|ways the subject of local interest and 
, pride. 


| 


People Appreciate 
Heritage of Pioneers 
Now that we have spread our people 
rom shore to shore, we are beginning 
to appreciate more keenly the great 
heritage that these pioneers have brought 
us. Out of this past, which is becoming 
j}dimmer with the passage of time, the 


| 


Senator Borah Says 
_ Action Is Needed on 


| Pending Measures 


‘Declares Attempt to Avoid 
Extra Session of Congress 
Is ‘ta Patriotic Excuse for 
Going to Europe” 


“This talk about Congress disturbing 
business or that an extra session of Con- 
gress would be an unmixed evil, is an 
effort to assign a patriotic excuse for 
going home or going to Eurepe,” Sen- 
ator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, declared in 
a statement issued Dec. 29. 

The Idaho Senator issued the state- 
/ment in commenting on a statement by 
Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana, ma- 
| jority leader, who said: 

“It is the opinion of most of the mem- 


| bers of Congress and of the entire busi-| 


ness world of America as far as ascer- 
tainable, that an extra session is to be 
avoided except in case of extreme emer- 
gency. I do not believe this emergency 
‘will exist if members will forego 
| speeches on extraneous matters and con- 
|fine debate to the immediate problems 
confronting us.” 

In commenting orally on the possibil- 
ity of an extra session, Senator Borah 
declared that he considered as “neces- 
sary legislation” a solution of the inter- 
state power question, interstate bus regu- 
lation, anti-injunction legislation, rail- 
road legislation, and adequate farm re- 
lief. 

“And if we keep on spending money 
|we will have to have tax legislation,” 
he added, 

In discussing the necessity for imme- 
diate action, Senator Borah said that 
it is commonly understood that “we will 
not Jegislate on controversial legislation 
after 1932 opens,” in view of the fact 
that it is a campaign year. 

The Idaho Senator further declared 
'that in the event a special session is 
called, the World Court would be con- 
sidered. “That was understood in the 
Committee when it was voted to post- 
'pone until December, 1931,” he said. 

Sees No Organized Effort 

Senator Borah, however, stated that 
he saw no signs of any organized effort 
to force an extra session. 

The Idaho Senator’s statement follows 
in full text: 

“It may be that our fathers made a 
mistake in creating the kind of a govern- 
ment they did—especially in creating a 
Congress. But it is the only kind of 
government we have at present and if 
we are going to do business, we will have 
to get along with it the best we can. 

“Now, Congress is the only body which 
can legislate, although it has shown 
symptoms of late of delegating its legis- 
lative power if it can. There is plenty 
of legislation that ought to be. had. We 
all know perfectly well there is impor- 
tant legislation,'’not to hurt business but 
to help business. 

“I have on my desk a letter now from 
a business man, known to the whole 
country, who says that legislation is ab- 
solutely necessary along certain lines. 
One of the leading business men of New 
York came to my office last week and 
urged legislation upon matters of what 
he deemed vital importance. 


“This talk about Congress disturbing | 


business or that a session of Congress 
would be an unmixed evil, is an effort 
to assign a patriotic excuse for going 
home or going to Europe. It is a strange 
thing to me to have men fighting to get 
into Congress and then telling the peo- 
pie all the things they want to do, and 
then making every excuse possible to go 
nome and do nothing. 

“IT suggest they turn their salaries over 
to the hungry until they get back.” 

“Finish Up and Go Home” 

_ Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
in a statement issued after that of Sena- 
tor Borah, declared that “the best con- 
tribution Congress can make” to solution 
of he present depression “is to finish up 
its necessary appropriation bills and go 
home.” 

“T am perfectly willing,” Senator Reed 
said, “to leave it to the ¢ountry to say 
whether a special session of Congress is 
or is not a calamity to American busi- 
ness. The pluck and industry of our peo- 
ple are going to pull us out of this pres- 
ent depression. The best contribution 
the Congress can make is to finish up its 
necessary appropviation tills and go 
home, Congress cannot make prosperity, 
but it can often spoil i I venture to 
say that about 90 per cent of the people 
of this country feel as I do about this. 
It is not going to help American business 
or the American farmer to pour good 
public money down a rat hole for alleged 
‘relief that does not relieve.” 


Government Pioneers Held Need 


om Page 1.) 


,leaders are becoming clearer and clearer, 
|Jim Bridger, Brigham Young, Kit Car- 
-~ Gen. Custer, Sitting Bull, Buffalo 

ill, 
to every merican nckoeer ea 
played an 6utstanding nart in this great 
' American progress. When we think of 
them, a kaleidoscope of pictures passes 
through our minds—TIndien © tepees, 
grizzly bears, beaver, buffalo, the old 
long rifle, the tommyhawk, the bow and 
‘arrow, the bowie knife, the smoke from 
isolated log cabins, and the sod houses 
of the prairies. We feel the thrill of 
adventure, our throats dry with the 
|desert heat, we walk with awe under 
the great pines, we hear the vigorous 
“whoa” of the bull whacker, and the 
song of the cowpuncher. 

Pioneering required a clear appreci- 
ation of fundamentals for when a man 
started off with a pack on his hack into 
new country, or took his family in an 
emigrant wagon, he had to strin down 
|to the essentials of human existence. 
Taecre was no space for furbelows or 
trinkets or knicknacks. Simple food, 
easv to carry, strong clothing, powder 
‘and ball, salt, and perhaps coffee, and 
the simplest of remedies. were akout all 
that could be carried along, and when 
the journey was a long one, as it had to 
be when the great plains and valleys of 
the middle of the country had to be 
crossed, and in addition the Rockies or 
the Sierras surmounted, there was con- 
stant discarding until only the most im- 
portant and most valuable possession re- 
|mained. This pioneering required in- 
| itiative, independence and cooperation. 
| The periods of hard pioneering were 
|sueceeded in the favored portions of the 
country by the possession of wealth and 
new leisure. Naturally enough, during 
the more active period, comparatively 
little attention was pzid to education, 
art, literature and medicine. The church, 
except for some rough camp meeting 
types of organization with itinerant 
preachers, had to wait on community or- 
ganization. Law and order were largely 
an individual matter. People were con- 
tented to leave others alone if they were 
let alone. It was only when abuses of 
the grosser sort came into the life of the 
pioneer that he was willing to organize 
for action. ‘When he did there was short 
shrift for the criminal. Law books were 
scarce and trees were handy, so that the 
full penalty was usually taken. 

The developments in the various parts 
of the country were in accordance with 
the character and aspirations of the peo- 
ple settling there. Those seeking homes 
soot made solid communities. Those 
seeking wealth through mining, trapping 
and transportation, led a more scattered 
; and a less substantial life and their peri- 
‘odie visits contributed to the instability 
of many communities. 


With the increase in wealth and leisure 
for old and young, .school appeared to 
|help the growing youth. The adults were 
| strong, but often untrained mentally so 
ithat, nerhaps to a larger extent than 
now, they were often without set stand- 
; ards and susceptible to all forms of de- 
ceit and cupidity. There was no scien- 
| tifie background for medical knowledge 
|and little appreciation of what we call 
culture. There was much of superstition 
and magic and fancy in the minds of 
most so that there was a long period, 
not yet unfinished, when skunk oil was 
the cure for colds, when crayon enlarge- 
ments of photographs and daguerreo- 
types, and hair wreaths, represented art. 
Culture came but it came slowly. 


New Horizons Loom 


In Modern Life 


We are stirred as we visualize that 
American pioneering which made our 
country great. To face the new and the 
unexnected each day, to see new country, 
to fight against hunger and perhaps 
enemies, either animals or hostile men, 
to carve out a new kind of existence. is 
full of interest and stimulation. We 
might think that the days of pioneering 
are over on this continent, for what the 
railroad and the automobile can not 
readily reach the airplane now brings 
into view and makes accessible. And 
yet, these are the true pioneering dzys 
for America. There are wider fields for 
new ventures and new endeavors than 
ever before. We have reached out into 
the unknown with the hands of science 
and discovery gathering new facts which 
give us new power to do new things in 
new ways. These facts put into use are 
remoulding, rebuilding, and recasting our 
civilization. We have yet to find how 
to use these discoveries in the best way 
for the benefit of all of our people. 

New pioneering is required to adapt 
our established governmental machinery 
so that it can play its part in maintain- 
ing a uniform distribution of opportunity 
and a fair distribution of the benefits 
brought to us by science. We have still 
to pioneer our way through the whole 
auestion of public order in its relation- 
ship to our great cities. Our mechanism 


of majority rule has not been a success+ 


in working out and controlling the forces 
; which profit by preying on the weake 
nesses of men and by breeching the law, 

The modern bandit with his sleek ways 
and his ready gun had his counterparts 
at Natchez-under-the-Hill, at Dodge City, 
and on the Comstock. We need ney 


pioneering to have self-respecting cities 


again, 

Out of the great minds that built up 
;our Constitution and our’ Governme 
developed ideas for the self-control es 
‘human beings socially organized that 
seem to us to make for more happiness, 
comfort and satisfaction for human ‘bee 


Ezra Meeker, are figures known — 
They 


ings than any other form of governs — 


piece of American pioneering. 
are seeking to follow our course. 

As world pioneers we mu>* join in’the 
peaceful solution of all human roblems, 
whether they be those of individuals. na- 
tions or continents. We are consci 
of the opportunity to reduce to a minik 
mum the killing of men as the basis of 


mental control: It was the upreay 
ers. 


settling troubled international relati ra 


Instead of spilling blood we can use t 


milk of human kindness and the aSSeMe 


bled brains of earnest people. ‘i 
The standing example of the pioneer 
of the western trail whose aim was 
reach his goal in spite of all adversiti 
must be communicated to all of our peo» 
ple. Times may be softer, but advange 
is just as hard as ever. The pio 
who bear America’s future on 
shoulders must be trained, couragee 
purposeful and cooperative or the de 
weight of our involved economic and 
dustrial civilization will bring them 
| their knees, 
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olds Its Rank 


As to Population 


Census Figures for 
4930 Show 12,588,066 
. Residents; Record Gain in 

History Is Made 


The State of New York retained its 
rank as the leading State in point of 
population, the 1930 final census figures 
showing 12,588,066. residents, according 
to a statement issued by the Bureau of 
the Census, Dec. 29. The numerical gain 
was the largest in the history of the 
State, it was stated. The statement fol- 
lows in full text: Sanyo Neate 

Final ulation figures for the e 
of New york have just been issued by 
the Census Bureau in bulletin form. The 
population of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, 
according to the 15th census, was 12,- 
588,066, which represents an increase 
of 2,202,839, or 21.2 per cent, as com- 
pared with the population on Jan. 1, 
1920. Numerically, this increase was 
the largest in the history of the State. 
New York retains its rank as leading 
State in point of population, having 
about 3,000,000 more inhabitants than 
Pennsylvania, the second State, and 
about 5,000,000 more than Illinois, the 
third. 

At the first Federal census in 1790, 
New York, one of the original 13 States, 
had 340,120 inhabitants and ranked fifth 
in point of population. At the census | 
of 1800, the population increased to 
589,051, or 73.2 per cent, and in 1820, 
when the million mark was passed, New 
York took first place in population. 
From its earliest census period up to 
the present, New York’s gain in actual 
numbers has steadily increased. The 
population reached 3,000,000-in 4850, 6,- 
000,000 in 1890, and 10,000,000 In 1920. 

Aside from the’counties: which are co- 
extensive with boroughs of New York 
City, the largest county in the State in 
point of population is Erie, including the 
City of Buffalo, with 762,408 inhabitants. 
Westchester County is second, with 520,- 
947 inhabitants. The largest numerical 
increase outside of New York City, was 
176,933 in Nassau County, closely fol- 
lowed by a gain of 176,511 in Westches- | 
ter. The highest rate of increase of | 
any county in the State was 140.3 per 
cent in Nassau County. Westchester 
and Nassau counties also show the 
greatest density of population of coun-| 
ties outside of New York City. Hamil- 
ton County was the more sparsely settled 
with only 2.3 persons to the square mile. | 


There are 55 cities and 14 villages in| 
the State which had a population of 10,- | 
000 or more in 1930. New York City! 
has 6.930,446 inhabitants, or more than| 
half the population of the entire State. | 
This figure represents an increase of 1,-| 
810,398, or 23.3 per cent. Each of the} 
five boroughs comprising the city in- 
creased in population, with the exception 
of Manhattan. Queens showed the high- 
est numerical gain of any of the bor- 
oughs of New York City, with an in- 
crease of 610,087. Richmond borough, 
with 158,346 inhabitants, had the small- 
est increase. Manhattan borough, due to 
the encroachment of business properties | 
upon the residential areas, decreased 
from 2.284,103 to 1,867,312. Brooklyn is 
now by-far.the largest of the. boroughs 
of New York City, with 2,560,401 in- 
habitants. Buffalo, the second city in 
the State, has 573,076 inhabitants, which 
represents an increase of 66,301, or 13.1 
per cent, over the population in 1920. 
The remaining cities in the State with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants are Roch- 
ester, Syracuse, Yonkers, Albany, and 
Utica. Yonkers was the only one of 
these cities that had a higher rate of 
increase than New York City. The six 
cities in the population group between 
50.000 and 100,000 are, in order of popu- 
lation, Schenectady, Binghamton, Niag- 
ara Falls, Troy, Mount Vernon, and New| 
Rochelle. Niagara Falls and New 
Rochelle both increased almost 50 per! 
cent over their population in 1920. Twelve 
cities and villages in the State first at-| 
tained a population of 10,000 or more 
during the past decade. Kenmore, in 
Erie County, had the highest rate of 
gain of any place in this group, with| 
421.6 p2r cent increase. Floral Park| 
ranked second with a rate of 377.6 per | 
cent. | 

There are 595 incorporated places | 
(cities, towns, and villages) in the State, 
of which 72 are listed for the first time 
in this bulletin. The smallest incor-| 
porated place in the State is Dering| 
Harbor, in Suffolk County, with 39 in- 
habitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for New York, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants for each county, city, 
town, village, and borough, may be ob- 
tained by writing to the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, D. C. | 
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Topical Survey of Federal 


Government 


Fruit and Vegetable Industry 
Has Maintained Steady Growth| Radio and Films 


Carlot Shipments Have Increased From 700,000 to 
1,000,000 Since 1900, Federal Specialist Says 


_Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


shown the practical contacts between 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


their places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Wells A. Sherman 


Chief, Division of Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, © 
Department of Agriculture 


Domestic Markets. 


HE fruit and vegetable industry 
has grown steadily during the last 
few years. Carlot shipments have 

increased from approximately 700,000 
in 1900 to more than 1,000,000 in 1929. 
Official inspection and certification, 
which has played suth an important 
part in marketing these shipments, 
has also shown a tremendous growth 
during the same period. 

When the United States entered the 
World War in 1917, potatoes was the 
only product for which the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture had recommended 
standard grades. The use of these 
standards was so satisfactory that it 
created a demand for grades on other 
commodities and by 1930 the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics had recom- 
mended grades for more than 40 dif- 
ferent kinds of fruits and vegetables. 
The increase in trading on the basis 
of official grades was accompanied by 
an increased demand for and use of 
official inspection. Inspection and 
standardization go hand, in hand, and 
are inseparable, as each is dependent 
upon the other. 

Government inspection, which began 
in 1917, was limited to certification of 
condition as to soundness. During 
the first year approximately 6,000 
cars were inspected and, beginning 
Oct. 1, 1918, the law was amended so 
as to provide for inspection and cer- 
tification of quality as well as condi- 
tion. The work, which was at first re- 
stricted to shipments when received 
at important central markets, was ex- 
tended to point of origin beginning 
July 1, 1922. As no additional appro- 
priations were made for this work, it 
was necessary to enter into coopera- 
tive agreements with the different 
States whereby the States handled the 
finances and the Federal Department 
supervised the work of inspectors em- 
ployed by the cooperating party and 
licensed by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. At the present time, joint 
State-Federal inspection of fruits and 
vegetables is available in 39 States, 
and from a beginning of 72,000 cars 
which were inspected at shipping point 
during the first year it was in prog- 
ress, the work had increased to 243,- 
699 cars during the last fiscal year. 
During the same period, 44,740 cars 
were inspected in terminal markets 
and the total number of inspections, 
288,439, broke all previous records. 

* * * 

HE phenomenal growth of this 

voluntary inspection service which 
is maintained by the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics, is the result of 
the growing conviction on the part of 
shippers and receivers that official in- 
spection has been of untold assistance 
in placing their business on a sound 
basis. As long as the market is good 
and business is going well, it makes 
no difference who does the inspecting, 
especially when the shipments arrive 
in perfect condition. But when the 
market declines and buyers ask for 
allowances, claiming that the goods 
are below grade or in poor condi- 
tion, the situation is different. Be- 
cause of its neutrality, official inspec- 
tion has a great advantage over any 
private inspection agency. Moreover, 
the inspectors of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics have a thorough 
knowledge of fruits and vegetables as 
well as the grades therefor, and the 
certificates which they issue are re- 
ceivable in all courts of the United 
States as prima facie evidence of the 
truth of the statements contained 
therein. 

Shippers have commended the ship- 
ping point inspection service very 
highly and its use has been of great 
benefit to them in marketing their 
products. The practice has become 
quite general for buyers to specify 
U. S. No. 1 stock in placing their 
orders by telegram and the only way 
the shipper can be sure of this grade 
is to have his shipments checked by 
official inspection. Stock which grades 
U. S. No. 1 when shipped to a reputa- 
ble dealer is usually accepted. Ship- 
ping point inspection furnishes a clear 
picture of the quality and condition 
of shipments of fruits and vegetables 
and has eliminated much misunder- 
standing between buyer and seller as 
it has provided a basis of trading 


authority to say what disposition 
shall be made of such shipment or 
take part in the settlement of an 
dispute or claim for allowance. The 
certificate provides a basis on which 
the disputants can usually settle their 
difficulties promptly and with fairness 
to both sides. 

The cuestion is often asked whether 
a shipping point certificate can be re- 
versed as to grade in terminal market, 
and how this is done. When a finan- 
cially interested party is dissatisfied 
with the determination of grade 
stated in the original certificate, he 
has a right to request an appeal in- 
spection. Such inspections are usually 
handled by ‘wo men and are made 
only when all portions of the load 
are rendered accessible for inspec- 
tion. Usually a wagon or truck is sent 
to the car so that enough packages 
can be removed to permit a thorough 
reinspection. Appeal inspection al- 
ways covers double the usual number 
of samples, and if the two men agree 
that the determination of grade made 
by the original inspection is incorrect, 
a certificate gis; issued reversing the 
original as to grade, for which no fee 
is charged. During the past year there 
were 293 appeal inspections made at 
receiving ‘markets, 238 of which re- 
versed the original and 55 were sus- 
tained. 

. x 

OVERNMENT inspection is of 

great value in settling a freight 
claim, because the certificates issued 
are based on statements of fact. The 
perishability of fruits and vegetables 
makes their transportation a hazard- 
ous undertaking and it has been stated 
that a claim is filed on one car out, 
of every five shipped. Fruits and 
vegetables which seemingly are in 
perfect condition at time of shipment 
often arrive at destination in bad 
condition. 

This condition may be caused by de- 
lay in transit or the shipment of pro- 
duce which was not harvested at the 
proper state of maturity. There are 
cases when the product arrives show- 
ing heavy decay and at other times 
shipments will arrive showing dam- 
ages from freezing or shifting of the 
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Plan- Proposed 


For Civie Use of 


Equipping of School and 
Church Auditoriums for 


_ Educational Broadcasts 
And Pictures Advocated 


[Continued from Page 1.) 


propriate to some national.broadcast with 
the school or church auditorium serving 
as the place of meeting. 

Distinguished speakers on all kinds of 
subjects who appear only in one or two 
cities of the country migh.s have their 
messages carried to all parts of ‘the Na- 
tion in radio broadcasts. Clubs, businese 
organizations, and social groups of va- 
rious sorts might work out a scheme 
whereby they could meet. at the school 
auditorium or church at nizht and com- 
| bine this talk with their own local prob- 
lems or interests and conclude the meet- 
| ing with refreshments, music and danc- 
| ing. 

As a medium of adult education, the 
radio and the motion picture are destined 
| to play a great role. Not only can local 
situations be adapted in a carefully 
planned program to some event of espe- 
cial national interest, but the people of 
the community or neighborhood have op- 
| portunity to be brought into closer per- 
sonal contact. These contacts would be 
lost if each individual stayed at home. 
Also the immediate application of the 
| broadcast might lose its local significance 
without some unified local interest ex- 
| pressed in a civic or club gathering. 

Experiment in Mexico 

An experiment is being conducted in 
Mexico of utmost civic signifieance and 
|it may be that we shall come to it in 
the United States. Civic centers in some 
towns haye been created with the school 
as the ntcleus. There are advisors on 
hand to give counsel in municipal gov- 
ernment, health, citizenship, and other 
matters important to the stability of 
community life. So far, reports indicate 
that the experiment has been highly suc- 
cessful. i 

_ Expert advice is necessary in- our 
civilization. It would be a fine thing to 
be able to turn to some definite place in 
a community for answers to community 





The radio has brought people closer 
together in thought. The school is an 
excellent center for civic meetings. If 
the radio can be linked directly with the 
community at its center, then with the 
assemblage of the people, formally or in- 
formally, both national and local inter- 
ests can be created simultaneously with 
highest benefits. 


Changes in 
State Officials 


. 





load. Many disputes arise between 
shipper and receiver regarding the 
quality or grade of shipments, but the 
most difficult question to answer is, 
“Who is responsible for the loss?” 
when a claim is filed against the car- 
rier for. damages. Placing the re- 
sponsibility for the loss incurred in 
shipments of fruits and vegetables 
which arrive at destination in bad con- 
dition, brings up several questions 
which can not always be satisfactorily 
answered. 
The freight claim agent must have 
a complete record of all facts in the 
case in order to make a fair decision 
and the information furnished by a 
Government inspection certificate is 
always in demand by those who make 
use of such certificates in settling 
their freight claims. A large number 
of carriers settle fruit and vegetable 
claims on the basis of Government in- 
spection certificates and this use has 
helped to increase the steady growth 
of Government inspection since it was 
first inaugurated. 
« * 


| 


| 





* 
HE Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act has already begun 

to affect the inspection service on 
fruits and vegetables. This act is | 
designed to suppress unfair and fraud- | 
ulent practices in the marketing of | 
perishable agricultural commodities in 
interstate and foreign commerce. 
Since this act went into effect in June, 
many reqeusts have been received from 
terminal markets in which there has 
seemingly been little or no interest in 
inspection heretofore, and the number 
of reqeusts for both original and ap- 
peal inspections has shown an appre- 
ciable increase over the same period 
last year. 

This increase has been due to the 
fact that receivers desired to protect 
themselves on purchases where there 
was a possibility of disagreement be- 
tween buyer and seller as to quality 
or condition. Some firms of the better 
class are running no risk of jeopardiz- 
ing their standing under the new 


|pointed Deputy Treasurer; Clarke Brown 
| appointed Deputy Secretary of State. 


|ber of Workmen’s Compensation Com- 
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Massachusetts 


Massachusetts.—Governor, Joseph B.| 
Ely, effective Jan. 8, 1931; Treasurer, 
Charles F. Hurley, effective Jan. 21, 
1931; Auditor, Francis X. Hurley, effec- 
tive Jan. 21, 1931. 

Michigan 
Michigan.—Effective Jan. 1, 1931; 
Govéfnor, Wilbur M. Bruck#r;_Secretary 
of StatesFrank D. Fitzgeraitd; Treasurer, 
Howard ©. Lawrence; Attorney General, 
Paul M. Voorhies; O.°F. Beemer ap- 


Minnesota 
Minnesota.— Effective Jan. 5, 1931: 
Governor, Floyd B. Olson; Lieutenant 
Governor, Henry Arens; Auditor, Staf- 
ford King. 


Missouri 


Missouri—Jay James, of Kansas City, 
appointed by Governor Caulfield as mem- | 


mission. 


Nebraska | 


Nebraska.—Governor, Charles W.| 
Bryan; Lieutenant Governor, Theodore 
W. Metcalfe; Treasurer, T. W. Bass: | 
Auditor, George W. Marsh. 


Nevada 


Nevada.—Attorney General, 
ashburn, effective Jan. 5, 1931. 


New Hampshire 


New Hampshire.—Governor, John G. 
| Winant, effective Jan. 8, 1931. 


New Mexico 


| New Mexico.—Effective Jan. 1, 1931: 
|Governor, Arthur Seligman; Lieutenant | 
Governor, A, W. Hockenhull; Secretary 
}of State, Mrs. Marguerite Baca} Treas- 
urer, Warren Graham; Auditor} \Arsenio 
| Velarde; Attorney General, E.“K. Neu- 
mann; Land Commissioner, J. F. Hinkle; 
|Corporation Commissioner, Jesus C. 
Sanchez; Superintendent of Schools, Mrs. 
Georgia Lusk. 
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lis Ferlsral School in Alaska Prenata 


The Federal Office of Education has jurisdiction in Alaska over 
all school activities for the education of the children of Alaskan 


Eskimos and Indians. The pic 


given in hygiene, showing class drill in the use of the toothbrush. 


Instruction Costs in Public Schools 
Totaled Two Billion Dollars in Year 


Question of Teacher Supply and Demand Becomes Matter | ve 
Of Concern to Educational Authorities 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


specific lines of work, as witness the 
introduction of aviation courses into the 
public schools of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Another feature of the past year’s 
development was the increasing tendency 
for the public schools to seek the aid of 
industries, through individuals and 
through committees, in the organization 
of industrial courses. : 
More than a million persons, young 
and old, were enrolled in vocational 
schools in 1930, including 170,000 who 
were learning to farm better, 250,000 to 
make better homes, and 625,000 to do 
some specific job better in trade and in- 
dustry, according to the report of the 
Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
This enrollment was largely in schools 
which received aid under the terms of 
the National Vocational Education Act 
and all of it in vocational courses or- 
ganized and conducted under joint Fed- 
eral and State vocational education. 
The National Congress of Parents and 


; Teachers instituted r. demonstration in 
| parent education which is supported by 
| funds appropriated for a period of two) 
| years, 1930-31, by the Laura Spelman 


Rockefeller Fund of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and directed by an expert 


how to organize and conduct study 
groups of parents and-how to train lead- 
ers for study groups. 


Recreation Recognized 


As Essential Factor 


Physical education and recreation as 
essential factors in school and commu- 
nity lifé received considerable recogni- 
tion during the year. Provisions for ade- 
quate school playgrounds were made in 


86 States, and more than 60 cities adopted 


five acres as a minimum standard for 
elementary school playgrounds. ‘ 
In the field of hygiene and physical 


education valuable studies were made by 


the Phipps Institute of Philadelphia, 
Penn., concerning tuberculosis in school 
children. 
Survey published material from _ its 
and the Carnegie Foundation completed 
its investigation of athletics in colleges. 

A surprisingly large number of col- 
leges and universities developed summer 
camps in connection with their courses 
in engineering, geology, biology, botany, 
zoology, physical education, recreation 
and forestry. 

Changing social conditions following 
the post-war period have presented va- 


|ried and complicated problems in Negro 


education. In spite of the large exodus 
of Negroes to northern cities, serious 
problems still exist in the southern 
States. Compilations made in the Fed- 
eral Office of Education during the year 


in public schools in 13 southern States 
are 69.3 among Negroes as compared 
with 83.8 among whites; that percentages 
of the two races in public high schools 


the average annual term is 18 days 


shorter in Negro than in white schools. 
Increasing attention was given during 


the year to the education of subnormal 
and abnormal children in the United 
States. 


selected to demonstrate in several States | 


The American Child Health 


health survey of the past three years, 


indicate that percentages of enrollment 


are 2.6 and 11.5, respectively; and that 


A survey of this field by the 


United States Office of Education. 


ture above llustrates instruction 


cation progressed during the year, thanks 
to the impetus given the movement at 
a joint conference on the subject, called 
by the United States Commissioner -of 
Education, in conjunction with the Amé@r- 
ican Educational Research Association 
and the Department of Superintendenee, 
at Atlantic City on Feb. 27, i930. A com- 
mittee composed of prominent directors 
of research bureaus in city school sys- 
tems was appointed at this meeting to 
study problems involved in cooperative 
research, especially the elimination of 
unnecessary duplication in work. 


Survey of Secondary 
Education Progresses_ 


The Federal Government has con- 
tributed its share in advancing the cause 
of educational research. In June, 1930, 
the Department of the Interior, through 
its Office of Education, completed its 
nation-wide survey of land-grant col- 
|leges, begun in July, 1927. This, study, 
one of the most comprehensive ever un- 
dertaken in the field of higher educa- | 
|tion, was authorized by Congress three 
years ago, and an appropriation of $117,- | 
000 was made to defray its cost. The 
;report of this investigation contained 
more than 1,800 pages and was printed 
in two volumes. All phases of the op- 
jerations of the land-grant colleges and 
universities were evaluated in this re- 
port. 

The national survey of secondary edu- 
cation, which the Seventieth Congress 
|authorized the Department of the In- 
terior to ¢onduct, through its Office of 
Education, made progress during the 
year. For. the prosecution of this. in- 
| vestigation, Congress appropriated $225,- 
000. The survey was begun in July, 
1929, and will close in June, 1932. It 
will concern itself with the organiza- 
tion, administration, financing, and work 
|of secondary schools, and with their ar- 
ticulation with elementary and higher 
education. It is expected that upon its 
findings will be based much of the edu- 
|cational legislation of the future. 
| A nation-wide study of the profes- 
|sional education of teachers, for which 
Congress appropriated $200,000, was in- 
|augurated July 1, 1930, by the Federal 
Office of Education. Copies of a care- 
fully prepared questionnaire, brief and 
ito the point, will be sent to 1,000,000 
teachers in the United States. _ | 

The National Advisory Committee on 
Education, which was organized in May, 
1929, to determine the proper relations 
of the Federal Governnient to education 
in this country, published a “Memoran- 
dum of Progress” in July, 1930. After 
laying down the general principle that 
the Government has an obligation to aid 
public education in the States, the Com- 
mittee declared that it should do so in 
a manner that will not violate other 
fundamental educational, political, social, 
and economic considerations basic to 
sound public policy. Matching Federal 
money grants, whether general or spe- 
cial, with State funds is a policy not to 
be favored, says the Committee. | Fur- 
ther, “it is unwise to centralize in the 
Federal Government, as opposed to the 
State and local governments, the power 
of determining the social purposes to be 
served by schools or of establishing the 
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1 Care 4) 
Urged to Reduce ’ 
Mothers’ Deaths 


Children’s Bureau Issues Re- 
vised Bulletin Emphasiz- 
ing Necessity for Ade- 
quate Treatment 


Proper prenatal care would reduce the 
maternal mortality rate, which is high 
in this country, according to an oral 
statement Dec. 27 by Dr. Blanche M. 
Haines, Director of the Maternity and 
Infant Hygiene Division of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau. 

Childbirth ranks next to tuberculosis 
as the chief. cause of the deaths of 
women between the ages of 15 and 45 
years, Dr. Haines said. 

The doctor made available the follow- 
ing additional information: 

The 1926 maternal mortality rate in 
this country was 6.6 deaths per 1,000 
live births, whereas in Denmark the rate 
was only 2.6 deaths per 1,000 live births. 
The death rate of infants less than one 
month old is high and is not decreasing. 


Prenatal Care Urged 
If the importance of prenatal care 
were generally known, it would be possi- 
ble to-reduce these mortality rates. To 
accomplish this, the present standard: 


which are inadequate and casual, mu 


be changed. 


Prenatal care is important in pre- 
nting albuminuria, th esecond most im- 
portant cause of maternal mortality. 
Reports showed that of 728 mothers 
who died of albuminuria at childbirth, 
more than half had received no prenatal 
care. Of 355 of the 728 mothers who 
received any care at all, only 20 had 
been cared for according to recom- 
mendations of the Children’s Bureau. 
Since a large proportion of these 
deaths can be traced to lack of, or inade- 


quate prenatal care, the Children’s Bu- 


reau has issued a* revised edition of its 
bulletin on the sudject. 


New Bulletins Distributed 
The newly issued bulletin is the. work 


of Dr. Robert DeNormandie, instructor 
in obstetrics, Harvard Medical School, in 
cooperation with the distinguished group 
of obstetricians, members of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau Advisory Committee, of 
which Dr. DeNormandie is chairman, and 


with Dr. Blanche M. Haines, director 


of the maternal and infant hygiene divi- 
sion of the bureau. 
mothers with a view to having them seek 
medical care from their physicians and 
to supplement the physician’s care. 
includes special diets for the mother-to- 
be, information on her physical and men- 
tal health, and directions for the care of 
the body and the premature baby. 


It is designed for 


It 


Since the new edition was issued on 
Dec. 1, about 35,000 copies have been 
More than 2,500,000 copies 


since it was first issued in 1913. 


Nation’s Manganese 
Consumption in 1929 


Over 1,000,000 Long Tons of 
50 Per Cent Ore Used 


\4 

The country’s manganese consumption 
last year was equivalent to 1,107,000 long , 
tons of 50 per cent manganese ore, ac- 
cording to a statement Dec. 23 by the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of Com- 
merce. 

Only about 48,000 tons of this total 
was used in making chemicals, and the 
rest was utilized in metallurgical manu- 
facture, it was pointed out in the state- 
ment which follows in full text: 

Manganese consumption in the United 
States during 1929 was approximately 
equivalent to 1,107,000 long tons of 50 
per cent manganese ore, according to 
Seott Turner, Director of the United 
States Bureau of Mines, Department of 
Commerce. This includes 1,059,000 tons 
used in metallurgical manufactures, as 
aetermined by actual canvass conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines, the balance of 
about 48,000 tons being estimated for 
chemical manufactures of which no 
direct canvass has yet been made. 

These are derived totals from reported 
consumption of ores ranging in grade 
from about 7 per cent to about 58 per 
cent. The actual tonnage of manganese 
ore and other manganese-bearing mate- 
rials consumed amounted to about 2,266,- 
000 long tons, 2,101,000 long tons of ore 
having been consumed in domestic metal- 
iurgical plants. while it is estimated that 
the manufacture of manganese metal- 
lurgical products imported into the 
United States required 165,000 long tons 
of ore averaging 42.75 per cent man- 
ganese. The actual grades and tonnages 


techniques of educational procedure.” 
Noticeable Effort Made 
To Better School Revenues 


Office of Education disclosed that there 
are 736 cities with a population of more 
than 10,000 which now have special 
classes and schools to reach those chil- 


which established more cordial rela- 
tions between them. 
* * 


Drought Is Relieved 


| 
Over Large Area| 


of ore used in domestic metallurgical 
plants were as follows: 


New York 


New York.—Attorney General, John 


act and are making it a point to call 
for inspection whenever there is a 


’ possibility that a complaint may be 


Tons Pct. 


Weather Bureau Reports Heavy 
Rains in Central East 


The drought which has persisted in 
the central eastern States since last | 
Spring was relieved to a large extent 
over a wide area by the rain which fell 
Dec. 26 and 27, the first rainfall of any | 
considerable amount in that area since | 
Spring, J. B. Kincer, Chief of the Divi- 
sion of Agricultural Meteorology of the | 
Weather Bureau, stated orally Dec. 29. 

Heavy rains fell on these two days | 
in Maryland, one of the States worst in- | 
jured by the drought, and in Virginia, 
West Virginia, and Pennsylvania, rang- | 
ing from 0.8 inch to about 2 inches, Mr. | 
Kincer said. In southern Ohio, a district | 
which suffered severely from the drought, | 
the fall was light, however, and provided 
little relief. 

The rainfall was sufficient to bring up | 
the streams and remove much of the) 
trouble caused by water shortage, Mr. 
Kincer said, but it was not enough to 
replenish the supply of water in the sub- | 
soil and restore dry springs and wells. | 


Temperature Tests Made in 
Studying Airplane Motors | 


An air cooling coil temperature of | 
minus 80 degrees F. and an air pressure | 
of only about one-third that at sea level | 
were attained during a test recently in| 


the altitude laboratory of the Bureau of | 


Standards. The temperature of the air 
was cooled down to minus 53 degrees F., 
which is the lowest yet obtained in a 
test of this kind, and in order to obtain 
this temperature it was necessary that 
the cooling coils reach a temperature of 
nearly minus 80 degrees F. 

This is the only laboratory of its kind 


i 


RECEIVERS also use the service as 

a basis of resale and diversion of 
cars to other markets which may have 
been inspected at point of origin. In 
addition to using the service for the 
purpose of obtaining an up-to-date 
certificate, the receiver or purchaser 
often requests inspection in order to 
secure an impartial report which 
would show whether the shipper has 
delivered the grade of goods specified 
in the sales contract. The inspector 
who examines a carload upon the re- 
quest of some financially intererted 
party, issues a certificate which ac- 
curately shows the quality and con- 
dition of the shipment, but he has no 


filed against them under the act. The 
passage of this act has also resulted 
in} increasing the number of inspec- 
tions made at point of origin and 
manv shippers have issued blanket or- 
ders for the inspection of all of their 
shipments. 

In case a shipment is rejected after 
arrival at destination, the certificates 
issued at point of origin or in the ter- 
minel market are of great value in 
making adjustments under the act. 
The law provides that in anv hearing 
under the act, certificates of inspec- 
tion issued in accordance with the 
provisions of the act shall be accepted 
as prima facie evidence. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets” to apnear in the 
issue of Dec. 31, Mr. Sherman will discuss the activities of the Division of 
Fruits and Vegetables, Bureau of Agrieultural Economics, which relate to 
the standardization of grades for fruits and vegetables. 


Copyright 19 


in the United States and is used in study- 
ing the performance of airplane engines 


under the conditions encountered.at vari- 


ous altitudes. Pressures corresponding 
to those which exist at altitudes up to 
30,000 feet and temperatures similar to 


|those up to 25,000 feet can be obtained. | 


Special instruments are used to meas- 


|ure horsepower, fuel consumption, and 


the heat losses in the exhaust, cooling 
water, etc. 

The test was in connection with an in- 
vestigation of the effect of humidity on 
engine performance being made for the 
Navy Department and employed a 12- 
cylinder V-type, watercooled, airplane en- 
gine furnished by the War 
ment. This engine develops 410 horse- 
power under normal atmospheric condi- 
tions, at 2000 r. p. m., that is, on the 
ground, but at the altitude of 25,000 its 
horsepower is less than 100 when un- 
supercharged. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


Depart- 


) by The United States Daily Publishing Corporation 


Plan to Reserve Historic 
Tract Is Before President 


A proclamation providing for the cre- 
ation of a Federal reservation to be 
known as the Colonial National Monu- 


| 


mitted Dec. 27 to President Hoover for 
his approval by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, Ray Lyman Wilbur. 

Secretary Wilbur stated orally at the 
White House following his conference 
that he expected the President to sign 
the proclamation establishing the pro- 
posed monument, the boundaries of which 
are to be fixed by the National Park 
Service. It is proposed, however, to in- 
|clude in the monument portions of James- 
town Island, Williamsburg and York- 
town, in order to preserve these pre- 
reyolutionary and revolutionary centers. 
The United States Geological Survey is 
directing the mapping of the areas. 





ment in the Virginia Peninsula was sub-| 


J. Bennett Jr., effective Jan. 1, 1931; 
Mrs. Maude O’Farrell Swartz appointed 
Secretary, Department of Labor. 
Ohio 

Ohio.—Effective Jan. 12, 1931: Gov- 
ernor, George White; Lieutenant Gov- 
{ernor, William G. Pickrell; Treasurer, 
| Harry S. Day; Arthur Morton and Ernest 
| Riggs appointed by Governor Cooper as 
members of State Board of Agriculture, 
| vice Edwin A. Fleming and H, H. Lud- 
| wig, terms expired. 


Oklahoma 


Oklahoma.—Effective Jan. 12, 1931:| 
| Governor, William H. Murray; Lieuten- | 
ant Governor, Robert Burns; Secretary 
|of State, R. A. Sneed; Auditor, Frank C., 
| Carter; Treasurer, Ray O. Weems. 
Oregon 

Oregon.—Governor, Julius L. Meier, 
| effective Jan. 12, 1931. | 

Pennsylvania 
| _Pennsylvania.—Effective Jan, 20, 1931: 





| 





Governor, Gifford Pinchot; Lieutenant 
| Governor, Edward C. Shannon; Secretary 
of Internal Affairs, Philip H. Dewey, ef- 
jfective May, 1931; Attorney General, 
William A. Schnader, vice Cyrups E. 
Woods, resigned; Edwin R. Baldridge 
appointed by Governor Fisher as referee 
|for Women’s Compensation Board, vice 
Jacob Snyder, effective Dec. 16; Miss 
Beatrice McConnell appointed as Direc- 
tor of Bureau of Women and Children, 
Department of Labor and Industry, vice 
|Miss Sara M. Soffell, appointed as 
county judge in Allegheny County. 


South Carolina 
South Carolina.—Effective Jan. 


1931: Governor, Ibra C. Blackwood; 
Lieutenant Governor, James ©. Shep- 





20, | 


dren deviating from average capacity. 
Research Is Dominant 
Note in Education 


If one were to ask, “What is the dom- 
inant factor in education at the present 
time?” the answer would undoubtedly 
be, “research.” It is through “research” 
that education, in this country, is making 
“American educa- 
tors,” said William John Cooper, Com- 
missioner of Education, in an address 
before the Department of Superintend- 
ence, National Education Association, in 
February, 1930, “are studying in a sci- 
entific and professional spirit the prob- 
They are shaking off 
No longer do 
school boards send delegates abroad to 
bring back ideas for our democracy. Our 
rapid advance in the sciences basic to 
education and our supremacy in mechan- 
ical lines open for us the road to world 


such rapid strides. 


lems of our time. 
the fetters of tradition. 


leadership.” 


State, Elizabeth Coyne;; Treasurer, A 


School and Public Lands, E, Jacobsen. 


Texas 
Texas.—Effective Jan. 20, 1931: 


ernor, Edgar Witt; 
James V. Allred. Effective Jan. 15 
/1931: Treasurer, Charlie Lockhart 
Agricultural Commissioner, J. E. 
Donald; Rice 


Attorney General 


Jack Blalock, resigned. 


Washington 


Washington.—Byron R. Lewis 





pard. 
South Dakota 


e 


Plans for cooperative research in edu- 


Governor, Warren E. Green; Lieutenant 
Governor, O. K. Whitney; Secretary of 


C. Goodhope; Deputy Commissioner of 


Gov- 
ernor, Ross 8, Sterling; Lieutenant Gov- 


Mce- 
M. Tilley appointed as 
First Assistant Attorney General, vice 


ap- 
pointed by Governor Hartley as Director 
: of Transportation, Department of Public 
South Dakota.—Effective Jan, 6, 1931: Works, vice Enoch W. Bagshaw, deceased. 


The Advisory Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, published its report 
on Nov. 10, 1930. The extent of educa- | 
tional broadcasting in the United States 
and 60 other countries was summarized. 
The report of the foregoing committee 
led the United States Commissioner of 
Education to call a conference on educa- 
tion by radio in Chicago, IIl., on Oct. 13, 
1930, at which representative educators 
and commercial broadcasters, and a 
member of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion were present. This conférence urged | 
that Congress “enact degislation which 
will permanently and exclusively as- 
sign to educational institutions and Gov- 
ernment educational agencies a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent of all radio broad- 
casting channels which are or may be- 
come available to the United States.” 

During the year noticeable efforts were 
made to improve the means of raising 
school revenue. Investigations on the 
subject were instituted by eight authori- 
tative committees of State legislatures. 

Research studies which look particu- 
larly toward the equalization of educa- 
tional opportunities for children in rural 
communities were inaugurated by the 
United States Office of Education. Among 
such projects was one which endeavored 
to obtain a representative picture of the 
extent to which various levels and types 
of education are available to rural chil- 
dren. A number of educators represent- 
ling State departments of education and 
professors in higher institutions in rep- 
resentative States cooperated in the 
collection of the information. Individual 
records of approximately 60,000 rural 
children, showing the distance their 
homes are from schools provided, attend- 


, 


data, together with an evaluation of the 
influence of distance upon their educa- 
tion, form the basis of the study. 








A noteworthy project in education was 


Domestic manganese ore .. 
Foreign manganese ore ... 
Foreign ferruginous man- 
ganese ore ..... 
Domestic ferruginous man- 
ee 
Miscellaneous domestic ma- 
WME. 5-c ca sa eeeL a ok o 
Domestic manganiferous 
iron ore 
Foreign manganiferous iron 


27,685 
618,698 


54.8 
47. 


23.77 
15.08 
13.89 
7.68 
6.65 


2,101,396 21.85 

Of this total, equivalent to 918,124 tons 
of 50 per cent manganese ore, 70 per 
cent was consumed in manufacture of 
ferromanganese, 7 per cent in spiegel- 
eisen, and nearly 23 per cent in man- 
ganiferous pig iron, 

Other consumption or distribution cane 
vasses conducted by the Bureau of Mines 
include tin, silver, fluorspar, petroleum, 
coal, and raw materials consumed in pro- 
aoantion of pig iron, ferro-alloys and ce- 
ment. 


115,664 
123,809 
165,035 

1,000,000 

50,505 


the survey of the public-school system of 
Buffalo, inaugurated in March, 1930, and 
completed in December, 1930, by the 
United States Office of Education at the 
request of the Buffalo Municipal Re- 
search Bureau, Inc., and the Board of 
Education of Buffalo. 

During the past year the Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church inaugurated a survey of the uni- 
versities anc colleges under its control, 
as a part of a general survey of all 
Methodist educational institutions. 

State surveys of higher education in 
Arkansas and Oregon were completed 
during the year by the United States Of. 
fice of Education. The Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education 


ance, age, school progress, and other! made a resurvey of engineering education 


as a means of ascertaining the changes 
that may have resulted from the major 
survey undertaken by the society four 
years ago. 
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AvrTHorizey Statements Onty Are 
PusLisHeD WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


r. Klein Says ‘Foreign Enmity’ 
To America Is ‘Largely Mythical’ 


Importance of American Stability in Recovery 





vs ae" . Ube! 





Of World Business Realized by 


: Europe, He Declares’ 





Declaring that alleged foreign enmity 


toward the United States is “largely 


mythical” in Europe and the Near East 
little real bitterness exists 
against the United States because of the 
tariff, Dr. Julius Klein, the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, declared Dec. 
28 in a radio address that in: Europe 
there was “a deepening appreciation that 
in America’s economic stability lies the 
greatest hope for world recovery.” (A 
summary: of Dr. Klein’s address was 
published in the issue of Dec. 29.) 

Dr. Klein’s address, delivered from 
Station WMAL, Washington, D. C., over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, fol- 
lows in full text: 

Tonight I would like to give you a few 
high lights of the European share in this 
world-wide depression as it affects our 
own business prospects. How have they 
approached such problems as wage- 
stabilization, tariffs, trade barriers, and 
so forth? What are their methods as 
against ours? 

First of all, i want to speak about one 
reajly vital matter that deserves to be 
cleared up. Not very long ago, strong 
statements were proclaiming that our 
country was incurring the deep, violent 
resentment of most of the peoples of the 
earth—by our war-debt attitude, or our 
immigration policy, or our tariff, or our 
devotion to bathtubs, or our manners or 
the cut of our clothes as exemplified in 
the movies, or the size of our banks—or 
something! We were led to believe that 
around every foreign fireside the family 
gathered each evening and went into a 
five-minute huddle of good, snappy anti- 
Americanism, How about it today? 


Well, for one thing, there’s no denying | 


the fact that when the business world 


“broke loose” some 14 months ago, our | 
ey” |}pean and eastern Mediterranean coun- | 


friends across the sea did probably de- 


rive some satisfaction from the revela- | 
tion that (as some of them put it, in} 


substance) “Uncle Sam isn’t the Strong 
Boy he thought he was; he isn’t invul- 
nerable after all. But today as you go 
about Europe talking with representative 
business leaders and officials you hear a 
very different note—one of distinct anxi- 
ety lest our recovery be too much re- 


tarded—in other words, a deepening ap-| = j:, 4:07 ree A h 
preciation that in America’s economic | WStitutions in those districts; from the 


perfume had been sold. That market | 
had vanished suddenly by reason of the 
Soviet revolt, whose high-powered, fer- 
vent emotions apparently didn’t exactly 
coincide with such dainty, fragrant deli- 
cacies as attar of rose perfume. So the 
gist of the matter was: The collapse of 
Russia’s perfumed aristocracy had cre- 
ated, through devious, far-reaching chan- 
nels, the little black imp of threatened 


failure that was perching on the cash-! 
drawer of the garden-tool manufacturer | 


in the Middle West. 


Such examples could be multiplied | 


They prove the 


many thousand fold. i~ 
n 


fact of economic interdependence. 


they make us recognize more keenly the | 





importance of this question as to what 
the present foreign feeling is toward the | 
United States. 

I’m going to answer that question a bit 
summarily by saying: In Europe and 
the Near East the alleged foreign enmity 
toward this country and its business ef- 
forts is largely mythical right now—a 
figment of superheated imaginations, To 
be sure, you can find some local irrita- 
tion or envy in certain spots—but any | 
general, organized animosity or malev- | 
olence toward American commerce or 
the American people is virtually non- | 
existent. | 


Good Will Results 
From Fair Dealing 


In only one European country can bit- 
terness against us on account of the 


tariff be said’ to prevail today with real 


strength—and that is a country of dis- | 
tinctly minor importance in world eco- 
nomics, only 3 per cent of whose exports 
are adversely affected by our new Tariff ! 
Act. | 
In by far the greater number of Euro- 


tries, ill-feeling toward the United | 

tates is conspicuous by its absence. | 
And in one great region to which we give | 
too little thought—the Balkans and the} 
Near East—there is a genuine, deep fre- | 
gard for this country—a hearty friend- 
liness that has arisen from a variety of 


| causes: from lp.g-established trade rela- | 


tions that few people know about; from | 
the devoted efforts of our educational 


local achievements of our contractors and 





stability lies the greatest single hope for 
world recovery today, just as in the 1921 
slump. 
Efforts of America 
Attracting Attention 

They are watching, with genuine in- 


engineers; from the generous tributes of 
the returning natives who have lived in} 
the United States; and especially from | 
our obvious and utter lack of imperial- | 


|istie motives in those quarters, in con- 


terest and undisguised hope, our efforts | 
through big public works, wage-stabiliza- | 
lion agreements, community unemploy- | 


ment drives, and other media. They’ve 


trast with the aspirations of some of |} 
the great European powers. 
That’s the firm impression I got en | 
route through the Balkans and the Necr 
East, talking with men in most of the | 
walks of life—economists, industrialists, | 
i 


discovered that the American depression | labor leaders, financiers, statesmen, pres- 
doesn’t help tourist traffic in Europe,|idents, kings. I 1.et, by_the way, those | 


which means 
$600,000,000 a year to them. 


perhaps $500,000,000 or| interesting young monarth 


s, King Alex- | 


It doesn’t | ander of Jugoslavia -nd King Boris of | 


help the $200,000,000 or $300,000,000 of | Bulgaria—brisk and vigorous men of | 


yearly immigrant remittances 
America to the old folks back home. 


from ideas who take their job seriously. At | 
It | Angora, the new capital of Turkey, half- 


doesn’t help the dividend checks on their | hidden among the hills of western Asia | 


G57500,000,090 of foreign investments in 


the United States. 
How, on the other hand, does the de- 


pression in Europe affect the United | 


State. That, of course, is the question 
Frith which we are most concerned. 
may mention, first, that the specific fi- 


nancial upheavals such as the British| 


“Hatry frauds” and the French “Qustric 


New York market. There can be no 


question that our depression has been) 


sharply accentuated by these heavy sales 
of Europeon-owned securities in New 
York. 

Depression abroad has meant (as I need 
hardly say) a loss to the United States 
in the gross value of its export trade— 


but we must not fail to note the highly | 
important fact that we retain our cus-| 


tomary proportionate share in the ex- 
port business of the world. 


cause for gratification. So far as com- 


petitive ability and vigor are concerned, | pa 
Right |ermmental policies of the sheerest ex- 


we are not slipping in the least. 


¥ ] 


- frauds” (two speculative fiascos involving | 
together, close to 300 million dollars) | 
have resulted in fairly large withdrawals | 
of money from, and liquidations in, the|add that there are also elements of hope 


That is aj 


Minor, I talked with. President Mustapha | 
Kemal Pasha, of the Turkish Republic, | 
a picturesque and incisive personality if | 
ever there was one. (I want to tell you | 
| more about him in a later talk.) | 


Universal Depression 

Engulfs Europe 

| Now what—speaking broadly—is the 
condition of Europe as a whole? Europe 


is in a bad way; there is no use trying 
to blink that fact. But let me hasten to | 


|—forces making gradually for better- | 
ment. Europe is engulfed (as we our- 
selves have been) in a depression that 
is universal. Unemployment in Europe 
will probably be at its peak toward the | 
latter part of January and is expected to 
reach 7,500,000 or more. There is politi- 
cal unrest, seething to the surface in| 
many places, in many varied forms. Ac- 
tual hunger exists—and political upheav- | 
als are feeding on the empty stomachs 
of the land. Politics is often disorgan- | 
ized, is made futile and confused, by the | 
multitude of parties—resulting in gov- | 


and cotton and that when he conveyed 


major industry has 
| mission. 


| glaring discriminations to which agricul- 


|to New York for export the freight | 


| of cheap farm labor as, well as cheap! 


at the present time there is one specific| Pediency, a resort to hopeless compro- 
favorable factor; Inventories all over| Mises, a lack of coordinated efforts and 
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On Farm Products 


Establishment of Division by | 
Farm Board to Correct 
Discrimination Will Be 
Proposed in Bill 


Creation of a rate adjustment division 
in the Federal Farm~ Board to consider 
applications for correcting freight rate 
discriminations in the maketing of farm 
products will be proposed in a resolution 
which Representative Jones (Dem.), of 
Amarillo, Tex., announced Dec. 29 he will 
pantees when Congress reassembles 

an, 5. 


Mr. Jones said the Interstate Com- | 
merce Commission had advised him that 
no one authorized to speak for the farm- 
ers had applied for reductions all along 
the line on export freight rates on wheat 





that message to the Federal Farm Board | 
and suggested it apply for these reduc- | 
tions he received no reply. | 
A written statement made public by | 
Representative Jones follows in full text: | 
Upon the reconvening of Congress I} 
shall offer a joint resolution directing the | 
Federal Farm Board to establish a rate 
adjustment division for the purpose of | 
filing applications to correct the freight | 
rate discriminations against the ship- | 
ment of farm products. . 
Other Industries Favored 

Every railroad and practically every | 

j its highly paid, | 
trained rate experts to handle their cases | 
before the Interstate Commer¢ée Com- 
The unorganized farmers have 
no such advocates to fight their rate bat- | 
tles, and the result is obvious in the 


ture is subjected in our rate structure. 
The Federal Farm Board has the author- 
ity and ample funds at its command to 
represent the interests of agriculture | 
with respect to freight rates. 

When iron, steel and farm machinery | 
are shipped abroad they are given 
freight reductions of from 25 to 40 per 
cent from the factory to port of export. 
When steel is shipped from Gary, Ind., 


rate is reduced 40 per cent. Automobiles | 
for export are also allowed a big reduc-| 
tion, and when farm machinery is ship- 
ped from Chicago to Galveston for ex- 
port a reduction of 85 per cent is 
granted, but if the machinery is for the 
use of Texas farmers the full rate is 
charged. 

In other words, the American farmer 
is charged a higher freight rate for 
American made machinery than his for- 
eign competitor who has the advantage 


freight rates. 
Would Stimulate Trade 

But when cotton and wheat are shipped 
ahroad they are allowed no reduced 
rates. Some reductions are allowed from 
terminal centers but not from produc- 
tion centers, and it is difficult to ascer- 
tain why these reductions should be given 
manufacturers and not the farmers. If 
these reduced rates stimulate commerce 
in iron, steel and manufactured products 
it is only logical to presume that they 
would stimulate the sale of wheat and 
cotton. The Farm Board is spending 
millions of dollars on a marketing sys- 

em, but no marketing system, however 
perfect, can cure the discriminations that 
are woven into our rate structures. 

In the recent grain case Commissioner 
Lewis, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, says: 

“Our carriers have extended—and we 
have not interfered—to manufacturers 
of iron and steel articles, automobiles 
and farm machinery railroad rates 25 


of the advantages of paying good wages. 
They believe that, in the long run, it is 
shortsighted and injurious to attempt 
any cheese-paring policy in the matter 
of the workers’ compensation for their 
labor. The Government concurs in, and 
strongly supports, this conviction. 

Now how about Europe? Over there 
you find wholesale, unmerciful slashing 
of wages whenever it is felt that pro- 
duction costs or administrative expendi- 
tures must be reduced. Europeans ‘are 
ready to resort to desperate measures in 
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per cent lower on export than on domes- 

tic shipments. If the same principle 

were here applied to wheat and its prod- | 

ucts it would have a very beneficial ef- E h S d b ; Cc B 

fect.” mpnastse yy ensus Dureau 
The United States Steel Corporation 

has not missed a dividend in 30 years.| ‘ mad ‘ 4 

Its common stock has earned on the av-|Records Useful in Determining Identity, Property Rights, 


erage about 12 per cent and it has ranged Inheritance and Citizenship, Bureau of Vital | 


as high as 46 per cent. No amount of 
word juggling can justify continuing ex- Statistics Points Out 


port freight rate reductions to that com- 
pany’s products and denying such reduc- 
tions to the products of Ameriea’s farms. 








[Continued from Page 1.] 
,in any community, to determine the rat-o established in 1915 on the same basis <s | 


between births ane kangen 4 = ascertain] that for deaths ‘90 per cent efficiency in 
at what age and from what cause the| : he oo he A] 
‘largest number of babies die and to take | ePorting) and included besides the Dis- | 


Inquiry Made Year Ago 
More than a year ago I wrote the 
Chairman of the Farm Board and urged 


that the Board file an application all : | beef Columbia 10 Ste : 
along the line for reduced export freight|the proper preventive steps. 3 a aes Pre , ieee mds 
rates on wheat and cotton. The réply| Vital statistics registration is neces-|vonnecticul, Maine, Massachusetts, 


was to the effect that this was handled|sary for each city and State and is even Michigan, Minnesota, New Hampshire, | 
by another department of government—|more so for the Nation. Under the Con-|New York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I/stitution the Feceral Government, how-|and Wermont. This area embraced 31) 
took the matter up with the Commission|ever, can not collect and record births|per.cemt of the population. But today | 
and was informed that no one authorized | and deaths except once in 10 years in|only two States are not included in the 
to speak for the farm group had applied/connection with the decennial census, area (Texas and South Dakota) and only 
for these reductions, |The National Government has no power one (South Dakota) has what is re-! 
I conveyed this report to the Chairman|to, enact laws requiring States to es-| garded as an unsatisfactory law. 
of the Farm Board and urged that the| tablish and finance vital statistics bu-| There is hardly a relation of life from 
Board, representing the interests of the| "Cus and the ype Of over - the cradle to the grave in which the evi- 
Yarmer, could do no finer thing for agri-|¥¢"S has shown that such statistics col-/ jence furnished by an accurate registra- 
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Soft Coal Output — 
Expands in Week 





Gain of One-sixth Is Shown in 
Anthracite Production Dur- 
ing Period , 





lignite and coal coked at the mines, is 
estimated at 9,315,000 net tons. Com- 


|pared with the output in the preceding 
week, this shows an increase of 531,000 . 


tons, or 6.0 percent. Production during 
the week in 1929 corresponding with 
that of Dec. 20 amounted to 11,360,000 
tons. 

The total production of soft coal dur- 
ing the present calendar year to Dec. 20 
(approximately 299 working days) 
amounted to 449,619,000 net tons, 


The total production of anthracite in 
the State of Pennsylvania during the 
week is estimated at 1,431,000 net tons, 
Compared with the output in the pre- 


The total production of soft coal dur- 
jing the week ended Dec. 20, including 


| 


culture than to apply for these rate | lected once in 10 years are inadequate. 
reductions. I have received no_ reply 
to this suggestion, and no action has 
been taken. 

To remedy these discriminations would 
be the finest service the Federal Farm| 
Board could render agriculture. And/ 
unless this is done, no matter how skill- | 
fuliy their marketing plans may be car- | 
ried out, agriculture would still suffer! 
an economic handicap in freight rates| 
that are too high. These discriminations 
should be eliminated. If this were done 


the situation would be very much im-}| 
proved, as freight rates are invariably 
woven into the price of the commodity. 


|The birth 


Therefore, it is encouraging to find that 
at the close of the year all States in the 
Union but one now have’ satisfactory 
birth registration laws. 

The so-called birth registration area, 
however, contains but 46 States and the 
District of Columbia, since all but one 
of the States have adequate birth regis- 
tration laws. 


complete than the registration of deacis. 
registration area at present 
includes approximately 94.8 per cent of 
the population, whereas the death regis- 
tration area includes about 96 per cent. 

The registration area for births was 











order to compete, or to balance budgets; 
and wage cuts form one of the first 
means to which they have recourse. In 


| England and Germany, and indeed else- 





lion of births may not prove of the 


|greatest value. For example, the mat-| 


|ter of descent, in the relations of guar- 
dians and wards, in the disabilities of 
|minors, in the administration of estates, 
jthe settlement of insurance and pensions, 
| the 
jconcerning marriage, residence and leg- 
acies; im marriage in our own country, 


jin the right to enter and _ practice 
|the professions and in public office, in 
|the enforcement of laws relating to edu- 


cation and child labor, as well as to vari- | 


ous matters in the criminal code, etc. 
As life becomes more complex many 








of family financial crises. 


requirements of foreign countries | 


The registration of births is much less |‘" voting and in jury and militia service, | 





ceding week, this shows an increase of 
215,000 tons, or 17.7 per cent. 

(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 
cimnaanniinnnindannainn 
jof these matters which have hitherto 
been of minor significance will take on 


a deeper meaning and acquire greater 
importance. 

A registration system is the sign of 
commercial progress and opportunity and 
is indispensable to the removal of in- 
|sanitary conditions. The upbuilding of 
communities and the foundation of com- 
mercial prosperity are to a large extent 
dependent upon reliable registration. 











Pocsonal Sinance manage. 
Wwe counsel ‘i a the heads 
of the nation's familées . ie 


HE banker serves as confidential adviser to business —con- 
cerned mainly with management, materials and methods. 
The banker is a dealer im credit in large sums. Personal 
Finance Companies are retailers of money, in units of $300 or 
less. The loans are repaid in small amounts, arranged to suit 
the financial situations of their millions of customers. 
For more than 80% of the nation’s families, Personal Finance 
Companies are the source of supplementary credit —of paying 
power—so vital to the maintenance of buying power in periods 


The business of Household Fimance Corporation is with people 
— their needs, their desires, and in most cases their emergencies. 


+ 















he Banker.. confidential © 
Adviser to Business. .. . 


Europe are depleted; there is a desire to | logical “follow-ups.” 


buny, if that is possible. 
Nations Not Insulated 
From Each Other 


You just can’t get away, today, from 
the big basic fact of world interdepend- 
ence in vital economic matters. No na- 
tion—or group of nations (since there 
has been some talk of economic alliances 
and ententes of late)—can live and 


prosper (or “go broke”) in a sound-proof, | 


moth-pfoof, impervious container. Com- 

mercial energies are too pervasive. They 
xaverse enormous distances; they cir- 
ulate, penetrate, insistently seep in. 
Some far-off incident is “remote,” 

Bay. 


though starting halfway around the 
world it may splash dangerous red ink 
upon the ledgers of the industrial con- 
cern by whom you are employed. 
on the other hand, a vigorous upwar 
thrust in some far-distant region may 


conceivably mean s{eady jobs for some | 
of those men on the street corners from | 


whom you have been buying “unem- 
ployed” apples recently. 

Modern science and invention—a speed 
that is miraculous, flinging the messages 
and materials of business around 


present-day commercial repercussions 
genuinely world-wide in their scope. 

Let me give you just one striking in- 
stance of the way it works—an exam 


that lately tormented a riven world. 


was really menacing. What was he to 
do? What was the actual resson? 
Where was the “pinch” originating? 
Frankly, he didn’t know. 
to the Department of Commerce. 


And this is what we found: He had! rate. 


Or |log” of capital, derived 
q|from the proceeds of American loans. 


the | 
globe with breath-taking rapidity—such | 
things have all combined to make our} 


: I 1 ple | sweeping, drastic measures of reorgafii- 
from the period of strife and Id. Tn | zation wherever the necessity for these 
y N\is proved. 
our American Middle West,.a manufac-|there is a spirit of conciliation, finding | 
turer of garden tools discovered that his| expression in amicable conferences an 
foreign sales had fallen off. The loss! unified endeavors. 


A multiplicity of | where throughout Europe, industrial 


Household Finance Corporation managers act as intimate 


| annoying trade barriers, bristling along | 
| militantly nationalistic frontiers, tend to | 
| baffle and to thwart the commercial cur- | 
| rents that might possess some authentic 

healing power. 
| _ These are some of the weaknesses, the 
| dark spots, in the situation abroad. But | 
|when you compare the present position 
| With that in 1921, the period of the 
| great post-war slump, you will find that | 
|Europe has substantially better re- | 
; Sources today—better powers of re- 
| sistance and recuperation. It has, in 
}general, stable currencies, in place of 
|the wild excesses of inflation, the fan- 
| tastic fluctuations, that prevailed in the 


Foreign Wage Slashes 
|On W holesale‘Scale 


Europe today, moreover, has a “back- 
in large part 


| It has vastly better physical equipment— 
| factory machinery, public utilities, roads, | 
shipping, and transportation facilities 
}of other kinds—instead of widespread 
| wreckage and devastation. The so-called | 
|*rationalization” movement (which 
jmeans a drive for greater efficiency in | 
|production, distribution, and manage- 
ment) is achieving some desirable ends. 
There is a rising passion for pure re- 
|search, applied science, the spread of | 
technical proficiency. There seems to be 
ja growing  willingness—perhaps too 
|much so, in some cases—to resort to 


In certain economic fields | 


| strikes. 
: | lockouts have been regrettably frequent 
you | earlier epoch. | 
But it may eventually reverberate | 
with a jolt, right in your own doorway; | 


| normal. 
| going the post-war slump, there were 


workers have suffered from that policy. 
In Italy the Fascist regime is introduc- 
ing wage cuts of from 12 to 25 per cent, 


| affecting a large proportion of the work- 


ers in the Kingdom. 
Europe Is Expecting 
Fair Tariff Deal 


This comparison with respect to the 
maintenance of wage rates is most em- 
phatically in favor of the United States. 
And one of the consequences is seen in 
the comparative situation as regard 
Labor disputes, strikes, and 


1n Europe, and their results gravely dis- 
tressing. Here in America one of the 
salient features of the present. depres- 


! sion has been the very few strikes that 


have occurred since the beginning of the 
slump. The number is distinctly below 
In 1921, when we were under- 


2,385 labor disputes in this country, in- 
volving nearly 1,100,000 men and women. 
Basing my estimate on 10-months fig- 
ures, I can say that for 1930 there will 


| be no more than 660 disputes, involving 


perhaps 175,000 persons. Truly an enor- 
mous falling off! This indicates, in gen- 
eral, a sound, wise policy, and a spirit 
of loyalty and cooperation. 

Let us compare some aspects of tariff 
policy—a delicate and troublesome sub- 
ject, but one that provides some enlight- 
ening lessons. The American traveler 
today is astonished at the interest and 
admiration with which many informed 
Europeans look upon the American tar- 
iff-commission idea which was fathered 





Let us compare, very briefly, the atti- | 
jtude and action of Europe and the! 
| United States with respect to some of ! 


He appeaied | the most significant factors in the eco-| 


Take, first, the wage 
Here in the United States, the 


nomic situation. 


been disposing of large quantities of | sanctity of the wage rate has been a pri- 
those garden tools through intermedi-|mary principle ever since the very be- 
aries who had not kept him posted as to| ginning of the depression. We have been | 


their ultimate markets. 


The fact was absolutely determined that wage levels | 


by both of our political parties. Europe 
is watching hopefully for a really judi- 
cial determination 


in advance. Many leaders of European 
thought have a real regard for the 
American policy of equality of tariff 
treatment for all, affording a striking 
contrast with the preferential favoritism 
of many tariff nolicies abroad—the obvi- 


‘ of tariff matters, | 
through the medium of a scientific com- | 
mission, which it considers a distinct step | 


that many of them had been going to| must be maintained, and with them our| US opportunism and the use of the tariff 


| 


and pay pressing obligations, organize and 
resume their going value inthe community.* 





THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES ON... 


ERSONAL FINANCE COMPANIES operate in those 25 states ments, with a single commercial loan 

which have adopted the Uniform Small Loan Law, devel- 
oped and sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, a social 
service research organization. Q Household Finance Corpora- 
tion, largest and oldest personal finance company in the world, 
operates through 130 wholly owned branch offices, located in71 


Cities, in 12 states. It serves more than 315,000 families annually. 


24%. This charge is stripped of all 
ment, discounts, fees or other hidden 
expenses of employing capital, inves 


Loan Policy: Through 52 years, Household has safeguarded 
the interests Of its customers; encouraged organization of 
family finances, budgeting of income and preservation of 
credit responsibility. In no way is improvidence or unneces- 
sary indebtedness encouraged. 


Loan Cost: Retailing small sums at bank rates of interest isas solving its financial difficulties. Only with the consent of Home 4 i” 
impossible as retailing coal by the basket at carload rates. Com- Office, and then only upon proof of fraudulent intent, may a « 
pare 1,000 loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly pay- local manager take legal steps to enforce collection. oa 

*Not the risk of loss of principal, but the high overhead costs of investigations and 


© 1930, H. F.C, 





financial counsel to their customers, helping them consolidate 


budget income, and 


PRESIDENT 
Household Finance Corporation 


W hat the Nation’s Leaders should know about today’s Small Loan Business 


of $100,000, A charge of 


313% a month on balances when not secured by bankable collat- 
eral or endorsers,has been established as the maximum rate 
necessary to attract Capital and permit competition. On loans 
of $100 to $300 Household has voluntarily reduced its rate to 


camouflage and conceal- 
charges. It must cover all 
tigations, collections, and 


bad debt losses in retailing these small sums. 


Collection Policy: W hile insisting that the customer follow out 
a budget plan, Household managers must at all times and under 
even the most trying conditions, cooperate with the family in 


collections make small loans to corestamers more costly than large collateral or business loans. 








Bulgaria, for use in that fascinating | 


industry, the production of attar of 
roses,,»And that industrv was depressed 
—‘in’ the slough of despond.” 


standard of living, our purchasing power, | 28 @ football in the international political 





eat re 





for future development. An understand- | 


Why? | ing that the usual levels would be ad-| 


Because the French perfume makers had |hered to was one of the most important 


been curtailing their activities and buy- 
i@x less of this precious ra‘, material. 
And what impelled them toward re- 
‘senchment? The loss of the large and 
uable Russian market, where much 





|fruits of the business conferences held 
last Fall under the President's farsighted 
leadership, just after the stock market 
collapse. American industrialists, as a 
class, were pretty thoroughly convinced 


our solid foundations for recovery and| Same, leading to the formation of groups, 


ententes, and so on. 

These, then, are some of the things 
that force themselves upon the attefition 
of anyone who studies European eco- 
nomic tendencies today. On nearly 
every point in this comparison of their 
Procedure and ours, I think the advan- 
tage is with the United States. 


ENERAL OFFICES 919 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE .:- 
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Facilitate Reading 


Fs New York, N. Y. 
Jutia Hesre AnD FRANK A. HESPE, 
EXECUTORS, ETC., 


v. 
Corninc Grass Works, INC., AND Tay- 
LOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES. 
Cireuit Court of A ls, Second Circuit. 
Ap 1 frem the District Court for the 
Western District of New York. 
Briesen & Scurtnx (HANS V. BRIESEN, | 
of counsel) for appellees; Cooper, | 
Kerr & Dunnam (DrRuRY W. COooPER 
and ALLEN C, BAKEWELL, of counsel) 
for appellant Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies; Barton A. BEAN Jr., for ap- 


for Thermo 
Held Invalid in Infringement Suit 


Previous Devices Involving Use of Coloring to’ 
of Mercury Column 
Bar Claim to Invention 


i i aes 
BW he Se 
Ty 


~ Ruling on 


% <n Sy 


Tubing 


ometer 


den Start While in Act of 
Boarding Vehicle Held 
Entitled to Damages 


|claims from those orfginally made by the 
patentee. As a result of being met by; 
the rejection of his claims, he cancelled 
his more general claims and narrowe 
them in his first patent in which the 
stripe or colored member forms a wall 
of the bore as stated in claim 2 or a 
portion of the wall of the bore of the! v. : 
back side thereof as in claim 1. And a| WORCESTER CoNsoLIDATED Street RAIL- 
patentee is estopped to claim the benefit Way COMPANY. 

of his rejected claims or such construc- 
tion of his amended claims as would be. 
equivalent thereto. (Morgan Envelope | 
Co. v. Albany Paper Co., 152 U. S. 425;) 
IL T. S. Co. v. Essex Co., 272 U.S. 429; 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts: 
Boston. 
BertHA E. CoyYLe 


Exceptions, saved by defendant at trial 


ef action of tort in Superior Court. 
S. A. Seper for defendant; F. B. SPELL- 


Of Care Required 
In Operating fs 


Passenger Injured by Sud-| 


| Massachusetts Supreme Judicial Court. | 


pellant Corning Glass Works, Inc. ‘A. G. Spalding v. Wanamaker, 256 Fed. 
Before MANTON, AUcusTUS N. Hann and/530 [C. C. A. 2].) 

CHASE, Circuit Judges. The second patent is said to be a con- 

Opinion of the Court tinuation of the first. Its novel feature 

Dec. 1, 1920 is the separation of the colored or trans- 


ireuit. J —The appel-|parent glass of colored stripe, the light 
lant. ee tn Woes, Ine. a [Sn shield and mercury bore, the stripe be- 
ufacturer, and the Taylor Instrument/ing the same visual width as the mercury 
Comvanies a distributor, appeal from bore. The patentee testified that he did 
a decree ’ which holds patents Nos, | not know how to make such tubing until 
1561925 and 1561926 valid and infringed| four years after the first application was 
by the manufacture and sale of their | filed, which would imply that the first 
thermometer tubing. The first of these| Patent did not disclose it, and this is 
was granted on an application filed Jan.| opposed to the claim that the second pat- 
10, 1922, and the second Jan. 26, 1925—|ent is a continuation of the first. 
the latter is said to be a continuation) Moreover, the second patent shows 
or division of the first. Both have been|and describes the thermometer tubing 
sustained as to their two claims. |having a colored stripe at the rear of 
The claims of the first (No. 1561925) the mercury bore and spaced from it by 
* — “““’ ‘intervening transparent glass and_be- 
} A thermometer comprising a glass tube ae — — at and ay ae 
. omet \it by the intervening transparent glass, 
i ] tudinally arr d drawn glass | « . . : ce F 
having, = longitufnaly arranged érovy Aut /is an opaque light shield with the col 
of the bore at the back side only thereof and ored stripe of a visua width substan- 
adapted to be covered by the fluid rising in! tially equal to the width of the mercury 
the bore, when viewed through the front. hore. This combination was not described 
|in the first patent. 


2. A thermometer oe Mag front | 
| tube, lored glass member forming | - ° 
5g tbe bord ths Prior Patent Said 
To Bar Rights 


one wall of the bore thereof and so arranged | 
that the fluid in rising will obliterate the 
colored member from view through the lens‘ 4 
front of said tube. However, the Frankenberg patent No. 
P. Rela 744325, issued in 1903, we regard as an 
atent Kelates to 'insurmountable prior art reference as to 
Reading of Thermometer appellee’s claims in both patents. Frank- 
enberg says, as to the object of his in- 
vention, that it relates to thermometers 


The problem claimed to be presented, 
and is to facilitate the reading thereof, 


for which these patents are said to be 
a solution, is the rapid and accurate so that persons inexperienced as well as 


es of the operation of the mercury | 
column in a thermometer—the discovery . . 

of the exact location of the top of the oe =o a Pcemcwnd = — 
mereury column. Metallic mercury is the, 2™©**°™ @ccuracy, cevermune ee 


: : -~ | ing. 
one expansible material employed in : : * 
thermometers with efficiency and satis- For this mye a > Lvs 
faction. The glass tube must be par- matneces Se Se Sear cons St want 


ticularly clear one edge is formed in a lens and the op- 


> : posite side provided with a layer of 
The mercury presents a bright sur- 

face and when passing through a bril- 

liant glass colu 





‘ of different colors from the layer and at 
i i , the reflection or the a distance apart corresponding approxi- 
absorption of light rays by the surface) mately to the width of the magnified 
of mercury is so near that of the glass| mercury thread. 
— the position f the mercury in the) A thermometer under this patent was 
glass is difficult to discover. The diam-' constructed under the direction of Mr. 
eter of the mercury column is small) Norwood, who testified that in making 
in relation to the surrounding glass tube up the sample, he followed the specifi- | 
and it is also difficult to read. Other cations: “To obviate the objections, glass 
difficulties in reading are pointed out | strips or streaks of opaque material dif- 
as due to reflective surfaces of the tubes fering in color from the opaque layer B 
or the reflective stripes that are not in| are arranged on the inner side of the 
themselveg physical ribs but optical ribs! latter, so as to leave uncovered a cen- 
due to the high reflective index of the tral band of the opaque layer B of a 
glass itself. width corresponding approximately to 
To overcome these difficulties, there|the width of the magnified mercury 
came into the art the rising or falling | thread.” 
of the mercury ina field of contrasting) The specifications also provide that 
colox-. This was accomplished by color- |““any combination of color may be used; 
ing the back of the bore itself and by|but more particularly I prefer to use 
lacing the stripe behind the mercury ;yellow streaks on white background or 
re in the clear glass of the tube and|yellow streaks on red background.” In- 
ogee by colored glass from both|deed, at the trial, Hespe, the inventor| 
‘se and a light shield of white opaque|of the patent in suit, admitted that a| 
oe rain is to the rear of the stripe. slight projection of the colofed stripe 
; e ight shield was old and used be-' beyond the sides of the bore is not fatal 
ye the patent in suit. ; \if it does not extend too much and the! 
Appellant Corning Glass Works, Inc.| more nearly the color member coincides | 
manufactured the alleged infringing|with the width of the bore, the more| 
thermometer tubing under orders and in- | pronounced is the contrast between the 
structions from appellant Taylor Instru- mercury and the colored stripe. 


ment Companies. | ts ’ 
The first patent purports to cover ther- Changes Said Not to 
|Amount to Invention 


mometer tubings in which a stripe of 

colored glass is made to form the back 

of the mercury bore and is in contact; The Patent Office recognized that the 
with the mercury column. The second|Frankenberg disclosure contemplated a 
patent provides a colored stripe in the | red background for the mercury bore 
colored glass at the rear of the bore and|and light color contrasting shields so 
a white stripe or light shield behind the | arranged as to be obliterated by the 
colored stripe. The latter patent claims rising mercury columns, but the ap- 
provide that the colored stripe be sep- |peilee argues that he was the first to con- 


arated from both the mercury ball and|ceive the idea of making the stripe of | 


the light shield by intervening transpar-|red only wide enough to be entirely 
ent glass. obliterated or hidden by the mercury col- 


experienced in the use of such instru- | 


opaque material having parallel streaks | 


| enabled, as was her right, to get safety 


MAN submitted brief for plaintiff. | 
| Opinion of the Court 
Dee. 13, 1930 
| Ruec, C. J—This is an action of tort | 
|to recover compensation for injuries al-| 
'leged to have been sustained by the’ 
| plaintiff while attempting, as a passen-| 
| ger, to board a bus of the defendant, | 
through the negligence of its operator. | 
| Several members of the plaintiff’s fam-| 
‘ily had already stepped into the body| 

of the bus. She was the last of her 
| party to attempt to get on. | 
The plaintiff testified that she had 
| One foot on the step of the bus and one | 
;foot on the ground; that tHere was a 
rod on which she‘put her hand, and she} 
|; was attempting to get herself on the) 
| bus; that she was not very quick be-| 
{cause it was hard for her, and that the! 
operator “started the bus very abruptly 
|* * * very quickly; very fast”; that her | 
position was “one foot on the step and | 
| drawing the other one up to it”; that} 
| as the bus,started very rapidly she held 
}on to the rod and managed to draw her- 
|self into the bus, and then after it was| 
jin motion swung herself around and fell 
|into a seat, whereby she was injured. | 
|On cross-examination she answered af- 
: firmatively questions, designed to elicit) 
unequivocal, categorical answers, that | 
‘she “‘got into the bus all right’”’ and then 
“fell onto the seat.” 

! Effect of Testimony 

| It is plain that the testimony of the 
| plaintiff on direct examination, if be-| 
| lieved, warranted a finding that the bus| 
;was started before she had _ safely| 
reached a position within the body of 
the bus, and therefore would form a} 
basis for the finding of negligence on| 
|the part of the operator of the bus. 

On that testimony it might have been 
found that the plaintiff had become a/| 
passenger and that the defendent was 
| obliged to treat her with the high de- 
gree of care owed to passengers and to} 
permit her to reach a place of safety} 
within the body of the vehicle. Hamil-! 
ton v. Boston & Northern Street Rail-j 
way, 193 Mass. 324; Franz v. Holyoke 
Street Railway, 239 Mass. 545, 568;| 
Fournier v. Holyoke Street Railway, 258 | 
Mass. 257; Weiner v. Boston Elevated | 
Railway, 262 Mass. 539. 

It cannot be said that her testimony | 
on cross-examinaiton, as matter of law, 
had the effect of annulling that given on 
direct examination. At most it is an in-| 
stance where the witness has made more | 
or less inconsistent statements in the 
course of an examination and where it} 
is for the jury to say where the truth! 
is. Gold v. Spector, 247 Mass. 110, 111;) 
Goodell v. Sviokcla, 262 Mass. 317, 319, 
and cases cited; McCrillis v.. L. Q 
White Shoe Co., 264 Mass. 32, 34. 

The entire testimony of the plaintiff | 
on both direct and cross-examination is: 
fairly susceptible of the construction | 
that although the bus started before she 
had succeeded in getting safely aboard, | 
nevertheless her strength of hold on the 
rod was such that she was able to get 
within the body of the bus and then fell | 
into the seat, but that she was not) 





within the bus before it started. 
Construction to Favor Plaintiff 
Thus a finding of due care on her part | 
land of negligence on the part of the| 
operator of the bus would be warranted. 
The case at bar in this respect is quite 
distinguishable from Sullivan v. Boston 
Elevated Railway, 244 Mass. 405, and 
cases there cited, and Martin v. Boston 
Elevated Railway, 262 Mass. 542, 544, 
where the witness, having made two dis- 
tinetly different seatements touching the 
‘same event, finally adheres to one in 
preference to the other as being the 
ltruth and is therefore bound by it. 


Method of Solving umn moving up and was granted inven- 
Problem Described 


It is said that as viewed from the front |i¢@! disclosure of the idea of a mercury 
column passing against a red background 
to aid in reading a thermometer. Whether 
or not the inventor regarded it as an 


or through the lens of the tube, the stripe 
appears to be the same width as the| 
bore, with the result that as the mercury 


rises, it obliterates the red in the tubings|1™Provement to make 
constructed under both the first and sec-|8Tound wide enough, ap 
ond patents. But the patentee does say enough, to be obliterated by the passing | 
that the same focal width may appear up of the mercury column, it is not 
, jsufficient to amount to invention. 


on both sides of the mercury without 
avoiding his invention. The concept of | 
both these patents lay in the desire to 


make a mercury thermometer which will the Frankenberg tu 


be as easily read as the colored spirit 
thermometer. 

The patentee says that he took a piece 
of thermometer tubing which had a very 
large bore and covered the inside of the 
wall of the bore by rubbing red ink down 
it to see what the tubing would look like| 
when it was partially filled with mer- 
cury and that he took this to the appel- 
lant, Corning Glass Works, Inc., and 
with the help of their men, skilled in the 
art, he obtained the desired result, 
namely, a tubing with colored glass form- 
Ing the rear wall of the bore and in 
contact with themercury column. 

This is the specific claim of his first 
patent as stated in his specifications. He 
shows two forms of thermometer tubes. 
In the first the color member, which may 
be red, pink or orange, is placed as a 
part of the wall of the bore of the tub- 
ing and in contact with the mercury 
column. ; 

Behind the bore, and spaced from it 
by intervening glass, is the opaque light 
shield. This light shield is not a part of 
the claimed invention of this patent. 
In his other form, it is clear that the! 
color member does not form the wall of 
the bore but is spaced from the bore by 
the intervening,transparent glass and it 
is his intention that the colored member | 
be wider than the’'merecury column and 
be seen at each side of the mercury col- 
umn. He testified at the trial that “in| 
the arrangement shown in Figs. 6 and 8| 
the mercury column would not completely 
obliterate or cover the red arfd the red 
would appear both at the sides and at'| 
the top of the mercury column.” 

There is no disciosure in the specifica-| 
tions of the first patent of a colored! 
stripe spaced from the bore by inter- 
vening transparent glass and a visual 
width substantially equal to the width 
of the bore so that the rising mercury 
column would block out the red stripe. 

The history of these patents in the 
Patent, Office shows a limitation of the} 


* 


| 


' 


|tion therefor. | 


narrowing the red background. Frank- 


It is not necessary to examine the 
lother evidence because the plaintiff is 
entitled to the construction of the testi-| 
{mony most favorable to her centention | 
‘and is not bound by the testimony of | 
, other witnesses even though called by 
herself. Haun v. LeGrand, . Mass. Adv. | 
Sh. 1930, 2027, 2028. 
Exceptions overruled. 


But Frankenberg’s patent is a practi- 


the red back- 
and only wide 


Special Appeal From Ruling | 
On Theater Razing Denied 


The petition of Sylvester Z. Poli and! 
Lee and Jacob Shubert for the allowance 
of a special appeal from the decision 
of the Supreme Court of the District of 
{Columbia denying injunctive relief 
against Andrew W. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the Government’s 
| contractor, H. Herfurth Jr., Inc., to re- 
| strain the razing of Poli’s Theater on 
| Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D. 
C., and to prevent the commission of a 
continuing trespass on the premises, has 
just been denied by the Court «* Appeals 


It is not contradicted but that glass! 
workers had sufficient skill to draw on 
bing and one skilled 
in the art could improve thereon by 


enberg’s is a full disclosure if not a 
precise disclosure of all that is claimed 
for the patents in suit. 

In the patent to Guilberg-Martin, No. 
332920, granted in 1885, for steam boiler 
gauges and thermometers, the inventor 
placed behind the bore of a tube, midway 
between it and the outside of the tube, a 
white strip which acts as a reflector and 

n the middle of this strip and applied 
directly to it, a colored strip which, as 
the patentee says, is “very much nar-| of the District of Columbia. 

rower than the white strip, so that it' The allowance of a special appeal from! 
will show very distinctly on the same.” the decision of Justice Jesse C. Adkins 
There is a combined strip of red upon in the Supreme Court was requested be- 
white behind the bore. cause some doubt existed as to whether 

When water or other transparent |or not the general appeal taken by the 
liquid is used in the tubing, it acts as a’ petitioners was authorized by law. 
lens and magnifies that part of the col- Among objections to the allowancé of 
ored strip below the level of the water so|the special appeal was that the ques- 
that the part of the strip below the level | tion involved is now moot as the ,build- | 
of the water appears broader than the | ing has nearly completely been torn down 
part above it and thus a break appears | pursuant to the Government’s building 
in the width of the colored strip at the , program in Washington. 
level of the water. Thus it appears that | 
there was common knowledge of a de- 
vice differing only in degree from what 
is claimed in each of the patents in suit. 
The older devices are formed in the same 
way from like materials and by the same 
kind of glass workers who made the tub- 
ing at the Corning Company’s works. 

What had been done previously justi- 
fied the appellants in making their tub- 
ing with a compound stripe of red super- 
imposed upon the white and located be- 
hind the mercury bore to accomplish the 
4 ry ne and the means for secur- 
ing that result. The appellees claim a s 

_ Nor is there a record here of comes) of the patented type hr — <r 
cial success which might lend support} thus appears that this improvement, if 
ce the claim of invention, It appears that! narrowing the red background be such, 
the appellant, Taylor Instrument Com-| has not woh an outstanding commercial 
panies, manufactured many types and| success in this art. It is an art old and 
kinds of thermometers and the type of| well developed. 
ee charged to infringe has been con-| Both patents aré invalid for want of 

ined to industrial thermometers as dis-|invention and in view of the prior art. 
tinguished from clinical thermometers.| Decree reversed. 


The standard white back with its light 
| shield space between the wall of the bore 
;and the outside of the tube has been 
| made and sold for many years as a prod- 

uct of this appellant. They still sell it 
at the same prices as the red back tub- 


tutes 90 per cent of their business. Seven 
lof nearly 1,000,000 of the old kinds in 


ithe period of 18 months preceding the 
| trial. 


| 


ling charged to infringe, and it consti- | 


| hundred and fifteen tubings are charged | 
| to infringe, as contrasted with the output | 


| 


| 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


‘ 


Corporations—Indebtedness—Bonds—Execution—Absence of 
trustee— 

Corporate bonds which were signed by the corporation’s president and were 
sold by the corporation were obligations of the corporation secured by the trust 
deed, although not attested by the secretary or the corporate seal, and not certi- 
fied by the trustee, and although the bonds provided that they should not be 
valid without the trustee’s certificate, since a court of equity would supply the 
want of proper execution and overlook the lack of certification. 


Hicks v. Fruen Cereal Co. et al.; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 27928, Dec. 19, 1930. 


certification by 


Corporations—Insolvency—Receivers—Attorney’s fee—Sale of stock—Interest as 
purchaser— 

An attorney for the receiver of a corporation who purchased, as a trustee for 
el a of capitalists, the block of common stock of another corporation which 
was the chief available asset of the corporation in receivership, with the ex- 
pectation on the part of both the capitalists and the attorney that he would; 
himself, take a portion of the stock, and who did in fact, either simultaneously 
with his acquisition of the stock as a trustee or soon thereafter, join the group 
of capitalists and acquire a portion of the stock and realize a profit of about 
$225,000 on the resale of a part of the stock so acquired, was not entitled to a 
fee from the receiver for his services in negotiating with the preferred stock- 
holders for the purchase of the stock. 


Tracy et al. v. Willys Corporation et al.; C. C. A. 6, No. 5817, Dec. 12, 19380. 


| Corporations—Powers—Contracts—Option to repurchase stock sold to employe— 


An option of a Missouri corporation to repurchase, at the purchase price, 
stock sold to an employe, on the termination of employment, reserved to the 
corporation in its contract with the employe, was not ultra vires but was within 
the implied powers of the corporation and was enforcible, where the exercise 
of the option would not impair the corporate capital, release subscribers from 
liability, or work an injury to creditors of the corporation. 


Harker v. Raston Purina Company; C. C. A. 7, No. 4387, Dec. 17, 1930. 


Charities—Torts—Liability of school corporation—Use of machine without guard 
over gears—Injuries sustained by student— 

Where the professor who supervised the industrial chemical engineering 
course at the school of a New York charitable corporation purchased for the 
school a machine for use by students doing laboratory work and permitted the 
students to use the machine without a guard over the gears instead of causing 
the machine to be equipped with a new guard when the old guard was broken, 
the corporation was not liable to a tuition-paying student whose finger was 
crushed in the unguarded gears while receiving instruction in the laboratory, 
in the ahsence of a showing that an administrative officer or a ministerial agent 
of the corporation had knowledge of the defect or was charged with the respon- 
sibility of inspecting the laboratory equipment, since the negligence, if any, 
was that of the professor and was not imputed to the corporation under the 
New York law. 

Higgons v. Pratt Institute; C. C. A. 2, Dec. 8, 1930. 


Fraud—<Actions—Right of action—Malicious interference with sale of lots— 
Prevention of sales— 

The owner of a tract of land who had sold the land to a corporation under a 
contract which provided for the development of the land and the sale of lots 
constituting parts of the land by the owner, and which required the corporation 
to deliver deeds to the purchasers of lots, credit the sums received therefor 


| upon the unpaid purchase price, and reconvey the unsold portion of the land 


to the owner on the receipt of the full contract price, could not recover, in a 
tort action for fraud, damages from the corporation and its president by reason 
of an alleged malicious effort to annoy the owner in the sale of lots by slandering 
title, allowing lots to be sold’ for taxes and buying in the tax title, and delaying 
delivery of deeds, in the absence of a showing that such acts prevented the sale 
of the remaining lots. 


Osgoodby v. Talmadge et al.; C. C. A..2, Dec. 8, 1930. 


Paupers—Settlement—Aliens—Liability of county to village—Cost of deporta- 
tion— 

A village in Minnesota operating under the town system of caring for the poor, 
under statutes defining the settlement of a pauper as the city, town or village 
“in which he has longest resided within” the year during which he has continu- 
ously ‘resided in the county in which such city, town or village is located, could 
not recover from the county the cost of deporting aliens who had lived in the 
village during the year preceding deportation, since the statutes defining settle- 
ment are applicable to aliens, and since the statute authorizing the transporta- 
tion of a pauper to the place of his settlement and providing for reimbursement 
from the county does not apply to the deportation of aliens to another country. 

Village of Litchfield v. County of Meeker; Minn. Sup. Ct., No. 28310, Dec. 
19, 1930. 4 


Licenses—Occupations—Furnishing information as to personal and business 
character—Constitutionality of statute—Police power—Discrimination—Reason- 
ableness— , 4 

A New York statute which prohibits a person from engaging, without a 
license, in the business of supplying information as to the personal character of 
persons and as to the nature of their occupation or business, is not unconstitu- 
tional on the ground that it constitutes an invalid exercise of the police power; 
or on the ground that it is discriminatory because of, the exemption in favor 
of persons furnishing credit information, if the statute be construed so as to 
make the exemption inapplicable to credit reporting agencies furnishing informa- 
tion as to character and habits as well as financial credit; or on the ground 
that the statute is unreasonable because of the requirement of three years’ 
experience as a “detective” or as a “member of the United States Government 
secret service, a sheriff, or a member of a city police department of a rank or 
grade higher than that of patrolman,” if such provision be construed, in ac- 
cordance with the construction placed thereon by the State officials, to require 
three years’ experience in obtaining information as to personal and business 
character, however acquired. 

Norwood et al. v. Ward, Attorney General et al.; D. C., S. D. N. Y., No. 
E-55-219, Dec. 2, 1930. 


Summary of opinions published in fuli text in this issue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 
. 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Sammary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Motor carriers—Operation—Person boarding bus as passenger—Degree of care— 
Premature starting of bus— 

In an action against a bus company for injuries sustained when the bus was 
abruptly started while the plaintiff was boarding it, with one foot on the ground 
and the other on a step of the bus, the jury was warranted in finding that the 
plaintiff had become a passenger at the time of the accident, and that the bus 
company, in the exercise of the high degree of care which it owed passengers, 
should have permitted her to reach a place of safety in the bus before starting 
it—Coyle v. Worcester Consolidated Street Ry. Co. (Mass Sup. Jud. Ct.)—V U. 
S. Daily, 3290, Dec. 30, 1930. 


Patents 


Patents—Construction of specification and claims—By Patent Office proceed- 
ings— . { 

A patentee is estopped to claim the benefit of claims rejected in the Patent 
Office or such construction of his amended claims as would be equivalent 
thereto.—Hespe et al. v. Corning Glass Works, Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. 
S. Daily, 3290, Dec. 30, 1980. . 


Patents—A pplications—Continying— 

Patentee testified he did not know how to make tubing of second patent until 
four years after the first application was filed, which would imply that the first 
patent did not disclose it, and this is opposed to the claim that the second patent 
is a continuation of the first—Hespe et al. v. Corning Glass Works, Inc., et al. 
(C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S. Daily, 3290, Dec. 30, 1930, 

Patents—Thermometer tubes claims invalid— , 

Patent 1561925 to Hespe for Thermometer Tubes, claims 1 and 2 held invalid; 
Patent 1561926 to Hespe for Thermometer Tubing held invalid—Hespe et al. v. 
Corning Glass Works, Inc., et al. (C. C. A. 2.)—V U. S, Daily, 3290, Dec. 30, 1930. 


Trade Marks 


Trade marks—Class of goods—Particular cases— 

Fresh une (apples) and canned es held goods of the same descriptive 
properties.—Skookum Packers Assn. v. Pacific Northwest Canning Co. - Oe 
P. A.)—V U. S, Daily, 3290, Dec, 30, 1930. ee, f 


Trade marks—Estoppel—Opposition—Practice and procedure in Patent Office— 

It may well be that in a suit in equity between the parties appellee may 
successfully invoke the doctrine of cabana against appellant, but the registya- 
tion of a trade mark is a statutory proceeding and the statute governs the 
rights of the parties so far as registration is concerned, even in opposition 
proceedings; under the language of the statute it is the duty of the Patent Office 
to determine not only whether an opposer has made valid objections to an ap- 
prleetion for registration, as to which it may be that estoppel can be invoked, 

ut also of determining the right of registration of the trade mark against 
which the objection is filed—Skookum Packers Assn. v. Pacific Northwest 
canning Co. (C, C. P. A.)—V U. S. Daily, 3290, Dec, 30, 1980, 


Trade marks—Jurisdiction of Court of Custom 
diction of Commissioner of Patents— 

The Court of Customs and Patent Appeals’ decision is based wholly upon the 
question of the right to register, and not the right of appellee to use its mark; 
parties cannot, by their conduct or by any agreement, confer upon the Com- 
plasioner of rigmata the pores to & that which the law forbids.—Skookum 

ackers Assn. v. Pacific Northwest Cannin » (C, C. P. —V i 
8290, Dec. 30, 1930, Bs Adel. ee 


s and Patent Appeals—Juris- 


Trade marks—Oppositions— . 

Where marks and goods of applicant and of opposer are substantially identical, 
opposition must be sustained and registration refused regardless of whether 
predecessor of one party has agreed to allow other party to use the mark.— 


Skookum Packers Assn. y. Pacific North Y _ 
U. 8. Daily, 8800, Dee. 20,184 enn Co. (C, C, PB. AL)=V 
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Rejection of Brand for Canned Fruits Where 
Confusion Is Probable Not Affected 


By Parties’ 


SKookum Packers AssociaTION |! 


v. 

Paciric NORTHWEST CANNING COMPANY. 

Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 

Pat. Appl. No. 2522. : 

Appeal from decision of the Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Opposition No. 
8160. 

EuGeNne E. Stevens (Epwarp D. JONES 
and ALBERT L. Jacoss of counsel) for 
appellant; GrorceE C. SHOEMAKER and 

ARRY F. Rivey for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec: 19, 1930 


Lenroor, Judge.—This is an opposition 
proceeding filed by appellant against an 
' application of appellee, filed Dec. 8, 1926, 
for registration of a trade mark. The 
opposition is predicated upon the con- 
fusion in trade clause of section 5 of the| 
|Trade Mark Act of 1905. 

The mark sought to be registered com- 
rises a grotesque representation of the 
ead of an Indian, with a rather pe- 

culiar head dress. The goods for which 
the registration is sought consists of 
canned fruits and vegetables. 


The opposition is. based upon the prior 
use by appellant and its predecessor in 
business, applied to fresh fruits and par- 
ticularly apples, of substantially the 
same mark sought to be registered by 
appellee. The Examiner of Interferences 
in his decision states that appellant reg- 
istered in the Patent Office substantially 
the same mark as that applied for by ap- 
pellee, that said registration was issued 
Mar. 18, 1919, No. 124866, and that said 
mark was registered for fresh fruits. 
There is no evidence rebutting this find- 
ing of registration, and we must accept 
it as a fact. 

Admission as to 
Priority of Use 

It is admitted by appellee, and the 
testimony shows, that the appellant and 
its predecessor have continuously used a 
mark, substantially the same as that 
| shown in appellee’s application, for fresh 
fruits prior to use of the mark by ap- 
pellee for canned fruits, preserves and 
canned vegetables. : 

Both parties took testimony. 

Appellee relies principally upon evi- 
dence introduced in support of the 5th 
paragraph of its answer to the notice 
of opposition, which reads as follows: 

“Applicant avers that on or about 
the 17th day of September, 1918, by an 
instrument in writing duly made and 
| executed, the opposer duly assigned, sold 
land transferred to Puyallup & Sumner 
Fruit Growers’ Canning Company, a cor- 
poration of the State of Washington, all 
its right, title, and interest in and to 
the use of the trade mark now sought 
to be registered, upon jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, juices, _ evaporated products, 
canned producés, and all other forms of 
manufactured or processed fruits and 
vegetables, including any and all of. the 
| by-products thereof, and the good will 
of the business relating thereto.” 

It was contended before the Patent 
Office, and is contended here, that by 
virtue of certain assignments introduced 
| in evidence, appellant is estopped to op- 
pose the registration here in question. 
The assignment executed by appellant 
purports to grant to appellee’s prede- 
cessor any rights it may have to use| 
\the trade mark “Skookum” upon jams, 
jellies, preserves, juices, evaporated 
products, canned products, ete., reserv- 
ing and retaining all rights for the use 
of the trade mark in connection with 
apples, pears and other fresh fruits. At- | 
tached to the assignment is a copy of 
the trade mark, which includes the In- 
dian head here sought to be registered. 
| The examiner of interferences found 
that appellant was the prior user of 
the mark here in question, that the marks 
are substantially the same, that they} 
are used upon goods of the same de- 
scriptive properties, that said assign- 
| ments could not be considered in deter- 
| mining the right of registration of ap-| 
pellee’s mark, and that its registration 
would be likely to cause confusion in 
|trade or to deceive purchasers. He there- 
fore sustained the notice of opposition 
and denied appellee’s application for reg- 
istration. 


Goods Found to Have Same 


Descriptive Properties 


Upon appeal from this decision, the 
Commissioner of Patents did not ex- 
pressly pass upon the question of 
| whether the goods to which the marks 
were applied by the respective parties 
were of the same descriptive properties, 
but held that, whether the assignments 
in question had any validity as a trans- 
fer of any legal rights from appellant 
to appellee, they at least constituted an 
abandonment ofthe trade mark in so 
far as it applied to the goods to which 
appellee applied the mark, and evidenced 
acquiescence by appellant in the use of 
the mark, to the extent indicated, by 
appellee’s predecessor. Upon this theory, 
|the Commissioner Id that appellant 
|was estopped to object to the use of 
|the mark by appellee upon canned fruits 
and vegetables, and, being so estopped, 
that it was also estopped to object to 
the registration applied for. The Com- 
| missioner, in his decision, states: 








the opposer is estopped to object to the 
use of a mark by applicant. Being so 
estopped, it is deemed that it is also 
lestopped to object to the registration. 
There being no evidence of any confu- 
sion between the goods of the respective 
parties, notwithstanding applicant has 
used the mark on its gaods for several 
years, it is not deemed this office should 


'that confusion would be likely.” 

| ‘The Commissioner, for the reasons 
' stated, reversed the Examiner of Inter- 
ferences, and from such decision ap- 
pellant takes this appeal. 

That fresh fruits and canned fruits 
and vegetables are goods of the same 
\descriptive properties is well estab- 
lished. California Packing Corporation 
v. Tillman & Bendel, Inc., 17 C, C. P. A. 
(Patents) —, 40 F. (2d) 108; Cheek- 
Neal Coffee Co. v. Hal Dick Mfg. Co., 
117 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 40 F. (2d) 
106; Reid Murdoch & Company v. Fill- 
|more Citrus Fruit Association, 151 Ms. 
D. 452, 17 T. M. Rep. 250. 

Appellee, however, relies chiefly upon 
its contention that, as was held by the 
Commissioner of Patents, appellant, be- 
cause of the purported assignments 
labove referred to, is estopped to object 
lto the registration applied for. 
| Much of the argument of counsel for 
\the respective parties was directed to 


“In the present case, as above noted, | 


now refuse registration on the ground | 


Agreement 


question, or only the use of the name 
“Skookum.” 

- In view of the conclusion which we 
have reached it is unnecessary for us to 
consider the validity of said assignments 
or their effect if valid, either as a trans- 
fer of part of the trade-mark rights 
of appellant or as an abandonment of a 
part of ‘such rights. 

It may well be that, in a suit in equity 
between the pene appellee may suc- 
cessfully invoke the doctrine of estoppel 
against appellant, but the régistration 
of a trade mark is a statutory proceed- 
ing and the statute governs the rights 
of the parties so far as registration is 
concerned. 

Section 7 of the Trade Mark Act of 
1905 reads, in part, as follows: 

Whenever application is made for the reg- 
\stration of a trade mark which is substan- 
cially identical with a trade mark appropri- 
ated to goods of the same descriptive prop- 
arties, for which a certificate of registration 
has been previously issued to another, or for 
registration of which another has previously 
made application, or which so nearly resem- 
bles such trade mark, or a known trade 
mark owned and used by another, as, ing the 
opinion of the Commissioner, to be likely to 
be mistaken therefor by the public, he may 
declare that an interference exists as to such 
trade mark, and in every case of interfer- 
ences or opposition to registration he shall 
direct the examiner in charge of interefer- 
ences to determine the question of the right 
¢ registration to such trade mark, and of 
the sufficiency of objections to registration, 
in such manner and upon such notice to those 
interested ag the Commissioner may by rules 
prescribe. (Italics ours.) 

The Commissioner may refuse to register 
the mark against the registration of which 
objection is filed, or may refuse to register 
both of two interfering marks, or may regis- 
ter the mark, as a trade mark, for the per- 
son first to adopt and use the mark, if other- 
wise entitled to register the same, unless an 
appeal is taken, as hereinafter provided for, 
from his decision, by a party interested in the 
proceeding, within such time (not less than 
20 days) as the Commissioner may prescribe, 


Registration Right 
To Be Decided 


We call attention to two mandatory 
provisions of this section. The Com- 
missioner shall direct the examiner in 
charge of interferences to determine the 
question of 

(1) the right of registration to such 
trade mark, and 

(2) the sufficiency of objections to 
registration. 

Under this language it is the duty of 
the officials of the Patent Office to de- 
termine not only whether an opposer has 
made valid objections to an application 
for registration, as to which it may be 
that estoppel can be invoked, but the 
duty is also imposed of determining the 
right of registration of the trade mark 
against which the objection is filed. 

In the case of California Cyanide Co. 
v. American Cyanamid Co., 17 C. C. 
P. A. (Patents) —, 40 F. (2d) 1003, this 
—_ speaking through Judge Hatfield, 
said: 

Section 7 of the Trade Mark Act of Feb- 
ruary, 1905 (15 U. S. C. A., sec. 87), pro. 
vides that “* * * in every case of interde 
ence or opposition to registration he [ft 
Commissioner of Patents} shall direct the 
examiner in charge of interferences to de- 
termine the question of the right of registra- 
tion to such trade mark, and of the sun 
ciency of objections to registration. * * * 
(Italics ours.) Accordingly, the Patent Office 
tribunals may, in an opposition proceeding, 
dispose of-any question relating to the pro- 
posed registration that might properly arise 
in an ex parte case. In re Herbst, 32 App. 
D. C, 565. 

The case of Bookman v. Oakland 
Chemical Co., 17 C. C. P. A. (Patents) 
—, 40 F. (2d) 1006, is to the same 
effect. 

Therefore, granting that the defense 
of estoppel would lie against objections 
raised by appellant opposer, nevertheless 
it was the duty of the Patent Office to 
determine the right of registration, as 
in an ex parte case, upon the facts be- 
fore the Patent Office. There was before 
that office, irrespective of any evidence 
introduced by opposer, appellee’s appli- 
cation describing its mark and specifying 
the goods to which it is applied, appel- 
lant’s prior registration of its mark and 
a description of the goods to which it 
was applied. If it is found that the 
goods to which the respective marks 
were appliéd are of the same descrip- 
tive properties, and that appellee’s mark 
so nearly resembles that of appellant as 
to be likely to cause confusion or mis- 
take in the mind of the public or to de- 
ceive purchasers, there can be no right 
of registration of appellee’s mark as 
applied for so long as appellant’s reg- 
istration of its mark stands. 


Decision of Commissioner 


Of Patents Reversed 


In the case of Bookman v. Oaklan 
Chemical Co., supra, this court saig: 

“* * * nor are the Patent Office tri 
unals limited, in an opposition proceed- 
ing, to a consideration of the precise# 
questions presented in a notice of oppo- 
sition. On the contrary, in such a pro- 
ceeding, they may dispose of any ques- 
tion relating to the proposed registra- 
tion that might properly be considered 
in an ex parte case.” 

In the case of California Packing Cor- 
poration v. Tillman ‘& Bendel, supra, this 
court held that: 

“* * * The goods being of the same 
descriptive properties, so that the regis- 
tration of the proposed trade mark will 
lead to confusion, the statute requires 
that registration be denied, irrespective 
of other legal rights between the par- 
ties.’ 

We are clear that the goods to which 
the marks of appellant and appellee are 
applied have the same descriptive prop- 
esties; that appellee’s mark so nearly 
resembles that of appellant as to be 
likely to cause confusion or mistake in 
; the mind of the public, and therefore ap- 
pellee has no right to have registered 
the mark applied for, and its application 
must be denied. 

Nothing in this opinion should be con- 
strued as implying that appellee has not 
the right to use its mark; our decision 
is based wholly upon the question of the 
right to register, and not the right of 
appellee to use its mark. The mandate 
of the statute is plain, and parties can- 
not, by their conduct or by any agree- 
ment, confer upon the Commissioner of 
Patents the power to do that which the 
law forbids. 
| The decision of the Commissioner of 
Patents is reversed. ” 


Patent Appeal No. 2523; 


Opposition 
No. 8167. 








signments included the use of the rep- 


the question of whether the alleged as- 
| resentation of the Indian head here in 


Lenroot, Judge.—This is an appeal 
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Objects to Sales 
Tax in New York 


Levy Would Fall Most Heav- 
ily on Those Least Able to 
Bear It, Commission for| 
Tax Revision Is Told 


State of New York: 
Albany, Dec, 29. | 


*A brief in opposition to the proposal | 
for a general retail sales tax has just 
been filed with the New York Commis- 
sion for the Revision of the Tax Laws 
by a special retai: sales tax committee | 


of the Retail Dry Goods Association of | 
New York City. 
A sales tax would not provide sufficient 


revenue to sh:ft the burden to any appre- 
ciable extent from present sources and| 
would ultimately be paid by the con- 
sumer, the brief declares. Such a tax! 
would fall most heavily on those least} 
able to bear it, the New York Associa- | 
tion asserts. 
Contentions Set Forth 

The brief states in part: 

“‘When a sales tax is passed on to the 
onsumer it becomes essentially a con- 
Sumption tax. It increaes the price of 
goods purchased for consumption and 
consequently increases the cost of living. 
Therefore, in proportion to their in- 
comes, it would tend to burden the 
poorer classes more heavily than the 
richer classes. In the case of lower in-! 
come individuals a larger proportion of 
their income is devoted to consumption 
expenditures than in the higher income 
group; therefore a proportional tax is 
laid upon a larger part, if not all, of the | 
income of poorer individuals than of 
rich individuals, and the burden of the 
tax rests heaviest on those least able 
to bear it. For example, let us consider 
its effect upon a man with a $2,000 in- 
come and a man with a $20,000 income. 
The man with the $2,000 income has 
to spend all of his earnings for the ne- 
cessities of life. Assuming that $400, 
or 20 per cent, of his income goes for, 
rent and the balance for goods, wares 
and merchandise,’ this man would at a 
tax rate of 1 per cent pay a tax of ap- 
proximately $16 per year. On the other 
hand, the man with a $20,000-a-year 
income, whose living expenses amount 
to $12,000, $3,000 of which goes for 
rent, would pay a tax of approximately 
$90 per year or upon less than half of 
his income. A tax of $16 out of a 
$2,000 income would be almost 1 per 
cent, whereas $90 out of $20,000 is 
less than one-half of 1 per cent. Thus 
the low-income man pays the sales tax) 
at a rate almost twice the rate paid by 
the high-income man. In the case of| 
still higher incomes the discrimination 
would be even greater.” 

Effect on Industry 


A sales tax interferes with the develop- 
ment of industry and business and puts 
the merchants of a State imposing it 
at a disadvantage as compared with 
similar merchants in adjacent States, 
the brief declares. “In the State of New 
York these conditions exist in an exag- 
gerated form,” it continues. “A very 
considerable part of any sales tax would 
be collected in New York City,. which, 
because of its geographical location as 
well as for other reasons, has its busi- 
ness activities largely interwoven with 
those of New Jersey and Connecticut, 
neither of which States has a sales tax. 
A sales tax would divert a considerable 
part of the customers from these States 
who earn their livelihood in New York 
City, to the shapping centers in New 
Jersey and Connecticut thus resulting 
in unfair competition with New York 
merchants. Moreover, such a tax would 
give ®mail order houses, located in other 
States and who neither pay taxes nor 
give employment in this State, an un- 
fair advantage over local merchants. 
Many tax students who favor a Federal 
sales tax, levied uniformly by the Na- 
tional Government and centrally admin- 
istered, are compietely opposed to its 
operation on a State basis.” 

The cost of collecting a sales tax would 
be high, the brief argues. 
sales tax means a very large number of 
insignificant tax accounts whose check- 
ing and supervision must be excessively 
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Property Tax on Coal Rights 
In Oklahoma Upheld by Court 


State Is Permitted to Assess Both Interests in Cases Where 
There Was Severance of Mineral and 


Surface Properties 


Denver, Colo.—The owner of coal 
rights in Oklahoma land was properly 
subjected to property taxes thereon, the 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Tenth 
Circuit has held. 

The owner of the land deeded the coal 
and coal rights to the plaintiffs in the 
case. By the deeds of severance, the 
plaintiffs became the owners of one in- 
terest in real estate, and their grantors 
remained the owners of another interest, 
the court said. There is no reason why 
both interests should not be assessed for 
taxation, it held. 


CENTRAL CoAL & COKE COMPANY 


Vv. 
MAcK CARSELOWAY, COUNTY ASSESSOR 
ET AL. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Tenth Circuit. 
No. 314. 


Appeal from the District Court for the 
Northern District of Oklahoma. 

W. L. Curtis (TuHos. B. Pryor with him 
on the brief) for appellants; Pau 
O. Smms and Epwarp H. Brapy for 
-appellees. 

Before COTTERAL, PHILLIPS and McDrr- 
MoTT, Circuit Judges. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 18, 1930 


McDermort, Circuit Judge, delivered 


plaintiffs below, are residents of Mis- 
souri. The appellees are the taxing au- 
thorities of Craig County, Okla, The 


underlying certain lands in Craig County; 
the county assessed these properties for 
taxes. Not here complaining of the 
amount of the assessment, but claiming 
that these properties are not subject to 
any tax, the plaintiffs filed their bill to 
enjoin such assessment. An answer was 
filed; the cause was tried on an agreed 
statement of facts; the trial court dis- 
missed the bill; the plaintiffs appeal.- 


Ownership of Large 
Properties Disclosed 


The agreed statement discloses that 
the plaintiffs first acquired options to 
purchase these coal rights; tested the 
minerals by drilling; having ascertained 
thereby the existence and extent of the 
coal beds, they bought the coal for $35 
an acre, taking from the owners warranty 
deeds conveying to plaintiffs “all coal 
without’ reference to quality or quan- 
tity in, on, under and about” the described 
real estate, “together with the right to 
mine and remove” such coal, and the 
right to use the surface for such pur- 
pose for a stipulated price. 

The statement 
from the preliminary drilling; no mining 
operations have been carried on, and the 
surface rights have not been acquired. 
Plaintiffs have mortgaged these prop- 
erties. The plaintiffs returned all of 
these coal rights to Craig County for 
general taxes in 1924 and 1925; the 
county assessed them in each succeeding 
year. The taxes so assessed were all 
paid by plaintiffs except the last half of 
the 1928 and the 1929 tax. 

The plaintiffs paid $35 an acre for 
these rights; they value them for taxes 
at $12.50 an acre, and paid taxes on that 
valuation for four and a half years. In 
June, 1929, the Equalization Board in- 
creased the assessment to- $15 an acre. 
The plaintiffs then quit paying any tax 
and now claim that these properties are 
not subject to any tax. 

It is clear that the plaintiffs own prop- 
erties of large value, situate in Oklahoma. 
Their ownership is secure because Okla- 
homa maintains a stable government. If 
plaintiffs need not contribute to the 
maintenance of that government, while 
enjoying the benefits thereof, some all- 
sufficient reason should appear. 


Severance of Mineral 
From Surface Rights Proper 


| The plaintiffs’ claim of ownership of 
the mineral estate is sound, for while 
there is no statute in Oklahoma authoriz- 
|ing a severance of the mineral estate 
\from the surface, there is none for- 
| bidding it, and the right to so sever, by 
appropriate grant or reservation, has 
been upheld in every court in which 
the question has arisen. See 40 C. J. 





expensive compared with the revenue de- 


969, citing cases from 22 jurisdictions, 
jincluding Dill v. Rockwell, 94 Okla. 25, 


rived,” it states. |220 P. 620, and Barker v. Land Com- 


“Advocates of -a sales tax invariably 
cite the success of the sales tax on gaso- | 
line as an argument in favor of its ex- 
tension to other items,” it continues. , 
“Gasoline, by reason of its uniform dis- | 
tributive methods through which the 
flow can be accurately taxed at a com- 
paratively few responsible wholesale | 
points, and evasions quickly and easily | 
detected, is about the only commodity 
generaly sold today that lends itself to! 
this form, of taxing.” 


indirect Effect 


“Should a sales tax be adopted as a 
part of the revenue system of the State 
of New York, it vould at once place a 
severe burden on the retail distributor,” 
the brief says, concluding as follows: 

“Your petitioners therefore respect- 
fully request that you recognize the dis-| 
astrous effect on business that a general 
sales tax would have, the indirect effect 
on the commercial and social life of our | 
community, the injustice to that great| 
group of our fellow-citizens, who work! 
for daily or weekly wages and who spend! 
rractically all of their incomes for their 
lving expenses, that you reject the sug- | 
gestion that has been made for a tax on 
retail sales and that your recommenda- 


tions to the Legislature reflect such a 
decision.” 





Registry Refused Despite 
Alleged Consent of Opposer | 


[Continued from Page 6.] 

a trade mark opposition proceeding. 
The Commissioner of Patents held the 
appellant was estopped to oppose the 
registration sought by appellee, and re- 
versed the decision of the Examiner of 
Trade Mark Interferences, which sus- 
stained the notice of opposition and ad- 
judged that appellee was not entitled to! 
the registration sought by its application. 
From this decision of the Commissioner 
appellant takes this appeal. 

The issues involved herein are sub-! 
stantially the same as those involved in 
the case between the same parties, Pat- 
ent Appeal No. 2522, decided this day, 
18 C. C. P. A. (Patents) —, and by 
stipulation of the parties the record in! 
said last named case became the record 
in the case at bar. 

For the reasons given in our decision 
in said Patent Appeal No. 2522, the de-| 
tision of the Commissioner of Patents is 
reversed. 


| 





‘ . Reversed. 


| pany, 64 Okla. 249, 167 P. 468. 

also, Dunlap v. Jackson, kla. 
, 219 P. 814; 18 R. C. & 1174. 

By the deeds of severance, the plain- 

tiffs became the owners of one interest 

in reai estate, and their grantors re- 

mained the owners of another interest. 

The Oklahoma taxing statutes are 
comprehensive. Section 9574, C. O. S. 
1921, provides that “All property in 
the State, whether real or personal, 
* * * shall be subject to taxation.” 
Section 9959 reiterates this mandate, 
hut exéepts certain municipal bonds. 
Section 9960 provides: 

All taxable property shall be listed and 
assessed each year at its fair cash value, 
estimated at the price it would bring at a 
fair voluntary sale, in the name of the 
owner thereof on the first day of January 
of each year. 

Section 9582 provides that— 

Real property for purposes of taxation 
shall be construed to mean the land itself 
and all buildings, structures and improve- 
ments or other fixtures of whatsoever kind 
thereon, and all rights and privileges 
thereto belonging or in any wise appertain- 


ing, and all mines, minerals, quarries and 


trees on or under the same, 


Case Relied on 
Is Distinguished 


The plaintiffs are the “owners,” by 
warranty deed, of “minerals * * * 
under the same.”’ Such minerals are a 
art of ‘All property in the State.” 
laitniffs meet this apparently impreg- 
nable legislative mandate by reference to 
the case of In re Indian Territory Lllu- 
minating Oil Company, 43 Okla. 307, 
142 P. 997, which as far as we can 
discern, has no bearing on the claim 
asserted. 

That case did not involve the question 

of legislative authority to tax the owner 
of any mineral; on the contrary the 
taxpayer in the cited case was the lessee 
under an ordinary exploratory oil and 
gas lease; the opinion described his right 
as being ‘a mere lease or license to 
© upon the premises, search for and, if 
ound, take them (the oil and gas) 
away.” The court held that authority 
for a tax must find its source in some 
legislative act, and that there was no 
warrant, in the Oklahoma statutes, “for 
levying an ad valorem tax upon an 
oil and gas lease as_such.” 

Furthermore, the cited case dealt with 
oil and ‘gas, a fugacious mineral, and 
the property rights therein)differ ma- 
terially from solid minerals. Ohio Oil 
Company v. Indiana, 177 S. 190. 


the opinion of the court. The appellants, ; 


plaintiffs own the coal and coal rights|S 


discloses that, aside | 


| 
| 
| 











Plaintiffs rely principally upon two sen-, 


2 


tences in the opinion, in one of which 
the court, arguendo, stated that the 
legislature had not provided for a sever- 


|ance of the various interests in real 


property for taxation purposes; and in 
the other stated that oil and gas must 
be taxed to the owner of the land. 
But language in opinions, like language 


'in contracts and statutes, must be read 


with its context, 


The court was confronted with the 
single question of whether the statutes 
authorized an ad valorem tax on the 
interest of a lessee under an oil 
and gas lease. The decision does not 
bear at all upon the power to tax 
one who is the owner, by warranty deed, 
of coal in place. On the contrary, the 
opinion states, obiter, that under the 
Oklahoma statutes, ‘“‘the wealth pro- 
duced by the oil industry, the produc- 
tion of oil, the capital invested in its 
production, the oil on hand, and the oil 
in place are taxed.” 


Texas Decision 
Cited as Authority 


Other cases relied upon by plaintiffs 
are even less in point. There is, on 
the other ‘hand, pertinent and _satis- 
fectory authority supporting the claim of 
defendants. Under statutes Peony 
identical, the Court of Civil Appeals of 
Texas sustained the power to tax min- 
erals, the ownership of which had 
been severed. State v. Downman, 134 
W. .787. The Supreme Court of 
Texas denied a writ of error, and the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
held no constitutional right was de- 
nied the owner of the minerals. Down- 
man v. Texas, 231 U. S. 353. 


In the latter case, the Supreme Court 
said, at page 357 

“Usually real estate is taxed as a unit; 
but as different elements of the land are 
capable of being severed and separately 
owned, the statute may authorize a sep- 
arate assessment against the owners of 
the severed parts. Accordingly if the 
title has been severed land may be taxed 
to one, timber to another, or land to one 
and coal to another. The State court held 
that such was the law of Texas, in view 
of the general language of the Statute 
defining real estate as including not only 
the land itself but the buildings on the 
Iand and the minerals under the land.” 

To the same effect, see Consolidated 
Coal Co. v. Baker, 135 Ill, 545,26 N. E, 
651, 12 L. R. A. 247; People v. Board of 
Assessors, 93 N. Y. 308; Peterson v. Hall, 
57 W. Va. 535, 50S. E. 603. In his ex- 
cellent work on Taxation, Judge Cooley 
states: 

“Sometimes one person owns or holds 
the surface rights of land while another 
owns or holds the mineral rights. This 
may result from a deed, lease, or other 
transfer of greater or less rights. In 
such a case, the question arises as to 
whether the holder or owner of the min- 
eral rights can be separately taxed be- 
cause of such interest. Sometimes. such 
taxation is expressly provided for by 
statute, but even where not so provided, 
it is generally held that the separate min- 
eral interest, where transferred, is inde- 
pendently taxable as real estate, and pay- 
ment ef a tax on the land does not pre- 
clude a tax against another person on a 
mining right in such land. 

“This separate ownership of mineral 
interests, so as to be taxable, may re- 
sult from a reservation to the grantor 
of the mineral interests, on conveying 
the land as well as from a conveyance 
by the owner of the surface to another 
of the minerals.” Cooley on Taxation 
(4th Ed.), Vol. 2, Par. 566. 


Decision of Trial 


Court. Affirmed 


The plaintiffs own the coal in question; 
it cannot be taxed to the owner of the 
surface, because he does not own it, any 
more than the plaintiffs can be taxed for 
the surface which they do not own. Either 
thisevaluable property must be taxed to 
plaintiffs, or not be taxed at all. And if 
the mineral estate is exempt from tax 
because the taxing statutes are silent as 
to severed estates, why not the surface? 
No reason appears why one interest—the 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 2.] 
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Void Waiver Held 
To Permit Refund 
Of Tax Collected 


Concession Made After Gov- 
ernment’s Right to En- 
force Collection Had Ex- 
pired Ruled Ineffective 


Boston, Mass.—Where a taxpayer ex- 
ecuted a waiver of the limitation statute 
after that statute had run, the waiver 
was invalid, the District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts has held. In 
such a case the taxpayer may recover 
= nrene paid by suit, the opinion 
ruled. 


WETHERELL BrRoTHERS COMPANY 


v. 
THOMAS W. Wuite, COoLLector. 
District Court, D. Massachusetts. 
No. 4360. 


Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 3, 1930 

Morton, J.—This is an action at law 
to recover back a tax paid under pro- 
test. It was heard on agreed facts sup- 
plemented by the oral testimony of a 
single witness, Mr. Patrick. There is 
no dispute about the facts, which are as 
follows: 


On Nov. 27, 1927, the plaintiff was 
assessed on income and excess profits 
under the Revenue Act of 1918. The tax 
was paid under protest on Jan. 25, 1928, 
the total amount of principal and inter- 
est being $8,132.24. No question as to 
the amount of the tax if collectible is 
raised in the present proceeding. 


The plaintiff contends that the assess- 
ment was illegal because at the time 
when it was made all such taxes under 
the Act of 1918 had been barred by the 
limitation found in Revenue Act of 1926, 
sections 277 (3), 278 (e), and 1106 (a). 
Section 277 (8) provides in substance 
that such taxes “shall be assessed within 
five years after the return was filed, 
and no proceeding in court without as- 
sessment for the collection of such taxes 
shall be begun after the expiration of 
such period.” The assessment was not 
made within five years after the return; 
and the taxes in question were not le- 
gally due—as both parties agree—unless 
certain written waivers filed by the plain- 
tiff were binding on them. 

Written Waiver Filed 

On Dec. 2, 1926, the plaintiff filed 
a written waiver of the limitation ap- 
pitenbie to the tax in question. On 

ov. 10, 1927, it waived in writing its 

right of appeal to the Board of Tax 
Appeals from the assessment in question 
“and consents to the immediate assess- 
ment of the deficiency in tax resulting 
therefrom.” The schedule annexed to 
this waiver contained a full statement 
of the computation of the tax in ques- 
tion. The Government contends that 
the effect of these documents was to ab- 
rogate the limitation provisions con- 
tained in section 277. Neither waiver 
was made until after the right to tax 
had expired and-after the passage of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, section 278 (e) 
of which provides that the statute shall 
not authorize the assessment or collec- 
tion of a tax by legal proceedings if the 
tax had been barred at the time when 
the act was passed, “unless prior 
(thereto) (italics mine) the Collector 
and the taxpayer had agreed in writing 
thereto.” 

The questions presented have been de- 
cided adversely to the Government’s con- 
tention in Jacobs Bros. Company v. Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, 19 B. T. 
A. 315; James & Holmstrom Piano Com- 
pany v. Commissioner, 19 B. T. A. 322, 
and Joy Floral Company v. Commis- 
sioner, 29 F. (2d) 865. In the recent 
case—Panther Rubber Company v. Com- 
missioner (C. A. A. 1, Nov. 26, 1930)— 
it is strongly intimated that such a 
waiver given without consideration after 
the time has expired within which the 
tax could be lawfully assessed will not 
restore the right to tax. (See section 
1106(a), ‘supra.) It is unnecessary to 
restate the reasoning on which these de- 
cisions rest 
opinions. i 
in question was wrongfully collected. 

Judgment for the plaintiff. 


Decisions of Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated Dec. 29 


S. C. Toof & Company. Docket Nos. 
14932, 15003, 15004. 

1, The statute of limitations held 
not to have expired at the time an 
assessment for the calendar year 
1918 was made on June 5, 1925. 

2. Respondept disallowed as deduc- 
tions from gross income seven items 
consisting of contributions made by 

etitioner to various organizations. 

pon the record respondent’s deter- 
mination is approved as to one item 
and disapproved as to the remaining 
six. 

3-4. Upon the evidence, held, re- 
spondent erred in restoring to peti- 
tioner’s opening and closing inven- 
tories for the years 1918, 1919 and 
1920, a deduction of 10 per cent made 
by petitioner to allow for the goods 
that were sold during the period the 
inventory was being taken. 

5. Respondent admits that he erred 
in reducing the amount of current 
earnings available for payment of 
divdends by a tentative tax. 

6. The inclusion in invested capital 
for the years 1918 to 1921, inclusive, 
of a part of the income and profits 
taxes for the preceding years was 
in accordance with the respondent’s 
regulations in force in respect of 
such taxable years, and, under sec- 
tion 1207 of the Revenue Act of 1926, 
“shall be considered as having been 
correctly made.” 

7. Amount of depreciation allow- 
able for the years 1918 to 1921, in- 
clusive, determined. 

8 and 13. Upon the evidence, held, 
that the amount of depreciation 
written off by petitioner and sub- 
stantially allowed by the respondent 
was not excessive. 

9-10. An item of $6,579.55 ex- 
pended by petitioner for a new build- 
ing, held, to constitute a capital ex- 
penditure. 

11. Respondent admits that he 
erred in reducing petitioner’s in- 
vested capital for the years 1918 to 
1921, inclusive, by a certain amount 
representing a contingent reserve. 

12. Upon the evidence, held, peti- 
tioner is not entitled to any deduc- 
tion on account of alleged losses due 
to the obsoleteness of standing type 
and forms. 

15. During 1919 and 1920, peti- 
tioner sold to certain of its employes 
a portion of its own capital stock, at 


\) 


par, to be paid for by deducting from 
the employes’ weekly salary 2 cer- 
tain percentage of the total amount 
of stock sold and by crediting to the 
purchase price of such stock all divi- 
dends declared and paid thereon. 
Held, petitioner is not entitled to 
deduct from its gross income such 
dividends as additional compensa- 
tion. 

17. Petitioner held not entitl.d to 
deduct from its gross income an 
amount paid its president for the 
purpose of reimbursing him for a 
joss he sustained in connection with 
an investment made by him in his 
individual capacity. 

Francis M. Camp. Docket No. 16618. 

Income—Sale of Land. In 1918 
etitioner made a bona fide sale of 
and to his son pursuant to a verbal 
agreement, The son took possession 
and both parties abided by their 
agreement, though petitioner did not 
execute a deed to his son who agreed 
to sell at a profit in 1920. Petitioner 
executed the deed to the subsequent 
purchaser and received the consider- 
ation but accounted therefor to his 
son, thus completing the verbal 
transaction. The respondent objected 
to the validity of the sale as being 
within the operation of the statute 
of frauds. Held, that the respond- 
ent who was not in privity with 
either of the parties could interpose 
no objection to petitioner and his son 
being bound by their verbal agree- 
ment executed to their satisfaction. 
Held, that the profit from the sale 
in 1920 was income to the son. 

Julius Mendelson. Docket No. 21248. 
Losses claimed by the petitioner 

as “net losses” disallowed as such 
for lack of proof to show that said 
amounts constitute “net losses” 
within the meaning of sections 204 
(a) and 206 (a) of the Revenue Acts 
of 1921 and 1924, respectively. 

Index Visible, Incorporated. Docket Nos. 

25442, 37334. 

The value of patents acquired in 
exchange for stock .determined for 
the purpose of exhaustion. 

Accounting & Tabulating Machine Cor- 

poration. Docket No. 30187. 

Held, that the petitioner and the 
Wales Adding Machine Company 
were not affiliated in 1923. 


as it is fully covered in the! 8 
find and rule that the tax 
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8291, Dec. 30, 1930. 
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Index and File Cards, and filed for reference. 
ee 
Statute of limitations—Waivers—Execution after statute expired— 

A waiver of the statute of limitations covering taxes assessed under the 1918 
Act was invalid when such waiver was executed 
and after the enactment of the 1926 Act.—Wetherell Bros. Co. v. White. ( 
D. Mass.) —V U. S. Daily, 3291, Dec. 30, 1930. 


after the statute had expired 
ce 


No unpublished ruling or decision will be cited or relied upon by any officer 
or employe of the Bureau of Internal Revenue as a precedent in the disposition 
of other cases.—Extract from regulations of Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Decisions 


Oklahoma—Property taxes—Real proper rights— 

Where the owner of real property in Ok 
therein, the grantees were properly subjected to property taxes on their in- 
terest.—Central Coal & Coke Co. v. Carseloway. (C. C. A. 10.)—V U. S. Daily, 


ahoma deeded the coal and coal rights 


Tax Refunds Paid During Fiscal Year | 


Reported by Treasury Department 


Refunds on income taxes during 
the fiscal year 1930, reported by the 
Treasury Department to the House 
Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments have just 
been made public by the Chairman, 
Representative Williamson (Rep.), 
of Rapid City, S. Dak. 

(Publication of the list of refunds 
of $25,000 or more was begun in full 
text in the issue of Dec. 29.)- The 
list proceeds as follows: 


Nebraska 


American Potash Co., Lincoln, $105,432. 

Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska, 
Lincoln, $241,046. 

Guarantee Fund Life Association, Omaha, 
$26,352. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Traction Light & Power Co., 
Manchester, N. H., $27,679. 


New Jersey 


Atkinson, Albert W., Merchantville, 
$82,726. 
Gould, Kingdon, New York, $41,670. 
Nixon, Horace F., Camden, $38,290. 


"Estate of Chas. G. Roebling, Emily B. 
Cadwalader and Helen R. Tyson, 
trixes, New York, $88,425. 
Estate of Chas. G. Roebling, New York, 
$120,555. 
Ryle, Arthur, New York, $73,488. 
American Ice Co., Jersey City, $39,891. 
Colgate & Co., Jersey City, $32,791. 
Goerke Co., The, Newark, $27.282. 
Hollbach Co., John, Paterson, $35,202. 
Estate of Henry P. Kraft, Edgar J. Phil- 
lips and Earl A. Darr, executors, New York, 
$27,467. t 


Martin, 
$32,472. 

Mills, David B., Montclair, $55,346. 

New Jersey Worsted Spinning Co., Gar- 
field, $47,029. 

Plainfield-Union Water Co., New York, 
$27,105. 

Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey, Washington, D. C., $1,379,268. 

Public Service Electric Co., Washington, 
D. C., $351,473. 

Estate of May Pardridge Sargent, Guar- 
anty Trust Co., New York, $34,254. 

Singer Manufacturing Co., Elizabeth, 
$61,955. 

Van Wagenen & Schickhaus Co., 
York, $80,046. 

Weissflog,, Ernst Jr., Trust No. 2143, Alien 
Property Custodian for Arlington Building, 
Washington, D. C., $38,913. 


New York 


American Manufacturing Co., 
$42,025. 

Estate of J. Henry Dick, Wm. K., Adolph 
M. & Julia T. Dick, executors, Islip, $32,015. 

Estate of Charles Jerome Edwards, Me- 
chanics Bank, executor, Brooklyn, $27,130. 

Estate of Francis S. Smithers, Mable S. 
Smithers & Trust Co, of New York, execu- 
tors, New York, $94,354. 

Estate of Arthur T. Walker, Lewis L. Dela- 
field, executor, New York, $28,592. 

Estate of Frederick F. Ayer, James C., Chas. 
F, and Frederick Ayer Jr., executors, New 
York, $50,882. 


Mrs. Lillian Morristown, 


New 


Brooklyn, 


Estelle Chamberlain Beals, Douglas Nichol- 
son and Walter R. Comfort, executors, New 
York, $25,543. 

Estate of Chas. S. Carstairs, John Hasel- 
tine Carstairs, executor, Washington, D. C., 
$48,310. 
eee Leaf Tobacco Co., New York, $143,- 


Fry, John H., New York, $66,490. 
Gould, Frank Jay, New York, $36,043. 
Estate of Anna M. Harkness, Edward S. 
Harkness, executor, New York, $212,737. 
Harrington & Co., Inc., New York, $94,472. 
Estate of Charles E. Johnson, New York, 
$56,978, 
McCrory Stores Corporation, New York, 
$82,523. 





wat and Brown, Inc., New York, $31,- | 
Middle States Oil Corporation, New York, | 


$453,289, 
Milliken, Dr. Seth, New York, $90,432. 
Park and Tilford, New York, $25,127. 
Simmons Co., New York, $85,685. 

“a of Elijah P. Smith, New York, $82,- 


Estate of Mary Clark Thompson, New 
York, $211,783. _ 

United Dress€d Beef. Co. of N. Y 
York, $83,990. 

United States Industrial Alcohol Co., New 
York, $11,775. 

Walker, Elisha, New York, $43,118. 

Wing, S. Bryce, New York, $41,185. 


» New 


—e Electric Co., Schenectady, $645,- | 


Estate of Charles Gibson, Albany, 
$28,210. ; 


Mohawk Carpet Mills, Inc., Amsterdam, | 


$26,414. 
perientt, Joke N., Syracuse, $110,746. 
neida eachery, Inc., 4 R 
sea.o0e y c., The, New York 
Semet-Solvay Co., New York, $206,856. 
Shepard, C, Sidney, New Haven, $78,050. 
Utica Knitting Co., Utica, $30,932. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Corpora- 
tion, Buffalo, $95,537. 


Eastman Kodak Co. of New Jersey, Roch- | 


ester, $3,416,218. 


Genesee Pure Food Co., Washington, D. | 


C., $79,831. 
Lackawanna 
$48,066, 
Neisner Brothers, Inc., Rochester, $32,013. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co., 
656,651, 


Steel Co., Lackawanna, 


$125,291, 

Symington Machine Corporation, Roches- 
ter, $84,877. 

Thatcher 
$97,843. 

Air Nitrates 
$282,615. 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, New 
York, $102,273. « 

American Linseed Co. 
New York, $646,279. 


Manufacturing Co., Elmira, 


Corporation, New York, 


$129,077. 
American Thread Co., The, 
$125,505. 
Astor, John Jacob, New York, $463,236. 
Bankers Club of America, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D. C.,, $185,938. 
Barber & Co., Inc., New York, $114,466. 
Barber Steamship Lines, New York, 
$48,755. 
Bradlee, John R., New York, $91,787. 


Myers Brady Tucker, Bankers 
Sub. Trustee, New York, $48,826. 
The 
Co., New York, $54,638. 
Broad Street Club, Inc., New York, $59,- 
436, ; 





execu- | 5 


Estate of John D. Beals, John D. Beals Ir., | 


Buffalo, | 
Estate of Henry G. Strong, Rochester, | 


and subsidiaries, | 
American Maize Produce Co., New York, | 


New York, 


A. H. Bull 
$41,474. - 


fee! Leather Co., Washington, D. C., 
$55,828. 


Steamship Co., New York, 


Chile Copper Co., New York, $156,470. 

The City Midday Club, New York, $41,642. 

The Columbia Bank, New York, $52,334. 

Cunard Steamship Co., Ltd., New York, 
$78,923. 

Electric Bond and Share Co., New York, 
$123,635. 

The Ellay 


Company, Inc., 
$63,097. 


New York, 


sEstateot Amos F, Eno, New York, $370,- | 


Erie Railroad Co., New York, $111,137. 
Mrs. Mabel Evans, New York, $25,975. 


Farrell, Margaret Ruth Brady, Trust Es- 
tate of Nicholas Brady, New York, $46,392. 


First National Bank, New York, $32,235. 

Gans Steamship Line, New York, $250,434. 

Garvin, Mabel Brady, Trust Estate of 
United States Trust Co. of New York, New 
York, $48,744. 

The General Gas & Electric Co., New 
York, $217,231. 

Estate of Michael 
$180,868. 
ae S. Gray and Co., New York, $272,- 
| 401. 


j qEdward A. Hall (Estate), New York, $31,- 


Grace, New York, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute, New York, 
$33,016. 


Barbara Hansel, Trust, New York, $38,904. 

Estate of Alonzo Barton Hepburn, New 
York, $178,727. 

Home Life Insurance Co., Washington, D. 
C., $95,791. 


William T. Hoops, New York, $33,563. 
oar” J. Hutchinson, New York, $32,- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York, $49,138. 

International Business Machines Corpora- 
tion, New York, $46,458. 

Estate of Catherine A. 
York, $68,443. 

Estate of David H. E. Jones, New York, 
$192,786. 

Kips Bay Brewing and Malting Co., New 
York, $52,822. 

LaMonte & Son, 
$32,739. 

Lincoln, Frederick W., New York, $92,168. 

Lloyd, Sabaudo, Societa Anonima, New 
York, $26,215. 
| Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York, 
$35,960. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
York, $1,057,002. 

Mutual Life Insurance Co., New York, 
$795,705. 

Newberry Co., J. J.. New York, $26,916. 

New Jersey Zine Co., New York, $58,173. 

New York Curb Market, New York, 
$41,638. 

Nichols, Mrs. R. T., New York, $37,382. 

Oceanic Steam Navigation Co., Ltd., New 
York, $54,090. 
one Miss Dorothy Wyndham, New York, 

ae . 

Pejepscot Paper Co., New York, $33,216. 
Rainey-Wood Coke Co., Inc., Washington, 

C., $58,977. 

Remington Typewriter Co., New York, 
$55,132. 

Rockefeller, John D., New York, $448,406. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical, Wash- 
ington, D. C., $69,045. 

Estate of Henry H. Rogers, New York, 
$94,701. 

Saint Paul Gas Light Co., St. Paul, Minn., 
$26,092. 

Schusser, Joseph B., New York, $47,039. 

Southern Pacific Co., New York, $1,334,907. 

Standard Silk Co., New York, $114,200. 

Stock Exchange Luncheon Club, The, New 
York, $62,042. 

Swope, Mrs. Rebecca A. D. Wendel, New 
York, $57,389. 

Tobacco Products Corporation, Washing- 
ton, D. C., $178,228. 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., New York, 
$624,303. 

United Publishers Corporation, New York, 
$283,385. 

United States 
York, $15,205,843. 
| _. Utah Power and Light Co., Salt Lake City, 

Utah, $98,677. 

Vacuum Oil Co., New York, $99,472. 

Vanadium Corporation of America, New 
York, $62,436. 

Van Raalte Co., Inc., New York, $33,550. 

Wendel, Miss Ella V. Von E., New York, 
| $84,315. 
| Western Pacific Railroad Co., New York, 

$132,634. 
| Western Union Telegraph Co., New York, 
| $148,447. 

West yitginia Pulp and Paper Co., New 
| York, $8°,572. 
| Young Co., Richard, Washington, D. C., 
$58,535. 


Jamison, New 


George, 


New 


D. 


Steel Corporation, New 





North Carolina 


Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, Wilmington, 
$64,767. 
Erlanger Mills Co., 
$48,588. 
Sprunt, 
$76,465. 
Estate of James Sprunt, James Lawrence, 
| William H. and Walter P. Sprunt, execu- 
| tors, Wilmington, $204,396. 
Sprunt, William H., Wilmington, $30,248. 


North Dakota 


Amenia and Sharon Land Co., The, Min- 
| neapolis, Minn., $30,566. 


Hawaii 


Ewa Plantation, Honolulu, $52,668. 
Hawaiian, Honolulu, $44,201. 
Oahu Railway & Land Co.,, 
$39,914, 
Oahu Sugar Co,, Ltd., Honolulu, $100,318. 
Waialua Agricultural €o., Ltd., Honolulu, 
$47,657. 
The list of awards in other States 
will be printed in full text in the 
| <dssue of Dee. 31. 


Federal Tax Cases in 
the Supreme Court 


No. 609. Sheppard and Myers, Ine., v. 
Commissioner, ertiorari. to the Circuit 
| Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit 
| which held against the taxpayer and ruled 
|that the evidence failed to show an agree- 
ment between a corporation and partner- 
ship required to file a consolidated return, 
‘to allocate all the taxes for the year 1917 
to the partnership (V U. S, Daily 2987). 

The taxpaying company claimed that it 


Cotton Erlanger, 


James Lawrence, 





Honolulu, 





Estate of Anthony N. Brady, for Marcia| was entitled to a special assessment be- 
Trust Co., 


cause of abnormal conditions affecting in- 
| vested capital. There is some question as 


British-South American Navigation|to whether a decision of the Board of Tax 
Appeals on this point is reviewable, but 


even if it is, the Board should be sus- 
tained, the Cireuit Court held. 


New York,|- - 


Wilmington, 


New Books Receiv 
a aoc 
Library of Congress 


List supplied ay by the Li 
of Congress. Fiction, books in 
eign languages, official 
and children’s books are ex 
Library of Congress card ni 
is at end of las* line. 


rs 


Avery, Clara L. Early American. sily 
(Century library of American antiqu 
378 p., illus. N. Y., Century, 1930. — 


Brennan, William E. ... Essays for ¢ se r¢ 
English, compiled by... (Century L 
olic college texts, J..A. Lapp, editor.) 405 
p. N: Y., Century, 1930, 30-301 

Brinton, Howard H. The mystic will 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Calif., 1925. 
269 p. N. Y., 1930. 30- 0 

Bulliet, Clarence J. Apples and madonnas; 
emotional expression in modern art, rev, 
ed. 264 p., plates. N. Y., Covici, 1930, 

30-303822 

Cabell, James B. Some of us; essay in 

epitaphs. 135 p. N. Y., McBride, 1930. 
3830-30201 


Campbell, Mrs. Olive A. (Dame). .. . South- 
ern mountain schools maintained by de» 
nominational and independent age’ 

Rev. ed. (Russell Sage foundation, N, 
Southern — div. Pamphlets. 

. N. Y., Russell Sage foun 
1929. 

Cargill, Oscar. Drama and liturgy. “(Com 
lumbia univ. studies in English and come 
parative literature. Thesis (Ph. D.)—Co- 
lumbia univ., 1930.) 151 p. N. Y¥., Coe 
lumbia univ. press, 1930. 30-30207 

Collie, Mrs. Ruth. Fragrant minute, by 
Wilhelmina [pseud.]. 98 p. N. Y., Dut- 
ton, 1930. 30-30205 

Conway, Robert S. ... Great writers of 
Rome. (Benn’s sixpenny library. no. 98.) 
80 p. Lond., Benn, 1930 30-30345 

Debuchi, Katsuji. ... Journalism and di- 
plomacy; addresses by ... and by Senor 
Don Manuel C. Tellez. (Univ. of Mo. bull, 
v. 80. no. 45. Journalism series, no. 56.) 
10 p. Columbia, Mo., 1929. 

Dibblee, Harrison. Hours that count an 
thoughts in rhyme. 42 p., illus. San ne 
cisco, Westward, 1930. 30-3038+ 

Eisenberg, Jacoh. Piano course for juniors, 
v. 1, illus. Loose-leaf. Y., U. S, mu- 
sic co., 1930, 30-301 

Eldridge, Edward H. Business speller an 
vocabulary. 205 p. N. Y., American book 
co., 1930 

Evans, Garfield. Leaders manual to accom- 
pany Between the Americas (Jay S. Stow- 
ell). 79 p. N. Y., Council of women for 
home missions and Missionary educ 
movement, 1930. 30-303% 

Frank, Tenney. Life and literature in Ro- 
man republic. (Sather classical lenin 

| v. 7, 1930.) 256 p. Berkeley, ; 

{ Univ. of Calif. press, 1930. 30-30200 

Frost, Robert. .. . . Collected poems. 349 
p. N. Y¥., Random house, 1930.  30-30191 

Girls’ friendly socy. of U. 8. A. Song book 
of ... ed. by Alice B. Wood. 115 p. N, 
Y,, Girls’ friendly soc. of U. 8S. A., 1930. 

-80-30181 

Grummann, Paul H. ... Northern mythol- 
ogy. (Univ. of Nebraska. Extension div. 
Publication, no. 62.) 47 p. Lincoln, Ex- 
tension div., Univ, of Nebraska, 1929, 

30-30337 

Higher education in 
America, ed. by ... 689 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, Ginn, 1930. 30-30178 

Kipling, Rudyard. Day of the dead. (Poem: 
4p. N. Y., Doubleday, 1930. 30-3019: 

Kugelmass, Isaac N. Story of infancy. 327 
p. illus. N. Y., Century, 1930. 30-3082 

La Vaissiere, Jules de. Educational psy- 
chology, by . . . trans. from 5th French 
ed. by S. A. Raemers. 385 p., illus. St. 
Louis, Mo., Herder, 1930. 30-30179 

. Lazare Saminsky, composer and civic 
worker, by Domenico de Paoli, Leigh 
Henry, Leonide Sabaneyeff, Joseph Yasser 
and Leon Vallas. (Eminent composers 
of Hebrew music.) 65 p. N. Y., Bloch, ~ 
1930. 30-30183 

Magnus, Rudolf. ... Lane lectures on ex- 
perimental pharmacology and medicine, 
(Stanford univ. publications. Univ. se- 
ries. Medical sciences, vol. ii, no. 3.) 108 

. illus. Stanford Univ., Calif., Stan- 
Pord univ. press, 1930. 30-30318 

Mansfield, Katherine. Novels and novelists, 
by ... ed. by J. Middleton Murry. 821 
p. N. Y¥., Knopf, 1930. 36-30203 

Mawson. Christopher O. S. Roget’s inter- 
national thesaurus of English words and . 
phrases. 741 p. N. Y., Crowell, 1931. 

30-30194 

Mitre anthology of poetry, 1929. v. 1. Lond., 
Mitre press, 1929. 30-30346 

Myers, Jay A. Tuberculosis among chil- 
dren. 208 p., illus. Springfield, Ill, Cs 
C. Thomas, 1930. 30-303819 

Natl. congress of parents and teachers. New 
force in education. Proceedings of conf, 
held at Teachers college, Columbia univ. 
Dec. 5 and 6, 1929. 146 p. Wash:, D. C,, 
Natl. cong. of parents & teachers, 1930, 

30-26970 

|New York (City). Dept. of education. Div, 

of high schools. Art appreciation; re- 
quired work, N. Y., City high schools, 
1 v. Loose-leaf. N. Y., High school div. 
Bd. of education, 1930. 30-308) 

Nicholson, Kenyon. Hollywood plays; from 
repertory of Writers’ club of Hollywood, 
Calif., ed. by... 312 p. N. Y., French, 
1930. 30-30195 

Olson, Oscar T. Some values for to-day. 
150 p. N. Y., Abingdon press, 1930. 

30-30339 

Parnassian; prose and poetry by 16 mem- 
bers of younger generation. p. Chi- 

- eago, Laurel publishers, 1930. 30-30197 

Pilkington, Lawrence. Hills of peace, and 
other poems. 47 p. Lond., Longmans, 

| 1930. 30-30206 

Powys, Albert R. English parish church, 
(English heritage series ...) 165 p., 
illus. Lond., Longmans, 1930. 30-30341 

Reinbach, Edna. Music and musicians in 
Kans., compiled by ... 651 p, 

Kans. st. hist. soc., 1930. 30- 
Upton, George P. Standard concert 
y .. . and Felix Borowski. 
551 p., illus. Chicago, McClurg, 


Warner, Charles W. Quacks. 206 p. Jack 
son, Miss., C. W. Warner, 1930. ‘ 
30-30320- 
Wilde, Oscar. Sixteen letters from . . «» 
ed. by John Rothenstein. 39 p., plates. 
Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 30-30193 


te 





Kent, Raymond A. 


| 


| Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, ex 
swe of postage, from the Inqury 
sion of The United States Daily. 
Labrary of Congress card numbers @ 
given. In ordering, full title, and 
the card numbers, should be given. 

Agricultural Outlook for Southern States,’ 
1930-31—Misc. Publication No. 102, Dee. 
1930, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Pr 
10 cents. Agr. 30- 

Toxic Gases from 60 Per Cent Gelatin Exe 
plosives—Tech. Paper 482, Bur. of Mines, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, oo 


Census of Distribution: 1929 (Prelimi 
Repts). Retail, El Paso, Tex., P 
Colo., Syracuse, N. Y., Trenton, N.% 


Wholesale, El Paso, Tex., Syracuse, N, 
—15th Census of U. S. 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 





Bur. of Cens 
Price, 5 
$1- 7 


% 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publica 
may be obtained by writing to the 
partment in the State given helow. — 
Mich.—Community Program for Relief 
Prevention of Unemployment. Dept 
Labor and Industry, Eugene J. BE 
Chairman. Lansing, 1930. ‘ 
Mich. St. Prison Statistical Rept,” 
Oct., 1930, to Gov.. by Harry H. Jae 
Warden. Lansing, 1930. ‘Ss 
Your Protection. Digest of Mic 
tor Vehicle Laws, by John S. Hi 
Sec. of St., and Oscar G. Olander, 
of Public Safety. Lansing, 1930, 
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Oil Fraud Alleged 


In Alaskan Fields 


Land Office Investigating Ap- 


plicants for Prospect- 
ing Permits 
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Unusual precautions are being taken) 
in handling applications for gil prospect- | 
ing peymits in Alaska because of pro- | 
tests that promoters are preying on in- | 
vestors through organizing associations | 
to develop petroleum resources with in- | 


‘Chaos Would Result if Sta-' 
tions Were Allowed to| 
Wander From Assigned 


Sug 


Reavy 


if 


‘Workmen’ 


When Commodity Pri 
Costs Were Higher 


Channels, Specialist Says 


By Charles G. McIlwraith 
Radio Section, Bureav of Standards, 
Department of Commerce 
The orderly operatica 
system. of radio communications is de- 
endent on the accurate maintenance of 
requency by each transmitting station. 
The communication channels are so 
crowced that if transmitters were al- 
wed to wander from their assigned 
Races in the frequency spectrum, chaos 
would result. To maintain a sufficiently 
constant frequency, a transmitter must 
possess a frequency meter of such ac- 
curecy that a few years ago it would 
have been considered a most precise 
laboratory instrument. Hence laboratory 
standards for use today must be of 
extraordinary accuracy. Indeed, the 
most accurate frequency measurements 
now are of the same order of precision 
as the best spectroscopic results, which 
have long been considered the ne plus 
ultra of physical measurements, 
Standardizing Laboratory 
The Bureau of Standards of the De- 
partment of Commerce is the national! 
standardizing Jatoratory; hence, it main- 
tains, in its Radio Section, a primary fre- 
quency standard whose accuracy is much 
higher than any of the frequency meters | 
jn commercial use. The apparatus was 
designed and built by a commercial or- 
ganization, and has been described in 
several publications. It consists essen- 
tially of four independent standards, each 
of which is an oscillator or source of 


| ducements of intimated large returns, ac- | 


| cording to an oral statement Dec. 29 by 
| Commissioner Charles C. Moore of the 
General Land Office. 

The associations, usually of 50 or 60 


of the whole| members, are formed by the promoters Bell Telephone Company: has been pro- 


| with a view to prospecting for oil, and 
developing oil producing areas. The 
members pay the costs, although there is 
little chance of finding petroleum, it was 
stated. 


Conflicting Tasks 
Seen in Adjusting 
Maryland Claims 


Attorney General Declares 
Two Functions Relating 
To Industrial Compensa- 
tion Should Be Divorced 


State of Maryland: 

Annapolis, Dec. 29. 
Two functions of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s office relating to industrial acci- 
aent claims for workmen’s compensa- 
tion should be divorced, the newly in- 


| 
State of Kansas: 
Topeka, Dec. 29. 


| An investigation of the rates of the 


irequently on a valuation figure less 
than that. -This was especially true of 
the railroads. 


posed by Governor Clyde M. Reed to the | the railroads have not been able to earn, 
Public Service Commission. | generally speaking, a fair return upon 

In a letter to the chairman of the Com- | the valuation of their properties as fixed 
mission, J. W. Greenleaf, the Governor | by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
refers to his former service as a member | § os 3 
of the Commission and states that the | Views as to valuation principles which 
telephone rates then established, through | the Kansas Commission held in the days 
resort to the courts, on the basis of re- | Of which I speak. To have given the 


production cost are still in effect, al-| railroads of the country a “fair return” | 
| though, Governor Reed says, commodity | upon the valuation fixed upon the Bell | 


prices and operating costs “have been|Telephone’s theory would have required 


With the exception of one or two years, | 


1on, which held and still holds the same | 


radio current, and a large group of as- ducted Attorney General of Marylan/. 
sociated apparatus whose purpose is to William Preston Lane, Jr., declared in 
indicate and record the performance of recommendations for reorgenizaticn of 


the oscillators. 
Each oscillator has a frequency of 100 
kilocycles, i. e., 100,000 cycles per second. 


his department made public Dec. 26 
through Governor Albert C. Ritchie. 


Mr. Lane pointed out that the Attor- 


The frequency of each oscillator is con- ney General’s office has been acting as 
trolled by means of a piezo-electric plate counsel and legal adviser to the State 
of crystalline quartz. Because tempera- | Industrial Accident Commission and also 
ture has a marked effect on the fre- has been passing upon claims and con- 
quency of vibration of a quartz plate, it test of claims made against the State 
is necessary to protect these plates from Accident Fund which writes workmen’s 
temperature changes. This is done by compensation insurance. 
putting the plate in an aluminum-wa!led “In fulfilling this function,” Mr. Lane 
chamber, provided with an electrical commented, “it seems to me that the At- 
* heater and a thermostat. torney General’s office is acting in the 
The thermostat is a refinement of the interest of the -.embers of the State Ac- 
device of the same name used for regu- cident Fund and actively prosecuting 
lating the operation of a furnace, and their interests as opposed to claims of 


maintains the temperature inside the 
aluminum chamber nearly constant, the 
variations being less than 1/100 degree 
Centigrade. To protect the plate from 
large changes in room temperature, the 
regulated chamber and the circuits asso- 


employes, and at the same time they 
are acting as legal adviser and counsel 
to the State Industrial Accident Com- 
mission which must pass upon these 
claims. 

“After all; in theory the State Acci- 


ciated with it are placed in a box where dent Fund is purely an insurance func- 
the temperature is regulated by a coarse tion, similar to any other insurance ac- 


thermostat, the variations being about 
1 degree C. 
Atmospheric Pressure 

Since atmospheric pressure has an e:- 
fect on the frequency of the crystal, it is 
placed under a bell jar, and the air par- 
tialy exhausted. This protects it from 
changés of pressure, and also serves as 
a convenient means for making small 

‘adjustments in the frequency of the 
crystal. 

The voltages of the filament and plate 
supply to the vacuum tubes used in the 
circuits associated with the crystal also 
have = small effect on its frequency, so 
they are automatically regulated. — 

to determine how constant the four 
oscillators are, use is made of a beat 
frequency recorder. The fourth oscil- 
mes is arbitrarily chosen as a reference 
point against which to compare th 
others. The beat feemmaunion’ ioicngan 
the first and fourth, second and fourth, 
and third and fourth oscillators, are in- 
dicated by this instrument, and a sup- 
plementary device counts the beats bv 
means of electrically operated counters. 
An automatic camera photographs the 
counters at the end of 1,000-second in- 
tervals. In 1,000 seconds each oscillator 
makes approximately 100,000,000 oscilla- 
oe, ! counting the beats, it is pos- 
sible to detect variations of 0 t i 
100,000,000 ne part in 

Value of Frequency 

To determine the absolute value of the 
frequency of any one oscillator, use is 
made of a device called a sub-multiple 
generator. This consists of a vacuum- 
tube oscillator purposely made unstable. 
A frequency an exact harmonic of that 
of the oscillator is injected into the grid 
and plate circuits. The conditions be- 
ing right, the sub-multiple generator will 
then allow itself to be controlled by the 
injected frequency and will oscillate at 
an exact sub-multiple of the injected fre- 
quency. 

By using two such circuits the 100- 
kilocycle current from the piezo oscilla- 
tor is stepped down to 1 kilocycle, with- 
out introducing any unknown variations 
whatever in the frequency. The 1 kilo- 


cycle current is amplified and runs a tions employed in geophysical explora-|W- te 


synchronous motor, which is geared to a 
clock. The gearing is such that when 
the input to the motor is 1 kilocycle, that 
is, when the frequency of the crystal is 
100. kilocycles exactly, the clock keeps 
mean solar time. Knowing the rate of 
gain or loss of the clock, one can easily 
calculate how much above or below 100 
kilo*yeles the crystal frequency is. 

The clock is rated against the clocks 
at the Naval Observatory, by means of 
radio time signals from station NAA. 
Apparatus for automatically taking these 
time signal records is installed. 

Results Gratifying 

The results obtained have been grati- 
fying. The apparatus has been in op- 
eration about a year. At any time the 
frequency is known to two or three parts 
in 10,000.000. The oscillators show ran- 
dom variations of about one part in 
10.000,000. 

The net result is that the Bureau of 
yStendards has a group of four oscil- 
Tators, the frequency of each being known 
to better than one part in 1,000,000, and 
each having random variations of about 
@ part in 10,000,000. By means of the 
automatic beat-frequency recorder, a con- 
stant watch is kept on the behavior of 
each oscillator with respect to the group 
of four. If one oscillator goes bad, it 
can be detected at once. However, if 
the four oscillators keep their relative 

sitions, it is safe to assume that they 

ve all stayed constant, as the chance 
that four independent units should al! 

bad at the same time, in the same 
irection, and by the same amount, is 
infinitesimal. Thus, the Nation’s pri- 
mary frequency standard carries its own 
checking device to detect mistakes or 
error in operation. 


tivity taking compensation insurance, 
and I believe that the two functions, in 
so far as they pertain to the Law De- 
partment, should be divorced, both for 
ethical reasons and for the further rea- 
son that if the State Accident Fund were 
permitted to have some one acting Solely 
in a legal capacity for them, there would 
be an adequate opportunity to more care- 
fully supervise claims presented, with 
the result that I am confident their ex- 
perience would more than compensate 
for the expense of some special person 
to cover this work as now done.” 


Levy of Property Taxes 


On Coal Rights Upheld 


[Continued from Fage 7.} 
surface—should be taxed, and the other— 
the coal—should escape. 

The truth is that if the contention of 
plaintiffs is sound, all interests in real 
estate, the surface, the minerals, the im- 
provements, are automatically exempted 
from any taxation the moment a sever- 
ance of the interests therein occurs, 
either by grant or reservation, for there 
is no more statutory authority for tax- 
ing the surface estate, after severance, 
than there is the mineral estate, after | 
severance. We cannot read either the 
Oklahoma statutes or decisions to mean 
that real estate can be exempted from 
any taxation by the simple expedient of 
a severance of the estates therein. 

The decision of the trial court was 
right, and is affirmed. 


| utility 
having its rates based upon the “repro- | 
In| 


j utilities _ were 


substantially reduced.” 

“What was sauce for the corporate 
goose should be sauce for the public 
gander,” the Governor says in suggest- 
ing that rates based on the present re- 
production cost would be lower than those 
in effect. 


Recalls Former Contest 
With Telephone Company 


Governor Reed states that he does not 
know of any State that “ever had any 
success in the attempt to regulate rates 
of the Bell Telephone Company,” and 
suggests that the Kansas Commission 
should communicate -vith other States in 
an effort to bring about uniform action 
“in the interests of the public as a 
whole.” His letter to Mr. Greenleaf fol- 
lows in full text: ; 

Our joint service on the old Public 
Utilities Commission began with a hard 
battle with the Bell Telephone Com-| 
pany, which was then 
based upon a valuation of its properties 
at the peak of prices and costs; in other 


words, not upon what it had cost to; 
build its plants and long-distance lines, | 


but what it would have cost to repro-| 
duce them during the period of the high- 
est prices in our national history. } 

The Commission was willing to grant 
rates based upon what it had cost to 
build and was then costing to operate} 
the properties, but this was not accept-| 
able to the Bell Company, which suc-; 
ceeded in establishing its theory, through 
appeal from the Commission to the 
courts. The test case involved tele- 
vhone rates in Atchison. Hutchinson, 
Winfield. Arkansas City, El Dorado, and 
Lyons. It is my understanding that the 
rates then established are still in effect. 


Points to Reduction 
In Operating Costs 


In the meantime commodity prices 
and operating costs have been substan- 
tially reduced; in some cases such as 
copper, telephone poles, iron wire, etc., 


the prices are today not much more than | 


one-half the average of prices in the 
period to which I refer, namely, 1920 
to 1922. 

I am of the opinion that what was 
sauce for the corporate goose should be 
sauce for the public gander. If it was 
proper—and the court so held—to fix 
telephone rates on a basis of valuation 
of property at the highest price period 


in our national history, then it is fair! 


that telephone rates should now be re- 
vised on a basis of the present commod- 
ity prices and cost of reproducing tele- 
phone property. I am therefore sug- 
gesting to your Commission that it insti- 


tutes an investigation of the telephone | 


rates in Kansas covering both local and 
long distance service, and begin by de- 
termining the value of the property, 
based upon present-day conditions. The 
Bell Telephone Company has tremen- 
dously profited through the application of 
the rule of valuation which it succeeded 
in establishing and can not now complain 
if the public is given the benefit of the 
changed conditions. 

It may be said in passing that so far 
as my knowledge of public utility rate 
making goes, no other class of public 
corporations was successful in 


duction cost” theory of valuation. 
Kansas, generally speaking, the other 
willing to accept rates 
which would give them a “fair return” 


based upon their actual investment, and | 


Renewal of Radio Permits on Stations 


Used in Oil Exploration Is Requested 


Other Applications for Broadcast and Wireless Privileges 
Announced by Federal Commission 


an increase in rates amounting to sub- 
| stantially $600,000,000 per annum, or a 
|total of $6,000,000,000 in the last 10} 
| years. 
| It sa further point worthy of consid- | 
| Sates that the legal “fair return” for) 


r Sa aso 
or va 7 


CEMBER 30, 1930 
= : 


s Compensation 


Kansas Governor Proposes Inquiry 


| Into Bell Telephone Company’s Rat 


es 
+. 


gests Reduction in Charges Based Upon Former Valu- 
ation of Property 


ces and Operating 


| municate with other States having simi- 
|lar experiences in an effort to bring 
|about uniform action in the interests of 
the public as a whole. I regard this as 
especially important in the light of the 
fact that the “holding company” of the 
Bell Telephone system, the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, is the 
nearest approach to an absolute monop- 
oly in American commercial history. 
That company controls, directly and in- 
| directly, about 85 per cent of the tele- 
phone business of the country. It has 
succeeded in practically exterminating 
the independent telephone interests, 
which at one time were flourishing and 
provided competition for the Bell sys- 
tem. 

Much has been said in recent years of 


in the electric power industry. No one 


| of these holding companies controls more 





| railroads is 534 per cent, whereas the! 
| Bell Telephone properties have actually 
| been earning, as I understand, a return 
| of from 7 to 12 per cent. Electric power, | 
llight and gas utility companies were 
never ‘given rates that would have af- 
| forded them a return based upon’the re- 
production cost of their properties at the 
peak of high prices. 


| . 

| Cites Other States 
|In Regulatory Fight 

| As you and I are both aware, Kansas | 

is not alone in having fought out this 

| question, though unsuccessfully, with the 
| Bell Telephone Company. Missouri, In- | 
| diana, Ohio, Michigan, New York City, 


seeking rates| and New York State, West Virginia, Ten- 


nessee, the District of Columbia, and 
other States had similar struggles with | 
similar results. If any regulatory body 
in any State of the Union ever had any , 
success in the attempt to regulate rates | 


| of the Bell Telephone Company that fact 
| has never come to my attention. 


This situation prompts me to suggest 


|that when your Commission has deter- | 
{mined upon its line of action, it com- | 


Senator Vandenberg 
Advances New Flan 


Of Veterans’ Loans 

| 

‘Half of Certificate Value 
Would Be Available to 
Holders Under Latest 
Emergency Proposal 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
ury has dismissed the possibility of all} 
cash payment or of transferring the cer- 
|tificates to negotiable bonds as impossi- | 
|ble in view of the repercussion on the 
| financial markets. ~ é ' 
Action Held Necessary Now | 
| “Without admitting or deniying that 
|point of view, at least we must assume | 
|that if anything is going to be done it| 
must be done within the next 60 days. | 


'As a practical proposition, therefore, |! 


these two features are out if we are go-| 
ing to get any ‘action.’ ” 

Senator Vandenberg referred to the 
proposal of Representative Fish (Rep.), 
of New York, for 25 per cent cash pay- 
ments on certificates. but he said this 
would be of no particular value since 
veterans have been already able to bor- 
row up to 18 per cent on their certifi- 
cates and within 30 days will be able to 
raise their borrowing to 22 per cent. 

“The Government,” Senator Vanden- 
berg said, “should put at the disposal of 
the veterans the maximum liquidity that 
his certificate can be made to develop. 
The question is to determine what the 
maximum loan value of their certificates | 
is now and to make it available so as to 
help the veterans and so that the Gov- 
ernment will not lose.” 

Emergency Aid Is Sought 

On this basis, figuring that the certifi- | 
cates are due in 1935, the loan value now 
| should be 50 per cent instead of the 22) 
per cent it will be worth under the pres- | 
ent law at the beginning of 1931, the| 
Senator said. His plan, he continued. | 
would thus enable each veteran in neéed | 
to borrow $280 or $300 more than is now | 
available. This might be sufficient to | 
tide over many of the veterans during} 
the emergency, he stated. 
| “Contrary to the general attitude of 
|many veterans,” Senator Vandenberg 
jsaid, “the problem is being studigd| 


Renewal of 15 licenses of portable sta-|equipment, and increase power from 250 |sympathetically by the Administration?’ | 


tions for oil was requested by the Texas 
Company in applications just filed with 
the Federal Radio Commission, The ap- 
plications are for portables operating in 
Texas, Louisiana and Mississippi with 
power of 72 watts. 
the same *ime announced receipt of other 
applications as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

KGBX, Foster-Hall Tire 
Joseph, Mo., license to cover 
permit issued Jan, 17, 
equipment, 


KFIZ, The 


Company, St. 
construction 


Reporter Printing 
move transmitter and studio from 18 For- 
est Avenue to West First Street 18-20-22, 
|Fond du Lac, Wis., and install new equip- 
| ment. 

+ WGN-WLIB, The Tribune Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., constru¢tion permit,to change 
equipment. 

KGEZ, Kalispell Chamber of Commerce, 
Kalispell, Mont., request for authority to 
voluntarily assign license to Donald C. Tre- 
|loar and Stanley R. Church, trading as 
Treloar-Church Broadcasting Company. 

KGW, Oregonian Publishing Company, 
Sixth and Alder Streets, Portland, Oreg., 
construction permit to move transmitter 
from Sixth and Alder Streets, Portland, to 
Faloma, Oreg. 

KGEK, Elmer G. Beehler, Beehler Elee- 
trical Equipment Co., Yuma, Colo.. construe- 
tion permit to change equipment, 

WTBO, Associated sroadcasting Corp., 
Cumberland, Md., license to cover con- 
struction permit issued Dec. 5, 1980, to in- 
stall new equipment and increase power 
from 100 w. to 100 w. night, 250 w. day. 

WMBC, Michigan Broadcesting Co,, De- 
troit, Mich., license to ¢over construction 
permit issued Sept. 2, 1930, for change in 
equipment. 

WGCP, May Radio Broadcast Corpora- 
tion, 591 Broad Street, Newark, N, J., con- 
| struction permit to move transmitter from 
| 319 Central Avenue, Newark, N. J., to 801 

| Frelinghuysen Avenue, Newark, install new 


o 


| construction 
The Commission at | 


; e Company, | 
Fond du Lac, Wis., construction permit to | 


1 kw. on 1,250 ke. 

W. E. Hiler, Lake Charles, La., construc- 
tion permit to erect a new station to use 
1,370 ke., 100 w., and’ daytime hours. 

KFXY, Mary M. Costigan, Flagstaff, Ariz., 
permit to move transmitter 
from the Monta Vista Hotel, Flagstaff, 
Ariz., and studio from the corner of San 
Francisco Street and Aspen Avenue, Flag- 
staff to the corner 2d and Williamson Ave- 
nues, Winslow, Ariz. 
| Applications (other than broadcasting) : 

WPDW, Police Department, Washington, 


for extension of completion date to Mar. 
1, 1981. 

W2XDH, W3XP, W3XN, W2XAA, W2XAV, 
| W1OXK, Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
| portable, renewal of special experimental 
age : . 

Applications (other than broadcasting): 

KTU, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Medd ing, 
Calif., license covering construction per- 
mit for 278, 3,160, 3,166, 3,172, 3,178, 5,660 
ke., 50 w. and 350 w. q 


| 1930 
Freight revenue 22,635,143 
Passenger revenue 7,683,609 
| Totai oper. rev.. .. 34,923,970 
| Maintenance of way 5,072,875 
Maintenance of equipment 7,939,721 
| Transportation expenses. 13,631,161 
Total expenses incl. other. 29,322,797 
Net from railroad. : 5,601,173 
Taxes 2,563,053 
Unco:lectible ry. rev., 4,367 
| Net after taxes, etc.... 3,033,753 
Net after rents 1,946,404 
Aver. miles operated..... 11,477.28 
| Operating ratio 84.0 





In arriving at his figure as to the fund | 
which the Government will have to make 
available for loans, the Seantor said that | 

| 1,400.000 veterans out of 3,600,000 are 
| now borrowing on their certificates. “It | 
|is safe to assume that within that 1,400,- | 
000 are all those who are up against it,” | 
said the Senator. “If all the 1,400,000 | 
| veterans took advantage of the increased | 
value of $300 under my plan, the total | 
/cost would be between $400,000,000 and | 
$500,000,000.” The Senator’s plan also 


1950, to install new |D, C., modification of construction permit | @™Mbraces a reduction of the required in- | 


| terest on loans from 5 per cent to 4 per 
| cent, 
Lobbying Denied in Louisiana | 

Hired lobbyists are not being used in 
| Louisiana in behalf of cash payment of | 
|adjusted compensation certificates for 
World War veterans and 100 per cent of 
the Louisiana veterans favor cash pay- 
‘ments, according to. telegrams made pub- 


(As Reported to the Interst 


| _New York Central R. R. Co. 
November 


Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
29,279,272 285,480,819 355,127,624 | 
9,465,700 102,435,615 119,477,866 | 
45,179,241 443,604,763 545,287,909 | 
5,523,242 59,961,982 68,684,652 
11,081,798 95,653,360 119,376,514 
16,627,424 160,736,845 185,306,019 | 
36,097,935 347,364,131 404,807,467 | 
9,081,306 96,240,632 140,480,442 
2,822,610 32,185,370 37,551,924 | 
12,535 120,521 117,930 | 
6,246,161 63,934,741 102,810,588 | 
6,058,783 64,235,683 98,167,812 
11,479.40 11,477.28 11,479.40 
. 79.9 78.3 74,2 


1980 
6,939,5 
1,078,7 
8,797,3 
1,118,0 
1,577,9 
$,329,3 
6,632,2 
2:165,0 

612,9 


75. 


| oil business 
| Standard Oil group combined today con- | 


than 12 or 15 per cent of the electric 
power business of the country. No one 


of the great railroad groups controls | 
more than about the same proportion of | 


the railroad business. Even at ‘the time | 


/of its dissolution by the United States 


Supreme Court the old Standard Oil | 
Company controlled less than half of the | 
of the country, and the 


trols only a minor fraction of the indus- 
try. The Bell Telephone Company alone | 
has succeeded in establishing a virtual | 
monopoly, and one of the reasohs of its 
ability to do this was its success in get- 
ting its rates established upon a basis | 
; which I have always considered as un-| 
| fair to the public. I hope that Kansas | 
ney lead the way to a change of condi- | 
ions. 


Fires in Vacant Houses 
Show Increase in Texas. 


State of Texas: | 

Austin, Dee. 29. | 
Fires in vacant houses were responsi- | 
| ble for a greater amount of loss in Texas 
| during November than any other known | 
| cause, according to the monthly report | 
|of the State Fire Insurance Commis- 
sioner, J. W. DeWeese. Fifty-eight fires 
occurred in vacant houses in the month, 
he said, causing a loss of $66,859. 


| 
{ 
| 


the development of “holding companies” | 


% 


‘Persexren Herer. Berna 


UTHORIZED ‘ 
PusLisHeD WitHoUuT ComMENT BY THE Uniten States DAILY 


Insurance’ 


M ortality in Cities 
Declines for Week 


Highest Rate Appears in Mem- 
phis, Department of Com- 
mercé Finds 


Telegraphic returns from 78 cities with 
a total population of 35,000,000 for the 
week ended Dec. 20, indicate a mortal- 
ity rate of 11.9 as against a rate of 13.1 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (18.6) appears for Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and the lowest (6.6) for 
Flint, Mich. The highest infant mortal- 
ity rate (163) appears for Kansas City, 
Kans., and the lowest for Albany, N. Y.,| 
Des Moines, Iowa, and Knoxville, Tenn.,| 
which reported no infant mortality. 

The annual rate for 78 cities is 11.9 for 
the 51 weeks of 1930, as against a rate 
of 12.7 for the corresponding weeks of | 
| 1929, 

[The rates published in this summary 
are based upon midyear population esti-| 
mates derived from the 1930 census. 
Cities whose population was found to be 
|less than was indicated by estimates 
| heretofore used will therefore appear) 
as having a higher death rate than usual, | 
|even though there may have been no ma- 
terial increase in the actual number of | 
| deaths. ] 
| (Issued by Department of Commerce.) 





Retail Store Losses 


| capital, the 


| W. Brown. 


Minnesota Law 
Is Construed on 


Insurance Assets 


Procedure to Be Followed in 
Cases of Impairment to 
Capital Is Stated by Attor- 
ney General Jolene 


State of Minnesota: 

St. Paul, Dec, 29. 
If the actual assets of a domestic life 
insurance company are not of a cash 
value equal to its liabilities, but the im- 
pairment is less than one-fourth of its 
State Insurance Commis- 
sioner should notify the company to issue 
no new policies until the impairment is 
made good. Assistant Attorney General 
W. H. Greene has just ruled in an opin- 
ion to Insurance Commissioner Garfield 
The opinion follows in full 

text: 


You advise that a recent examination 
of a life insurance company organized 
under the laws of this State to transact 
the business contemplated by Mason’, 
Statutes, section 3315, subdivision 15); 
discloses an impairment of approxi- 
mately $1,200 of the capital of the com- 
pany. The paid-up. capital of the com- 


| pany is $15,240. You call our attention 


to Mason’s Statutes, sections 3298 and 





By Fraudulent Means 


Disclosed in Survey 
Total of $140,000 Reached 
First Six Months of 1930 | 
Of Which $32,000 Was) 


In Bad Checks | 


} 


| 3299, and 


inquire whether a domestic 
stock life insurance company may be 
permitted to operate whenever it ap- 
pears that its capital is impaired in any 
amount, or whether section 3298 applies. 


Both Sections Applicable 
Sections 3298 and 3299 were originally 
sections 8.and 9 of chapter 175, General 
Laws of 1895. Section 8 of the 1895 laws 
expressly reserved from the provisions 
thereof life insurance companies. Sec- 
tion 9 is substantially the same as Ma- 


son’s Statutes, section 3299. In the Re- 


Retail stores surveyed by the Depart- | 
ment of Commerce in 24 cities had losses | 


vised Laws of 1905 these two sections 
appear as 1600 and 160., respectively. 


of more than $140,000 through fraudu-/ {pn section 1600 the exception in favor of 
lent buying and fraudulent checks during} ite insurance companies is omitted. 
the first half of 1930, according to the| These two sections were carried forward 
findings of the first semiannual retail| into the 1923 laws without change and 
credit survey just made public by the| now appear in Mason’s Statutes as sec- 
Department. | tions 3298 and 3299, respectively. 

The Department’s study of credit op- | We are therefore of the opinion that 
erations of 523 establishments, repre-| both sections are applicable to domestic 
senting seven types of retail stores, dis-|stock life insurance companies. Under 
closed losses from fraudulent buying in | section 3298, if the capital of such a 
more than half of the stores surveyed | company is impaired to the extent of one- 
while losses from fraudulent checks were| fourth or more, the Commissioner shall 
reported from nearly two-thirds of the| proceed against the company as outlined 
stores. In each case, the losses repre-|in section 3297. If the actual funds of 
sented 0.1 per cent of total net sales. |the company are not of a cash value 


The survey revealed that department 
|stores were the heaviest losers from | 
|these practices, losses by these outlets 
|through fraudulent buying being twice 
as great proportionately as the average | 
for all stores studied. There were 60) 


“In our report for the month of April,” 
Mr. DeWeese said, “we stated that va- 
| cant house fires seem to have been on 
| the increase in Texas, and since that 
| time there has been a steady increase in 
; this class of fires. This Department is 


| of the opinion that there is little excuse 


| for a vacant house fire, and believes that | 


aepartment stores who reported on the | 
subject of fraudulent buying and their 


|this is one class of fires that can be|losses during the six month period ex- 
j brought under control by better under- ceeded $74,000. Losses from fraudu- 
writing and a thorough investigation by | lent checks totaled more than $32,000, 
the proper authorities of every vacant | which was the same percentage of total | 


| addressed 


|therefrom, must be 


N 


house’ fire that occurs.” 
The total fire loss in the State for No- 
vember, Mr. DeWeese reported, was 


$822,301, of which $424,809 was attrib- | 


uted to fires of unknown causes. 


lic Dec. 29 by Representative Patman 


| (Dem.), of Texarkana, Texas. 


The telegrams were from Thomas W. 


Robertson, of Shreveport, La., District | 


Commander of the Legion and Chairman 
of the Committee on Resolutions at the 
recent national convention of the Legion 
in Boston, Mass. The telegrams were 
to Representative Sandlin 
(Dem.), of Minden, La., and to Mr. Pat- 
man. They referred to a statement re- 
garding lobbying by Representative 
Johnson (Rep.), 
Chairman of the House Committeg on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation, pub- 
lished in the issue of Dec. 29. 


|net sales as the average of all stores, | 
land were reported by 55 department 
stores. 


|. It was found that shoe stores were 
jleast affected by fraudulent buying 
|losses, the total amount charged off by 
| the 27 stores reporting such losses being | 
| but $402. In the matter of fraudulent | 
/checks, electrical appliance stores re- | 
orted the smallest losses, the total for | 
these outlets being $290. | 

The survey showed that next to depart- | 
| ment stores, women’s specialty stores re- | 
|ported the greatest volume of leases | 
|charged off to fraudulent buying, with | 
electrical appliance, men’s clothing, fur- | 
|niture, jewelry and shoe stores follow- 
ing in order. In the matter of losses 





;}department _ stores, men’s clothing, | 
| women’s specialty, shoe, jewelry. furni- 
! ture, and electrical appliance stores. 


| 
| 


Daily Decisions 


— of 


General Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before such expenditures 
rally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: 

A-33194. (S) Accounting—Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. Section 3 of the Act of July 
3, 1930, 46 Stat. 1016, transferred all prop- 
erty the title of which then stood in the 
name of the Board of Managers of the 
National Homes for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, tou the United States, and bequests 
to the homes, or other funds accumulated 
from the sale of subsistence stores, or other 


property, as well as the effects of deceased | 


members, or pension money of deceased 
members of the homes under the Acts of 


July 1, 1902, 32 Stat. 564 (U.S. C. 24: 139), | 


and June 25, 1910, 36 Stat. 736 (U. S, C. 
24+ 136), should be deposited in the Treas- 
ury of the United States to the credit of 
properly designated special funds, with- 
drawn only on proper requisitions and ex- 
pended for the purposes provided by the 
bequest, or in the case of other receipts, 


for the purposes contemplated by the stat- | 


utes permitting or providing for their ac- 
cumulation. All funds now accumulated 
and future receipts, as well as expenditures 
accounted for to the: 


General Accounting Office. (Dec. 11, 1930.) 


Veterans’ Administration—General 


Volunteer Soldiers. The general post fund 
of the National Homes for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers should not be credited with re- 
ceipts from the sale of subsistence stores 
or other property of the homes. Such re- 
ceipts should be taken up by the disbursing 


oe Monthly Statements of Railroad Revenues and Expenses 


ate Commerce Commission.) 


Southern Railway 
ovember Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
8,944,667 84,951,197 100,091,209. 
1,528,792 15,744,851 19,989,574 
11,450,003 109,776,492 132,297,696 
1,703,706 16,107,886 19,807,340 
2,540,473 20,670,400 24,183,331 
3,821,916 38,626,842 42,968,705 
8,737,723 82,736,488 94,612,609 
2,712,280. 27,040,004 37,685,087 | 
596,232 7,833,584 8,745,482 | 
4,688 10,807 21,402 
2,111,360 19,195,613 28,918,203 
1,954,339 17,700,179 27,957,905 
6,730.64 6,731.02 6,730.64 
76.3 75.4 71.5 


12 
07 
63 
40 
71 
23 
90 
73 
22 


1, 


4 


post | 
fund of the National Homes for Disabled | 


1930 
2,478,422 


2,904,550 
411,750 
547,799 


2,259,821 


644,729 
207,412 


4,374.48 


the — 


} officer under proper current appropriations | 
for disbursement on account of the appro- 
priation credited. 

The general post fund of the National 
Homes: for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
| should be credited with funds accruing un- 
der the Acts of July 1, 1902, 32 Stat. 564 | 
/(U. S. C. 24: 189), and June 25, 1910, 36 
| Stat. 786 (U.S. C. 24: 136), and that fund 
lis available for expenditure for objects 
| which “cannot be properly included under | 
jother. heads of expenditures” (45 Stat. 
| 1382) of the National Homes for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers. (Dec. 11, 1930,) 
| "A-34050.. (S) | Advertiging—Bids-Eval- 
| uation—Contracting for mofe than one fis- 
|eal year. Bids may not be evaluated—or 
| compared—on any basis not provided for 
in the advertised specifications, nor may | 
contract be entered into for periods not 
authorized by specific statutes. Where a 
contract is authorized under an annual ap- 
propriation, the contractual liability may 
|not exceed the fiscal year current when the 
contract was entered into. (Dee. 11, 1930.) 

A-34238, (S) Evidence—Conflicting. When 
the statements of a claimant and of the| 
contracting officer, as to the condition of | 
a verbal agreement, differ in a material | 
matter and no other evidence thereon is 
available, the statements of the Government 
officer must be accepted as controlling. 

Contracts—Delivery charges on rejected 
|fuel oil, Fuel oil of 211 seconds viscosity | 
| tendered for delivery under a verbal order 
stated to have specified oil of not more 
than 10 seconds under or over 250 seconds 
| viscosity, and rejected. Cost of delivery 
is not payable from public funds. (Dec. 
11, 1930.) f 

A-34397. (S) Rewards—Deserter—Flying 
| Cadet, United States Army. A flying ca- 
det, Air Service, United States Army, is 
by the act of July 11, 1919, 41 Stat. 109, 
given the status of an enlisted man in the 
Army, and when he is aprehended by a 
civil officer as a deserter and delivered to 











Minneapolis, St: Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
81,191,055 37,072,514 
3,164,853 4,285,053 
37,473,724 45,340,020 
5,494,819 6,050,485 
7,189,430 8,175,305 
13,849,003 15,936,693 
28,999,760 32,636,171 
8,473,964 12,703,849 
2,563,924 2,696,938 

4,676 6,686 
5,905,364 10,000,225 


November 
1929 
8,146,893 
285,408 
3,730,074 
481,405 
691,379 
1,384,137 
2,750,425 
979,649 
213,964 
579 
765,106 


183,825 


100,884 


470 
436,847 





4,226,931 8,261,552 
4,391.34 4,380.90 
77.4 72.0 


538,317 
4,380,90 
73.7 


257,832 
77.8 


'equal to its liabilities but the impair- 
ment is less than onc-fourth of the capi- 
tal, the Commissioner shall notify the 


|}ecompany to issue no new policies until 


the impairmers is made good, as pro- 
vided in section 3299. 


California Company 
Cuts Electric Rates 


Voluntary Reduction Will Save\ ‘ 


Customers $775,000 


State of California: 

Sacramento, Dec. 29. 
Voluntary reductions in electric rates 
which will result in a saving of $775,000 
a year to customers of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company, Ltd., have been 
approved by the State Railroad Com- 
mission, it is announced by the president 

of the Commission, Clyde L.' Seavey. 
The new rates will become effective on 
May 1, 1931, it was stated. The reduc- 
tions apply to industrial and agricultural 
consumers of electric energy throughout 


of Aberdeen, S. D., from fraudulent checks, the order was} the entire Southern California Edison 


system in southern and central Califor- 
nia, according to the announcement. The 
number of agricultural consumers who 
will benefit from the new _ reduction 
totals 15,494. A total of 18,041 imdus- 
trial consumers will share in the reduc- 
tion. 
Third Major Reduction 

This reduction is the third major vol- 
untary reduction by the company since 
1927, it was stated. The last preceding 
reduction became effective on Nov. 1, 


| 1929, and lowered lighting rates to the 
|extent of $1,400,000 a year, 
| 427,000 consumers. 


affecting 


The Southern California company also 
has been authorized, according to an- 
other announcement from the Commis- 
sion, to file a revised rule governing 


}electric line extensions. 


The new rule, it was stated, was filed 
voluntarily by the company and. provides 
more liberal terms for extensions. It 
also provides for the refunding of more 


|than $165,000 heretofore advanced by 


customers for the making of extensions 


|since the rule is made retroactive, 


—————EeeEeeeSEeeeeree@@0OO@@@””””@™O@wm~——"”- 


|the military authorities, he is within the 


annual appropriation act making provision 
for the payment of a reward of $50. (Dec, 
11, 1930.) 


A-34428. Classification of civilian em- 


| ployes—Brookhart and -Welch acts—Field 


service. An employe whose service under 
a temporary appointment in the field serv- 
ice was terminated at the close of busi- 
ness June 30, 1928, and who was appointed 
to another position in the field service ef- 
fective July 1 or 2, 1928, at an -initial sal- 


; ary rate fixed by the administrative office, 


acquired no right to a salary increase un- 
der the Welch Act in his new position, and 
as he was not entitled to the benefits of 
the Welch Act, he is not entitled to the 
benefits of the Brookhart Salary Act. 


A field grade or salary range corre- 
sponding to a grade or salary range pre- 
scribed by the Classification Act, as 
amended, established under the rules and 
regulations of an administrative office, and 
the placement or allocation of a position 
therein by administrative action, is as con- 
trolling of the salary rate of an employe 
as the allocation of the position, upon the 
final approval of the Personnel Classifica- 


| tion Poard, in a certain grade under ‘the 


departmental service, and a salary rate, at 
least the minimum, in the ranze prescribed 
for the particular field grade in which the 


| position has been administratively placed or 


allocated, must be paid. (Dee. 11, 1930.) 
A-32614. (S) Medical and hospital treat. 
ment—Pay—National Guard enlisted man—~ 
Communicable disease. Where an enlisted 
man of the National Guard becomes ill of 
a communicable disease after return to his 
home from a period of active duty for 
training, the disease developed within the 
medically recognized period cf incubation, 
there is evidence that the disease existed in 
the vicinity of the training camp, and the 
military authorities had concluded the dis- 
ease was contracted in line of duty, pay- 
ment for civilian medical treatment, hos- 
pitalization, pay during period of hospital- 
ization, and further medical treatment aft 
return to his home are authorized und 
Act of Apr. 26, 1928, 45 Stat. 461, 
Nov. 19, 1930. (Dec. 9, 1930.) 
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Railroads 


Markets for Road 


Machinery Show 
Wide Distribution 


Canada, South America and 
Russia Lead in Purchases, 
According to Department 
Of Commerce 


By S. R. March 
Industrial Machinery Division, 
Department of Commerce 

On every side there is evidence that 
the world is catching step with the urge 
for more and better highways. The or- 
der of development has been first the 
motor vehicle and second the building of 
improved roads that these vehicles may 
be used to the best advantage. It is nat- 
ral, therefore, in view of the early de- 
velopment and unparalleled expansion of 
the automotive industry in the United 
States, that this country should lead in 
highway construction. Having first de- 
veloped the mass production idea, it is 
naturally, the first to apply this idea to 
road making and lead in the utilization 
of road-making machinery. This devel- 
opment has given American manufac- 
tur@s of road machinery a very favor- 
able entree into foreign markets, the 
achievements at home constituting a 
helpful object lesson. 


What constitutes “road-making ma- 
chinery?” A great deal of equipment 
carried in the export returns as “ex- 
cavators, including power shovels” and 
“excavator parts and accessories,” is 
used for road building as well as for 


* 


other types of construction, but is not | 


classified as strictly road-making ma- 
chinery. 

The present discussion deals with 
strictly road-construction machinery, and 
the total value of exports under this 
head represents only a fraction of the 
value of exports of excavating machinery 
and parts. Other substantial items of 
relatively less importance not included 
are concrete mixers and air compressors. 

Exports Reach High Marks 

For the years 1925 and 1927 (the 
latest for which production figures are 
available), the United States exported 
5 per. cent and.8 per cent, respectively, 
of the total value of its domestic pro- 
duction of road-making machinery. The 
totals for these years Were as follows: 
Production, 1925, $26,297,000; 1927, $27,- 
728,000; exportation, 1925, $1,430,000; 
1927, $2,218,000. The 1927 production 
comprised the following: Road graders, 
$15,554,000; road rollers, $4,262,000; 
stone crushers, $3,387,000; other road- 
making machinery, $4,525,000. 

Following these years the exportation 
of this class of machinery rose consid- 
eraly, amounting to $2,802,000 in 1928 
and $3,140,000 in 1929. Canada, as 
usual, far.outstripped other countries as 
a market for these shipments, due to a 
happy combination of pioneer conditions, 
growing industries, and available funds. 
An interesting feature of export markets 
for road machinery is the prominence of 
Latin American markets—Argentina, 
Uruguay, Mexico, Chile, Brazil, Cuba, 
Venezuela, Costa Rica, and Colombia 
Gearing am 

929. ‘ 

This export trade increased during the 
first six months of 1930 to $2,362,000— 
a gain of nearly 30 per cent over the 

orresponding period of 1929. There was 
no great change in the order of principal 
markets from: that obtaining during 
1929, except in the. case of Cuba and 
Brazil, which dropped from second and 
fifth places, respectively, for the first 
half of 1929, to eleventh and ninth posi- 
tions, respectively, for the six months 
of 1930. The loss in the case of Cuba 
is due mainly to the fact that purchases 
for the great Cuban Central Highway 
project, which had caused an abnormal 
volume of road machinery to enter, the 
country during the years 1927-1928, in- 
clusive, had been practically completed 
by 1930. The entire highway is planned 
to be dedicated in February, 1931. The 
decline in the case of Brazil mfist be laid 
to the depressed and disturbed conditions 
arising out of the coffee crisis which oc- 
curred in the latter part of 1929. 

Russia Heavy Buyer 

Soviet Russia, in Europe, because of 
its five-year industrial plan, purchased 
more than five times as much road-mak- 
ing machinery during the first half of 
1930 as for the 1929 period. Argentina 
purchased more than four times and 
Mexico twice as much as in 1929. 

The six months’ period of 1930, just 
discussed, is the latest for which export 
statistics by countries of destination are 
available. However, total values of ship- 
ments of road-making machinery for the 
10 months ended October, 1930, are 
available and show that these shipments 
are still substantially in excess of the 
unusually active period of 1929. This 
favorable record has been achieved de- 
sjpite declines which have been in evi- 

nee beginning with June, 1930. Only 
a Slight decline took place for October, 
1980, as compared with the previous 

FoOctober. 

Exports for the 10 months ended Octo- 
ber, 1930, were valued at $2,973,000 as 
against $2,849,000 for the similar period 
of 1929. The values for the separate 
classes entering into this trade were as 
follows: 1929 period, road rollers $273,- 
000, road graders, $801,000, other road- 
making equipment $1,774,000; 1930 pe- 
riod, road rollers $294,000, road graders 
$968,000, other road-making* equipment 
$1,711,000. Canada has been at once the 
largest and most rapidly growing out- 
let for United States road-making ma- 
chinery. 

The predominance of South American 
countries among our largest markets for 
road machinery is noteworthy. Exclud- 
ing Canada, we find that South America 
purchased far more American road ma- 
chinery in 1929 than any other grand 
division. This group took a total value 
of $775,000, as against $308,000 for Eu- 
rope and $279,000 for Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. Cuba was the only im- 
portant market in the West Indies. 

Argentina, which is one of the few im- 
ortant. Latin American countries that 
te not as yet established a definite 
road-building program, leads in pur- 
chases of road machinery. With less 
than 500 miles of first-class hard-sur- 
faced automobile roads, Argentina leads 
all Latin America in automobile regis- 
tration. 


Road Fund Increased 


Further relief for the unemployed will 
result from the increase from $675,000 
annually to $1,430,000 annually in Fed- 
eral funds authorized for the building 
oar roads through the national as 
es¥s of California. (Forest Service.) 


Traffic Declines 
On Panama Canal 


Transits in Number Were 8.8 
Per Cent Less Than Same 
Month Last Year 


The commercial traffic through the 
Panama Canal during November, 1930, 
showed a decrease as compared with the 
previous month, and also decreases in 
comparison with November in 1927, 
1928, and 1929. 

In comparison with November, 1929, 
the 479 transits in November, 1930, are 
fewer by 46, or 8.8 per cent, than the 
525 transits in November of last year, 
whilé the net tonnage (Panama Canal 
measurement), aggregating 2,371,487, 
was less by 127,419 tons, or 5.1 per cent, 
than the total of 2,498,906 tons in No- 
vember, 1929. The cargo tonnage of 2,- 
263,200 for November, 1930, shows a 
decline of 271,431 tons, or 10.7 per cent, 
from the total of 2,534,631 tons passing 
through the canal in November, 1929. 

Work on the quadrennial overhaul of 
the locks of the Panama Canal at Gatun 
is to be commenced on Jan. 7, 1931, and 
will take about 90 to 100 days to com- 
plete. In addition to the routine over- 
haul, the program includes the removal, 
inspection, and repair of 4 pairs of miter 
gates, and the installation of 19 new 
cylindrical valves, which will complete 
the installation of the improved type 
valve began during the last overhaul of 
these locks in 1927. The feature of the 
new valves, which were manufactured by 
the Mechanical Division, is that the 
wearing surface. can be removed when 
worn, thus avoiding the necessity of re- 
placing the entire valves as in the old 
design. 

As in the past, one side of the locks 
will be overhauléd at a time, leaving the 
other side to take care of Canal traffic. 
A double operating shift for 16 hours 
and a single operating shift the remain- 
ing 8 hours will put vessels through 
Gatun Locks! while double chamber 
operation will be carried on at the Pacific 
Locks for 16 hours. 


(Issued by the Panama Canal.) 


Navy Flying Orders 
Set Minimum Height 
For Air Acrobatics 





Rule of 1,500-foot Altitude 
Must Be Enforced as 
Safety Factor With All 
Service Officers 


Observance of regulations governing 
safe flying is ordered by David S&S. 
Ingalls, the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy for Aeronautics, in a letter made 
public Dec. 27 in which he cites instances 
of Navy and Marine Corps planes per- 


forming acrobatics at heights lower than | 


the minimum specified altitude. 

Acrobatic maneuvers must be com- 
pleted at not less than 1,500 feet, Mr. 
Ingalls advises, and “there are no ex- 
ceptions to this order.” The statement 
issued by the Department of the Navy 
follows in full text: 

The Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Aeronautics, David S. Ingalls, has 
issued a letter to all naval aviation ac- 
tivities insisting that existing orders for 
safe flying be enforced, and that all 
naval and Marine Corps aviation units 
comply, during the performance of aerial 
acrobatics, with the altitude restriction 
ordered by the Navy. 

In his letter, Mr. Ingalls states: 

“Instances of Navy and Marine Corps 
airplanes performing acrobatics at alti- 
tudes lower than the minimum pre- 
scribed by existing orders have recently 
been noted. A _ sufficiency of orders, 
safety rules, and general precautionary 
orders have been issued to prevent such 
occurrences. Apparently the complete 


and strict enforcement of these orders | 
throughout all commands remains to be} 


accomplished. 

“The Bureau of Aeronautics Manual 
provides that acrobatic maneuvers must 
be completed and normal flight resumed 
at not less than 1,500 feet altitude. 
There are no exceptions to this order. 
The order applies in routine flying of 
formations of aircraft or of individual 


airplanes; it applies to the airplane or | 


airplanes that are being flown over naval 
reservations, naval air stations, the prop- 
erty of civilians, or over water; it ap- 
plies whether the acrobatics are per- 
formed in the course of training in naval 
aircraft tactics or performed as a dem- 
onstration of naval efficiency before as- 
semblages of spectators; it applies, with- 
out regard to whether local civilian com- 
mittees or other Departments of the 
Federal Government have established 
lower minimum required altitudes. 

“The commanding officers of naval 
aviation activities ashore and afloat are 
enjoined to be on the alert for infrac- 
tions against safety orders and rules and 
to take the necessary action, to insure 
compliance with these orders at all 
times.” 


Big Four Authorized 
To Float Bond Issue 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway (The Big Four) has 
been authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue not exceed- 
ing $5,000,000 of refunding and improve- 
ment mortgage, series E, to be delivered 
to the New York Central Railroad at 
par in reimbursement for expenditures 
in respect of maturing debentures of the 
Big Four, it was announced Dec. 29 by 
notice in Finance Docket No. 8592. 

The New York Central was granted 
authority to assume obligation and lia- 





bility of the bonds pursuant to the terms 
of the lease dated Jan. 2, 1930, between 


the New York Central and the Big Four. 
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Order Amended on Rail Arrangement 


With Mississippi Valley Barge Line 


* 


* 


Findings of I. C. C. on Routes and Rates on Water and Rail 
Traffic Modified in Connection With ‘Circuity Limitations’ 


As Supplemental Report Is 


A preceding report and order of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission requir- 
ing the railroads to enter into arrange- 
ments with the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Company for through routes and 
joint rates on water and rail traffic, was 
modified in connection with the so-called 
“circuity limitation prescribed,” in a sup- 
| plemental report and order made public 
| by the Commission Dec. 27. (Docket No. 
| Ex Parte 99.) 

Excerpts trom the Commission’s re-| 
port follow: | 


Vicksburg Proposed as 


Port of Interchange 

In our original report we found that 
the present and future public conven- 
ience and necessity required the opera- 
tion of the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company, herein referred to as the ap- 
plicant, as a common carrier by water 
upon the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers be- 
tween Cincinnati, Ohio, and New Or- 
leans, La., and directed the establish- 
|ment of through routes and joint rates 
over applicant’s line and connecting rail 
carriers between points in central terri- 
tory on the one hand and southern and 
southwestern territories on the other 
hand via Cincinnati and New Orleans 
subject to certain circuity limitations re- 
ferred to below. 

In its application, applicant stated that 
its operations in the ‘eginning would 
be only between New Orleans and Cin- 
cinnati but would be subsequently ex- 
tended to intermediate ports. As at that 
time it made no rate proposal concerning 
other ports than those named, our order 
prescribed routes and rates only via New 
Orleans and Cincinnati. In a supple- 
mental petition applicant now states that 
it plans to make Vicksburg a port of 
interchange and seeks the establishment 
of through routes and joint rates via that 
port over its line and connecting rail 
lines between certain points in central 
territory and certain points in south- 
western territory more particularly de- 
scribed in the appendix to this report. 

Applicant’ asks that these rates be 
made on the basis of a differential of 
| 30 cents, first class, under the all-rail 
| rates, the rates on other classes to be 
| made the usual percentages of first class, 
and those on commodities to be the same 
percentage of first class as the corre- 
sponding all-rail commodity rates. This 
basis is the same as that suggested by 
applicant and followed by us in the orig- 
inal report in requiring the establish- 
ment of joint rates via New Orleans, ex- 





cept that the New Orleans differential is 
35 cents. 


Southern Lines Oppose 


Operation to Vicksburg 

Written comments on applicant’s sup- 
plemental petition have, been received 
from the rail lines in central territory, 
from certain rail carriers in the South- 
west, and from the Southern Railway 
Company and its affiliated lines. The 
central carriers do not oppose making 
Vicksburg an additional port of inter- 
change. The southwestern lines say that 
“under no circumstances should the ap- 
plicant be authorized to operate to and 
from the port of Vicksburg without a 
showing by proper proof of the necessity 
and desirability therefor,” and that “to 
permit its additional expansion territo- 


burg gateway is merely to insert in the 
existing transportation system additional 
unnecessary facilities and wasteful du- 
plicate service, inimicable to the public 
interest as well as that of respondents.” 

The comments of the Southern are of 
the same tenor, but are more detailed. 
In general they are a restatement of 
its opposition to any operation by ap- 
plicant on differential rates, which was 
referred to and discussed at page 43 of 
the prior report. We see no reason why 
applicant’s. proposed operation to and 
from Vicksburg is any less desirable in 
the public interest than its present use 
of New Orleans as a port of inter- 
change. 

In our original report we said -that; 
through routes in connection with the 
applicant’s barge line need not be es- 
tablished where the shortest all-rail dis- 
tance from point of origin to point of 
destination through the vort or ports of 
interchange exceeded the shortest all- 
rail distance from point of origin to 
point of destination by more than 20 
per cent, nor where the rail portions of | 
such routes exceeded two-thirds of the 
shortest all-rail distance in the case of 
barge-rail routes, or one-half of the 
shortest all-rail distance in the case of 
rail-barge-rail routes. 

These limitations have had the effect 
of confining rail-barge-rail rates over 
applicant’s line between central terri- 
tory and the Southwest to a region in 
central territory which may be briefly 
described as including points on and 
east of a line drawn through Louisville, 
Ky.; Seymour. Columbus, Anderson, 
Marion, Fort Wayne and Laotto, Ind., 
and Jackson, Mich., but including no 
points in Michigan north of Jackson and 
Detroit. The points in the Southwest 
include those: lying east and south of 
a line drawn through Corpus Christi, 
San Antonio, Austin, Navasota, Cleve-. 
land, Kountze, and Kirbyville, Tex.; 
Leesville, Alexandria, and Simmesport, 
Louisiana. 

Applicant now represents that these 
limitations unduly cireumscribe the ter- 
ritory which it desires to serve and 
urges that the order be amended to re- 
quire establishment of through routes 
where the distance via the ports of in 
terchange does not exceed the shortest 
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Baltmore and Ohio R. R. Co. 
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1930 
12,482,768 
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distance by more than 331/83 per cent; 
and where the total rail movement in 
connection with the barge haul is not 
more than 66 2/3 per cent of the short- 
est distance. Applicant intimates thet 
the present limitations have the effe-t 
of so restricting the territory in which 
it can successfully solicit traffic as to 
endanger its profitable operation as a 
water carrier. It stresses the fact that 
the Federal barge line has through 
routes and differential rates from and to 
many points from which applicant is now 
excluded, and states that it can not com- 
pete with the Federal line unless it has 
rates more closely approximating those 
of that line * * * 

As the rail carriers point out, the cir- 
cuity limitations commonly imposed in 
granting relief from the long-and-short- 
haul provision to circuitous lines, al- 
luded to by applicant, are not analo- 
gous, because they operate as a restric- 
tion in connection with a permissive 
order, and the carrier or carriers having 
the circuitous route are merely given au- 





thority to maintain ghe same rate as 
that in effeet over a shorter route to a 
competitive point and apply higher rates 
at intermediate points. 


In the present situation we are called 
on to compel certain carriers to join 
with the applicant in establishing a cir- 
cuitous route over which the rate to 
be applied would not be: that over the 
direct route but one differentially lower. 
The very essence of the order is that it 
1s mandatory and not merely permissive. 
Furthermore, as the southwestern lines 
show, in the southwestern class rate 
revision we prescribed different bases of 
rates between official territory and the 
Southwest via different gateways, the 
rates via St. Louis being appreciably 
lower, generally speaking, than those via 
New Orleans, but the rates over appli- 
cant’s line axe based on a differential 
under the St. Louis rates. 


Contentions of ‘Railroads 
Contradict Circuity Theory 


The southwestern carriers contend that 
the present circuity limitations are too 
favorable to applicant, because as -has 
beenpointed out, they are the same as 
those prescribed for routes in connection 
with the Federal barge line over which 
the rates established were based on a 
differential of 20 per cent of the all-rail 
port-to-port rates, whereas the differen- 
tial used in the present case is smewhat 
smaller. These carriers say: 

“Applicant can not exchange its fail- 
ure to accept the full measure of the 
rate differential for a greater measure 
of route circuity. The two are wholly in 
conflict. To grant its request would be 
to undo and tear down the structure that 
the Commission has thus far builded.”” 

This argument, which implies that the 
greater the differential the greater should 
be the permitted circuity, is directly con- 
trary to the theory underlying the cir- 
cuity limitations which have been pre- 
scribed in our decisions dealing with rates 
in connection with the Federal barge line. 
That theory was stated briefly in Inland 
Waterways Corp. v. Alabama G. S. R. 
Co., 151 I. C. C. 126, 144, as follows: 

“Starting with the premise that barge- 
rail routes ought not to be required un- 
less they appear to be reasonably eco- 
nomical, we have reached the con¢lusion 
that they ought, so far as any require- 
ment on our part is concerned, to be held 
within certain limits of circuity as com- 
pared with the direct all-rail routes. This 
is based on the principle that as cireuity 
increases economy decreases until it fi- 
nally reaches a vanishing point. But to 
be consistent with this proposition, the 
differential ought also to decrease as cir- 
cuity increases. * * * The same theory 
may logically be applied to the limitation 
with respect to the percentage of barge- 
line operation in the through route.” 


Broadening of Limitations 
Considered Desirable 


The most persuasive argument made 
by applicant for broadening the circuity 
limitation rests on the fact that its basis 
of differentials is somewhat narrower 
than the 20 per cent basis of the Fed- 
eral barge line. Its differentials have 
more or less arbitrarily been made 35 
cents on first class between Cincinnati 
and New Orleans and 30 cents on the 
same class between Cincinnati and Vicks- 


burg. On class rates they average about | 


16 or 17 per cent of the all-rail rates 
between the ports. On commodity rates 
the percentage is somewhat greater and 
in a few instances is as much as 20 per 
cent. Upon further consideration, in 
view of the differences in the measure 
of the differentials between the appli- 
cants’ basis of rates and that of the Fed- 
eral barge line, we are of the opinion 
that there should be some broadening of 
the limitations. 

It appears that rail-barge-rail and 
barge-rail routes may reasonably be re- 
quired in instances where the short-line 
all-rail distance via the ports does not 
exceed 123 per cent of the shortest all- 
rail distance, and that rail-barge-rail 
routes may reasonably be required where 
the shortest rail distance to and from the 
port of interchange does not exceed 55 

er cent of the shortest all-rail distance. 
f this broadened limit of circuity is in- 
sufficient to enable applicant to reach the 
additional territory which it desires to 
serve, we venture the suggestion that it 
give consideration to a proposal to estab- 


| need be established where the 





lish a second basis of differentials corre- 
sponding to the 10 per cent basis which 


(As Reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission.) 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
162,505,896 191,344,081 
17,189,905 20,881,956 
192,861,617 228,294,606 
21,337,151 27,620,301 
39,085,549 47,684,489 
67,338,252 76,436,398 
142,977,376 166,806,100 
49,884,241 61,488,506 
9,868,161 11,220,949 

27,594 , 42,180 
39,988,496 50,225,427 
37,180,824 46,742,207 

5,658.22 5,639.42 
74.1 73.1 | 


1929 

16,441,964 
1,513,544 
19,306,165 
2,278,748 
4,317,167 
6,996,200 
14,928,201 
4,377,964 
723,911 
2,771 
8,651,282 
8,227,244 
5,639.42 

77.38 


1930 


2,638,808 
151,564" 
2,949,770 
548,329 
671,191 
1,077,726 
2,522,609 
427,161 
123,000 
208 
803,953 
343,236 
881.92 
85.5 


Delaware & Hudson R,. R. Corp. 
November 


Eleven Months 
1930 1929 
30,221,861 32,149,956 ! 
2,556,664 3,089,992 
35,042,686 37,898,629 
5,130,679 4,534,760 
8,107,764 8,717,664 
12,370,911 13,584,244 
28,078,030 29,403,681 
6,969,656 8,494,948 
1,353,000  —- 979,000 

1,425 2,003 
5,615,231 7,513,945 
5,749,651 7,525,226 

881.85 881.65 

80.1 11.6 


1929 
2,807,028 
191,690 
3,206,122 
381,176 
174,369 
1,155,492 
2,552,249 
653,873 
89,000 
564,873 
587,359 
881.65 

79.6 


‘ cordingly. 


ents of Railread Revenues and Expenses 


1930 
5,912,016 
675,990 
7,196,761 
751,273 
1,604,297 
2'856,895 
5,682,601 
1,514,160 
261,000 


1,251,968 
1,094,263 
2,046.41 


Published 


we prescribed for the Federal barge 
pT ede ; s s 

Upon consideration of applicant’s pe- 
tition herein' discussed and the comments 
thereon we find that findings 2 and 3 
of the original report should be amended 
to read as follows: 


“2, We further find that the connect- 
ing common carriers by rail listed in 
the appendix to the original report 
and their rail connections should be re- 
quired to establish through routes in 
connection with the Mississippi Valley 
Barge Line Company via Cincinnati be- 
tween central territory, including Illi- 
nois and southeastern Wisconsin, on the 
one hand, and New Orleans and other 
points in southern territory generally 
served by all-rail routes via New Orleans, 
on the other hand, and also from points 
in central territory east of the Indiana- 
Illinois line via Cincinnati and New 
Orleans to points in southwestern terri- 
tory in Louisiana and Texas generally 
served by all-rail routes via New Or- 
leans, and between points in central ter- 
ritory and points in southwestern terri- 
tory more particularly described im the 
appendix to the supplemental report on 
further consideration via Cincinnati and 
Vicksburg, except that (a) no barge- 
rail route need be established where th 
shortest all-rail distance via the lines 
of the said rail carriers from point of 
origin topoint of destination through 
the port of interchange with the appli- 
cant exceeds by more than 23 per cent 
the shortest all rail distance between 
such origin and destination; (b) no rail- 
barge-rail route need be established 
where the shortest all-rail distance from 
point of origin to point of destination 
through the ports of interchange with 
the applicant exceeds by more than 23 
per cent the shortest all-rail distance be- 
tween such origin and destination; (c) 
no barge-rail route need be established 
where the shortest all-rail distance be- 
tween the inland point of origin (or 
destination, as the case may be) and the 
port of interchange exceeds two-thirds 
of the shortest all-rail distance between 
point of origin and destination; (d) no 
rail-barge-rail route need be established 
where the sum of the shortest all-rail 
distance from the point of origin to the 
port of interchange where the shipment 
is delivered to the applicant, plus the 
shortest all-rail distance from the port 
of interchange where the shipment is 
relinquished by applicant to the point 
of destination exceeds 55 per cent of the 
shortest all-rail distance between origin 
and destination; (e) no barge-rail or rail- 
barge-rail route need be established ex- 
cept over the shortest ‘working’ . route 
(i, e., the shortest route regularly used 
for the transportation of freight traffic 
in general) between the inland point of 
origin (or destination, as the case may 
be) and the port of interchange over 
which the lowest corresponding rate be- 
iween such points applies; and (£) no 
barge-rail or rail-barge-rail route need 
be established if an agreement that it 
shall not be established is reached be- 
tween the Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Company and the carriers by rail in- 
volved, 


“3. We further find that over each of 
the through routes required by finding 
two above, said common carriers by rail 
in connection with the Mississippi Val- 
ley Barge Line Company shall establish 
joint rates on all classes and commodi- 
ties, constructed by deducting from the| 
lowest all-rate rate contemporaneously | 
applied on corresponding traffic by the| 
said common carriers by rail between 
point of origin and point of destination | 
over any route a differential of 35 cents | 
on first class for rates applicable via'| 
New Orleans and 30 cents on first class 
foxy rates applicable via Vicksburg; on 
other classes differentials determined by 
the uniform class percentages prescribed | 
in Southern Class Rate Investigation, 100) 
I. C. C. 518, im the case of rates to and 
from points im southern territory, and 
the uniform class percentages prescribed 
in Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123) 
I, C. C. 208, 139 I. C. C. 535, in the case | 
of rates to points in southwestern terri- 
tory, and on commodities the differentials 
ff the class rate most nearly. corre- 
sponding to the all-rail commodity rate | 
or the lower of two class rates equally 
corresponding, except that for iron and 
steel articles and wrought-iron pipe! 
from central territory to southwestern | 
territory the differential shall be 11 
cents for rates applicable via New Or- 
leans and 10 cents for rates applicable | 
via Vicksburg, and on the following com-| 
modities from New Orleans to central 
territory the differentials shall be as 
shown in cents: 

“Sugar, 10; canned goods from Cali-| 
fornia by water, 9; clean rice, 10; coffee, | 
10; burlap, 8; sisal, 8. 

“Provided, that no barge-rail rate 
lower than 30 cents per 100 pounds and 


| 
| 





|no rail-barge-rail rate lower than 60 


cents per 100 pounds need be established | 
under these findings, and provided fur- 
ther that no such joint commodity rate 
corre- 
sponding all-rail rate over the direct 
route from or to an interior point or 
from a port of destination or origin in- 
volves at intermediate points departures | 
from the long-and-short-haul provision | 
of the fourth section of the interstate | 
commerce act, nor if the Mississippi Val- | 
ley Barge Line Company and interested 
rail carriers agree that no such joint! 
commodity rate shall be established.” 
The prior order will be amended ac- 





Erie Railroad 
November Eleven Months 
1929 1930 1929 
7,136,493 72,495,455 86,687,692 
769,143 8,662,984 9,513,454 
8,668,147 88,768,927 105,304,552 
903,102 11,084,451 12,489,737 
2,064,315 19,712,786 24,280,174 
3,524,118 34,230,984 89,144,756 
7,049,799 70,687,558 81,837,526 
1,618,618 18,181,869 23,467,026 
254,000 4,227,641 4,745,640 
9,901 9,331 38,661 
1,354,717 18,894,397 18,682,725 


1,192 


Illinois, and the Wabash Valley in Indi- 


| have existed. 


New Rail Route 
Planned in Toledo 


Nickel Plate Asks Right to Sell 
Right of Way and Relo- 
cate Its Tracks 


Authority to relocate five miles of 
railroad in Toledo, Ohio, to permit the 
city to build boulevards and parks upon 
the present right of way, was sought 
Dec. 27 by the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis Railroad (Nickel Plate) in an ap- 
plication filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Finance Docket No. 
8621). 


The Nickel Plate proposes to abandon 
the line and sell the right of way, and 
all properties starting at the northeast- 
erly line of White Street in the village 
of Maumee just outside of Toledo, and 
extending to the southeasterly right-of- 
way line of the Wabash Railway where 
that line intersects the present Nickel 
Plate line near Walbridge Park in To- 
ledo. The right-of-way and rail prop- 
erties involved will be bought by the 
city for $900,000. The relocated line 
will be seven miles in length. 


“Such abandonment and relocation,” 
said the application, “will enable appli- 
cant to enter the City of Toledo more 
conveniently, to operate its trains with 
greater expedition and safety, and will 
result in the elimination of many grade 
crossings which now exist over and across 
the line proposed to be abandoned.” 


Number of Domestic 
Mail Registrations 
Shows Gain in Year 


Postal Department Reports 
76,488,590 Pieces Sent 
During Fiscal Year 1930; 
Steady Gain Shown 


An increase of 6.51 per cent in the 
number of domestic mail registrations 
was made during the 1930 fiscal year 
over the previous year, it was stated 
orally Dec. 29 by Frederic A. Tilton, the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General. 


There has been a steady increase in 
domestic registered mail during recent 
years, and this increase was maintained 
to a very substantial degree during the 
last year in face of a general decrease 
in the volume of all types of mail han- 
pe by the Federal Postal Service, he 
said. 


Further information made available at 
the Post, Office Department follows: 

During the 1930 fiscal year there were 
76,488,590 domestic registrations, exclu- 
sive of C. O. D. registered mail, on which 
fees amounting to $11,619,975.55 were 
paid, exclusive of postage. This was an 
increase’ of 4,674,676 in paid registra- 
tions, or 6.51 per cent, and an increase 
of $695,481 in fees, or 6.37 per cent, com- 
pared with the previous year. 


. Domestic registered articles —_ by 
air mai] during the year numbered 583,- 
378, which is an. increase of 129,672, or 
28.52 per cent, over 1929 fiscal year. 
There were 8,641,125 domestic official 
registrations on which fees were paid, 
an increase of 188,527, or 2.23 per cent. 
Return receipts were requested for 33,- 
972,980 domestic regigtered articles pro- 
ducing a revenue of $1,019,189, which is 
an increase in value of 9.5 per cent. 


During the fiscal year there were 2,122 
domestic registry claims paid, amount- 
ing to $39,357, and averaging $18.55 
per claim, chargeable to 1930 and prior 
fiscal years, an increase of 138 claims, 
$3,520 indemnity, and 49 cents per claim, 
compared with the preceding fiscal year. 


Rate Decisions 
Announced 


By the I. C. C. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
made public on Dee. 29 decisions in rate 
cases which are summarized as follows:} 


No, 23208.—Sunderland Brothers Co. v. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 
Co. et al. Defendant’s failure to publish | 
and apply on shipments of rough quarried 
marble or stone blocks, in carloads, from} 
Long Island City, N. Y., to Chicago, IIl., 
a rate published from a more distant point 
subject to rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A 
found. unreasonable. Reparation awarded. | 

No. 22505.—Board of Railroad. Commis- 
sioners of the State of South Dakota v. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. } 
Rates on standard brick and related ar-| 
ticles taking the same rates, in carloads, | 
from producing points in Kansas, Missouri, | 


ana, to destinations in South Dakota found 
unreasonable. Reasonable rates prescribed | 
for the future. Rates on the same articles | 
from producing points, east of the Wabash 
Valley in Indiana, and also from producing 
points in Ohio, to the same destinations 
not shown to be unreasonable, 

No, 22297.—E. Rauh & Sons Fertilizer Co. | 
v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co. Rates 
on acid phosphate, in carloads, from West 
Nashville, Tenn., to Silica, Ohio, found 
not unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

No, 21281.—Acewood Petroleum Corpora- 
tion v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. Rates charged on petroleum lubri- 
eating oil, in tank-car loads, shipped from 
Falling Rock, W. Va., to Watson and Oleum, 
Calif, Willbridge, Oreg.,, and Seattle, 
Wash. found not unreasonable.and com- 
plainant found not damaged as a result 
of any undue prejudice that may have 
existed. Complaint dismissed. 

No. ?0699.—Alexander King Stone Co. v. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Railway. 
Upon further hearing, complainant not 
found to have been damaged because of the 
undue prejudice, or the unjust and unrea- 
sonable practices of defendant, found ta 
Prior report, 160 I, C. C. 246. 





The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on Dec. 29 made. public decisions in fi- 
nance cases which are summarized as 
follows: 


Finance Docket No, 8525.—Fonda, Johns- 
town & Gloversville Railroad acquisition: 
Certificate issued authorizing the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railroad Com- 
pany to acquire and operate a 6-mile line 
of railroad in Fulton County, N. Y. 

Finance Docket No. 8879.—Dover & South 
Bound Railroad abandonment: Certificate 
issued authorizing the Dover & South 
Bound Railroad Company to abandon, as 
to interstate and foreign commerce, its 
line of railroad in Cravens, Jones and 
Onslaw Counties, N. C., aggregating 25 
miles, 

Finance Docket No. 


8549.—Tonepah & 
Tidewater, Railroad. 


Authority granted to 
issue not exceeding 10,000 shares of capital 





1,161,729 12,810,308 18,000,437 
2,046.57 2,046.41 2,046.57 


79.0 81.3 19.6 W171 


stock of the par value of $10 a share, to 
be exchanged for a like number of shares 
of capital stock of the par value of $100 
a share. Condition prescribed. 


| as follows: 


| Aviation . | 

Increased Rental -— 
On Its Terminal” 
Sought by P.R.R. 


Files New Proposal to Levy 
Additional Charge of, ; 
Million Dollars on Long _ 
Island Railroad : 


Plans of the Pennsylvania Railroad to 
charge its subsidiary, the Long Island 
Railroad, additional rental for the use 
of the Pennsylvania terminal facilities 
in New York City are set forth in & joint 
application just filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the affiliated 
companies. (F. D. 7808.) cag 

The application is the second of its,. 4 
kind to be filed with the Commission by..." 
the Pennsylvania and Long Island roads. oft 
On Mar. 18, 1939, the Co.:mission disap-,, ,,/ 
proved. the proposed rental agreement, ..;, 
=e prejudice to the filing of a new 

an. 

. The Association of the Long Island 
Commuters opposed the first proposal on 
the ground that the planned increased 
rental to be paid by the Long Island 
under the agreement would result in 
higher commutation fares for Long 
Island commuters. The State Transit 
Commission also opposed the original 
rental agreement. ' 
Increase Proposed ’ 

Under the agreement proposed in the 
roads’ application just filed with the 
Commission, the Pennsylvania’s revenue 
would be increased by about $1,000,000 
annually as contrasted with about $1,- 
600,000 which would have resulted in 
the event the Commission approved the , 
first plan. The new agreement provides 
for a rental computed on a basis of 5.75 
per cent on the Pennsylvania’s invest- 
ment instead of 6 per cent which the x 
Commission held to be too high in its, 
decision of last March. vita’ 

The carriers’ joint application cited @ *> 
decision of the Commission in 1922 whens <, 
5.75 per cent was held to be a “fair. .- 
return” on a carrier’s investment. ioe? 

“Having turned over its property in- 
part to another transportation corpora- 
tion,” said the application, “it (the Penn- 
sylvania) ought to receive pro tanto by 
way of rental from the other carrier - 
enough to afford the 5.75 per cent return 
which it, the Pennsylvania, is entitled 
to earn out of its transportation ratés 
from those who use its whole system. 

Proposed Rentals Shown 

“It ought not to be compelled to ac- 
cept less than a fair return for property 
turned over to another carrier to be 
used by such other carrier for its own 
transportation services.” 

A table showing the amounts the Long 
Island is paying the Pennsylvania under 
the present agreement, the amounts it 
would have paid under the rejected 
agreement, and the proposed amounts 
under the new application follows: a3 

Proposed agreement, A; present agree-. 
ment, B; rejected agreement, C: 

(Thousands of en) 


B ou% 
ee ae ee eee . 1955 1,362 2,401 
Maintenance and opera- 
i 460 1,339. 


tion 

550 681 
GONG | sessevbas downsteuenun 452 °° 
3,413 2,372 3,969. 


Credit account conces- 


Rate Complaints | 


Filed with the 
Interstate Commerce 
Commission 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has just announced complaints filed with 
it in rate cases, which are summarized 

No. 24109.—W. W. Mooney & Sons, Inc.,.’” 
Columbus, Ind., v. Louisville & Nashville'’'* 
R. R. Co, et al. Against the application off.’ 
a combination through rate of 32 cents onr>! 
liquid tanning extract from West Nash: 
ville, Tenn., to Columbus as unjust, un- 
reasonable and unlawful. Asks for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of 
just and reasonable rates and reparation, 

No, 24110.—Federated Metal Corporation, 
New York City, v. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road et al. Unjust and unreasonable rates 
on aluminum in pigs, bars, ingots and scrap 
material, also on by-products, grindings, 
sweepings or residue between applicant’s 
plants in St. Louis, Mo.; Chicago, Til; 
Detroit, Mich.; Newark, N. J.; Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and San Francisco, Calif. Asks for 
establishment of just and lawful charges 
and reparation. 

No, 24111.—J. E. Blackwell et al., of 
Roanoke and elsewhere in Virginia, v. A 
lanta, Birmingham & Coast Railroad et al. |“ 
Against rate on tomatoes, carloads, from)’'!* 
Jacksonville and other points in Florida to”! 
Roanoke, Va., as unjust, unreasonable, un« 
duly prejudicial to Roanoke and preferen- 
tial to Norfolk. Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of just and reae 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No, 24112.—Pennsylvania Macaroni Come 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. v. Texas & New 
Orleans Railroad et al. Exorbitant, unrea- 
sonable, unjustly discriminatory, unduly 


| preferential and prejudicial rates on gars 


lic, from Moulton, Tex., to Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh. Asks for cease and desist or- 
der, the establishment of just and reason- 
able rates and reparation. 1 

No. 24113.—Mid Central Fish Company, “ 
Kansas City, Mo., v. Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha Railway et al. Against): / 
a rate of 61 cents and a minimum of 24,000;o— 
pounds on shipments of fresh fish, Bayfield, j my 
Wis., to Kansas City as unjust and unreae, 
sonable. Asks for reparation. 


Hotel Qiecee 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 61ST STREET 
NEW YORK 


& 


SINGLE ROOMS 
and SUITES 
| 


Transient or 
Longer Visits 


& 


Ball Rooms and 
Private Dining Rooms 
for large or small affairs 
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"per cent, and electrical supplies 26 per 
cent less. Ratios of accounts outstand- 
ing at the end of November to net sales 
during the month averaged higher than a 
month previous or a year ago, except for 
shoes with a slightly lower ratio than for 
last November. 


Sales Increased in Detroit 


The analysis of individual imcomes, 
made by the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
in the Statistics of Income for 1928, 
shows that 220,159 individuals made a 
net profit of $5,000 or more in 1928 in 
business. Their total net income from 
the businesses in which they engaged, in- 
cluding professional services, was re- 
ported by the Bureau at $1,772,255,111, 
compared with $1,704,175,267 for the cal- 
endar year 1927. 

The general classification of service, 
which includes professional, amusements, 
hotels, etc., had the highest net profit 
with $710,140,205, and the classification 





The smaller number of trading days in 
November checked the upward trend evi- 
denced during recent months in seventh 
district department store sales, the ag- 
gregate dollar volume sold by reporting 
firms declining 6 per cent from October. 
Daily average sales, however, gained 4 
peg cent in the comparison. Of the 
larger cities, Detroit alone recorded an 
increase in total sales over the preced- 
ing month—2 per cent; sales of Chicago 
stores declined 10 per cent in the aggre- 
gate, those of Indianapolis stores 1 per 
cent; Milwaukee 4 per cent, and stores 
in other cities showed a 7 per cent re- 
cession. 

Comparisons with the corresponding 
month of 1929 were more unfavorable 
than in October partly because of the 
one less trading day in November this 
year; total sales for reporting stores 
were 21 per cent smaller than last No- 
vember, while daily average sales were 

“,18 per cent less. A further slight in- 


-crease in stocks took place between the | 


end of October and the close of Novem- 
ber, but inventories averaged about 15 
per cent under those of a year ago. The 
rate of stock turnover for 1930 through 
November of 3.18 times compares with 
8.49 for the 11 months of 1929. 


Sales of shoes by retail dealers and 
department stores in the District in- 
creased as is customary between October 
and November. The gain of 4 per cent, 
however, was not so large as usual for 
the period, that of the previous four 
years averaging almost 8 per cent. As 
compared with last November, sales 
totaled 12 per cent smaller and for the 
year through November were 11 per cent 


below the corresponding period of 1929. | 


Chain Store Trade 
. Sales of furniture and house furnish- 
ings at retail declined less than sea- 
sonally in November, the recession for 
reporting dealers and department stores 


being only 844 per cent, whereas the de- | 


_cline in the same comparison for 1927, 
1928 and 1929 averaged 14 per cent. 
Department stores were responsible for 
the small decrease recorded, as sales 
by dealers were considerably less than 
in October and their installment sales 
fell off 23 per cent. 
“and department stores totaled 


declined 32 per cent in the comparison. 
Declines from the preceding month 
and from a year ago of 5 and 10% per 
cént, respectively, were shown 
“ gregate November sales of 22 chains re- 
porting to this bank. With the number 
of units operated recording little change 
from October, average sales per store 
fell off in the same proportion as total 
sales, but the number of stores was 614 


per cent greater than a year ago, so that | 


average sales per store declined 16 per 
cent in this comparison. Practically all 
reporting groups, which 
ceries, drugs, 5-and-10-cent 
shoes, furniture, cigars, musical instru- 
ments, and men’s and women’s clothing, 
experienced declines in the monthly and 
yearly comparisons. 


Industrial Employment Reduced 


Industrial employment for reporting | 


lines in this district declined in the ag- 
gregate and in almost all groups dur- 
ing November compared with the pre- 
ceding month. Seasonal recessions in 
canning and most food producing lines 
except meat packing, in furniture and 


other wood products, brick, tile and ce-| 
ment, boot and shoe manufacturing, and | 


women’s clothing contributed to the de- 
clines which in most groups were similar 
in extent to changes in the same period 
«of 1929. The shrinkage in aggregate 
‘pay rolls was much greater than in No- 
vember, 1929, and in all groups except 
‘food products exceeded the loss in num- 
ber of employes, indicating further re- 
duction in working hours as an adjust- 
ment to continued poor demand for 
- manufactured products, 
The vehicles group recorded the only 
increase in number of men among the 
en manufacturing groups, but* their 
wer nin 8 were much lower than in Octo- 
ber. In nonmanufacturing lines, some 
pre-holiday expansion took place in mer- 
chandising, and more men were employed 
in coal mining but with reduced pay roll 
total; however, the four groups com- 
bined showed a loss from last month, as 
the utilities reported a slight contraction 
and construction employment and pay 
rolls fell off more than seasonally. 
In three of the four States reporting 
the data, employment offices had a 
reater surplus of applicants than in 
ctober, reflecting further lay-offs in in- 
dustry and the release of men from farm 
work, and in addition increased activity 
on the part of those unemployed to make 
connections before the beginning of se- 
vere Winter weather. In Iowa the usual 
November demand for corn huskers ab- 
sorbed sufficient workers to reduce the 
ratio considerably. 
Furniture Orders Decline 


Furniture production in the Seventh 
district fell off eight points during the 
month of November, reachin:; June levels 
of around 50 per cent of capacity, ac- 
cording to firms reporting to this bank. 
New orders declined further during the 
month, totaling 16 per cent less than in 
October, which compares with a contrac- 
tion of 24 per cent in the same compari- 
son for 1929, and with slight increases, 
in 1828 and 1927.' Shipments receded 34 
per cent, or somewhat more than season- 
ally following the small volume of new 
orders of the preceding month, and were 
slightly under total orders booked during 
November. 

Accordingly, inasmuch as cancellations 
fell off moderately, unfilled orders 
dropped only slightly from the low vol- 
ume obtaining Oct. 31, and amounted to 
54 per cent of orders booked during the 

onth, as compared with 48 per cent a 
Month previous, Orders and shipments 
for the month were 44 and 51 per cent, 

‘Wispectively, under 1929 levels, while 
als from the first of the year through 


Sales of dealers | 
24 per} 
cent below the yolume of_last .Novem-| 
ber, while installment sales by dealers | 


in ag-| 


include gro-| 
stores, | 


covering general trade operations showed 
a net return of $424,814,948 was second. 

Net returns amounting to $151,949,793 
were reported for the group denominated 
finance. This included banking, real 
estate, stock and bond brokers, etc. Agri- 
culture and related industries ranked 
next with net profit aggregating $121,- 
725,333. 

Following is the explanatory text and 
a tabulation of returns filed, showing 
the several industrial groups and the 
profit which each reported: 

Individual income-tax returns.—The re- 
turns for 1928 filed by individuals num- 
ber 4,070,851, of which 2,523,063 were 
taxable and 1,547,788 nontaxable. The 
aggregate net income was $25,226,326,- 
912 and the tax liability $1,164,254,037. 
As compared with the returns filed for 
the previous year, the number for 1928 
decreased by 30,696, or 0.75 per cent. The 
total net income shows an increase of 
$2,681,236,359, or 11.89 per cent, whereas 
the tax shows an increase of $333,614,603, 
or 40.16 per cent. The average net in- 
come is $6,196.81, the average amount of 
tax liability $285.99, and the average 
tax rate 4.62 per cent. For the preced- 
ing year the average net income was $5,- 
496.73, the average amount of tax lia- 
bility was $202.52, and the average tax 
rate 3.68 per cent. The percentage of 
the number of individual returns filed to 
| the — is 3.38 per cent, which, 
for the preceding year, was 3.45 per cent. 

Corporation income-tax returns.—The 
income-tax returns filed by corporations 
for 1928 numbered 495,892, as against 
475,031 for the calendar year 1927. Of 
the total number of returns for 1928, 
268,783 were filed by corporations re- 


Income from business, distributed by 


| er cent, D. 


Mining and quarrying 


Manufacturing: 
Food products, beverages and tobacco . 
Textiles and textile products 
Leather and leather products .. 
Rubber and related products .. 
Lumber and wood products .... 
Paper, pulp and products 
Printing and publishing .............. ° 
Chemicals and allied substances 


All other manufacturing industries 


Total manufacturing 

| Construction oe 
Transportation and other public utilities ... 
Trade 

Service—professional, amusements, hotels, 


| Finance—banking, insurance, real estate, 
and bond brokera, Cte. 2 ..sccccssseesecss 


with any other division 


Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 
Grand 


total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 
total 


*Not available. 


November aggregate 49 per cent below 
the corresponding 1929 volume. 
Distribution of automobiles in the Mid- 


tween October and November, and com- 
parisons with a year ago showed no bet- 
terment. Stocks of new cars in dealers’ 





| Nebraska 


hands remained very light, while those 


*Total 
No. of 
Returns 
4,656 

175 
1,734 
2,760 

22,754 
7,134 
7,105 


No. of 

Returns 
2,619 
94 
766 
1,707 
11,438 
3,342 
4,302 
984 
1,126 
3,368 
3,409 
455 
1,061 
17,668 
6,836 
4,981 
8,258 
3,457 
3,370 
2,092 
3,144 
10,266 
8,655 
6,229 
1,482 
9,137 
1,933 
3,060 
353 
767 
11,310 
541 
55,008 
3,462 


Per 
Cent 
56.25 
53.72 
44.17 
61.85 
50.27 
46.85 
60.55 
57.71 
50.72 
29.85 
60.66 
61.99 
45,11 
58.04 
58.41 
57.63 
62.32 
58.65 
55.50 
57.41 
52.66 
54.46 
58.01 
55.11 
60.94 
54.55 
52.13 
63.27 
34.40 
58.02 
55.15 
49.05 
53.22 
51.91 


Alabama ....... 
Alaska ..cccscce 
ATiZONA .sserees 
Arkansas . 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 

Dist. 


Georgia 
Hawaii ... 
Idaho 
Illinois . 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas ...eeees 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts . 
Michigan 
Minnesota .... 
Mississippi 
Missouri .....+. 
Montana 


eeeenee 
seeeeee 
ceeeeete 


Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico ... 
New York 
North Carolina 





North Dakota .. 
Ohio 

Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania .. 
Rhode Island .. 
South Carolina 
South Dakota . 
Tennessee 

) 


1,737 
14,344 
3,512 
3,131 
13,370 
1,628 
1,710 
1,712 
3,039 
8,293 
1,712 
724 
3,835 
5,874 
2,778 
8,828 
881 


49.23 
58.02 
54.40 
46.92 
52.31 
56.71 
44.80 
57.96 
58.30 
58.25 
48.80 
65.11 
56.52 
49.58 
53.90 
57.35 
61.14 


54.20 


Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington c 
West Virginia . 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


1,112 
6,785 
11,842 
5,145 
15,393 
1,441 


Grand total 495,892 268,783 


Agriculture and related industries ....... cee wea 


Stone, clay and glass products ........ ve adaieh 
Metal and metal products ............44. 


Business not sufficiently defined to be classed 


Total Net Income of 220,159 Individuals Engaged in 
Business in 1928 Increased Over Figures for 
Previous Calendar Year 


porting net income, 174,828 by active 
corporations reporting no net income, 
and 52,281 by inactive corporations re- 
porting no net income. The returns filed 


groups of affiliated corporations, of 
which 5,870 returns showed net income 
and 3,430 showed no net income. The 
aggregate net income of all corporations 
reporting net income was $10,617,741,157 
and the tax liability was $1,184,142,142. 
The aggregate net income of corpora- 
tions filing consolidated returns was $5,- 
060,379,870 and the tax liability was 
$591,382,299. 

The statistics of income for 1928 in- 
cludes for the first time a complete sep- 
arate tabulation of returns filed for fis- 
cal years (not ending December) and 
for fractional (part) years. Thus it is 
possible for the first time to segregate 
data for calendar-year accounting pe- 
riods and for other accounting periods. 
In addition, for the first time, a special 
tabulation of data from consolidated re- 


significance. 


of the income tax law, which authorizes 


the affiliated concerns. 


The net income from business (other 
than partnerships) reported by individ- 
uals is classified below according to the 
nature of the business. These data rep- 
resent only such amounts reported by 
individuals as were derived from busi- 
ness operations conducted as sole pro- 
prietors and do not necessarily indicate 
the principal occupation of or the total 
income reported by the person making 
the return. 


a: A ne A 


The net profit from business as shown 


in these statistics means the total re- 
ceipts from. business or profession less 
cost of goods sold, and other business de- 
ductions, such as salaries, interest on 
business indebtedness, taxes on business 


or business property, loss from fire or 
storm, bad debts arising from sales, de- 


preciation, obsolescence, and depletion, 
rents, repairs, and other expenses, as 
provided for in Schedule A of the indi- 
! vidual income-tax return, Form 1040. 


industrial groups, showing fttumber of busi- 


|nesses and net profit from business reported on Form 1040, filed by individuals having 
}net income of $5,000 and over, calendar year 1928; also grand totals for prior years. 
Number of businesses reported, A; per cent, B; 


net profit from business, C; 


B Cc 
8.57 $121,723,333 
50 10,716,201 ° 


A 
18,861 
1,112 


2,723 

2,518 

210 

82 

767 

167 

coscoe. - 2,810 
eee 439 

552 
1,980 
1,133 


(12,681 5.76 


1.24 $22,554,256 
24,105,149 
1,8955843 
711,993 
7,034,583 
1,757,658 
17,573,964 
5,479,272 
4,549,694 
19,388,451 
13,765,178 


$118,816,041 


$100,331,917 
17,446,737 
424,814,948 
710,140,205 


eeeeee 





5.14 
1.04 
26.46 
39.24 


11,320 

2,287 
58,248 
86,384 


ete .. 


13,042 5.92 $151,949,793 


16,224 7.37 116,315,936 


Sete S, 220,159 
.. 212,919 

| 218,148 
203,576 


1,772,255,111 
1,704,175,267 
1,738,522,844 
1,623,638,298 
1,290,721,756 
1,059,472,721 
1,012,439,906 

816,040,035 
1,398,069,227 


72 
04 
3 


|of used cars gained slightly for the sec- 


included 9,300 consolidated returns for | 


turns makes it possible to appraise their 
Consolidated returns rep- 
resent the combined return of affiliated 
corporations filing under the provisions 


such groups of corporations to submit 
a consolidated income-tax return of the 
combined income, deductions, and tax for 


Revises List of 


In Week, Reserve Report Says 


Bank Investments Net Demand and Time Deposits Also Decrease While Bor- 
rowing From Federal Reserve Banks 
Increase During Period 


( 


State Commissioner Names 
Various Types of Securi- 
ties Eligible for Use of 
Savings Banks 


[Continued from Page 10.] 


—Ist and ref. 5s, 1973, Series A; 1st and 
ref. 4%4s, 1973, Series B. 


we & Putnam Railroad—ist cons. 4s, 


New York Short Line Railroad—ist 4s, 1957, 

Norfolk & Carolina Railroad—ist 5s, 1939; 
2d 5s, 1946. 

Norfolk & Western Railway—Conv. 4s, June 
1932; conv. 4s, September 1932; conv. 
4%s, September, 1938; dividend ist lien 
and gen. 4s, 1944; Ist cons. 4s, 1996; gen. 
6s, 1931; imp. and extended 6s, 1934; New 
River Division ist 6s, 1932; equipment 
trust 4%4s, due to October, 1934; equip- 
ment trust 4%s, due to January, 1935. 

<a Terminal & Transportation—ist 5s, 
1 . 

Norfolk Terminal Railway—ist 4s, 1961. 

Norristown & Main Line Connecting Rail- 
road— Ist 4s, 1952. 

North East Pennsylvania Railroad—ist 414s, 
1955, ext. 

Northeastern Railroad of South Carolina— 
Cons. 6s, 1933. 

Northern Railway—ist 5s, 1938. 

Northern Maine Seaport Railroad & Termi- 
nal—lst 5s, 1935. 

Northern Pacific—Gen. lien and land grant 
3s, 2047; prior lien and land grant 4s, 
1997; ref. and imp. 4%s, 2047, Series A; 
ref. and imp. 6s, 2047, Series B; ref. and 
imp. 5s, 2047, Series C; ref. and imp. 5s, 
2047, Series D; St. Paul & Duluth Divi- 
sion 4s, 1936; equipment trust 4%s, due to 
August, 1932; equipment trust 4%s, due 
to March, 1940. 

Ohio-River Railroad—ist 5s, 1936; gen. 5s, 
1937. 

Oregon Short Line Railroad—ist cons. 5s, 
1946. 

Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
—lst and ref. 4s, 1961. 

Paducah & Illinois Railroad—ist 414s, 1955. 

Paint Creek Branch Railway—lIst 4s, 1945. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Cons. 3%%s, 1945; 
cons. 3%s, 1945, sterling; cons. 4s, 1943; 
cons. 4s, 1948; cons. 4s, 1948, sterling; 
cons. 4s, 1948, sterling, stamped; cons. 
4%s, 1960; gen. 44s, 1965, Series A; gen. 
5s, 1968, Series B; gen. 6s, 1970, Series C; 
secured 612s, 1936; equipment trust 5s, A, 
due to March, 1938; equipment trust 5s, B, 
due to April, 1939; equipment trust 4%s, 
C, due to October, 1939. ' 

Pennsylvania & New York Canal & Railroad 
—Cons. 4s, 1939; cons. 4%s, 1939; cons. 
5s, 1939. 

Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Railroad—ist 
and ref, 414s, 1977, Series A. 

Peoria Railway Terminal—tist 4s, 1937. 

| Pere Marquette—Ilst 5s, 1956, Series A; 1st 
4s, 1956, Series B; Ist 4%%s, 1980, Series 
C; equipment trust 4%s, A, due to Aug- 
ust, 1942; equipment trust, 444s, 1930, due 
to May '1, 1945. 

Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad 
—Ist 4s, 1951. 

Philadelphia, Baltimore & Washington Rail- 
road—lst 4s, 1943; gen. 5s, 1974, Series B. 

Philadelphia & Chester Valley Railroad— 
Pref.4s, 1938; nonpref. 3s, 1938. 

Philadelphia & Frankford Railroad—ist 
4%s, 1952. - 

Philadelphia, Newton & New York Railroad 
—lst 3s, 1942. 

Philadelphia & Reading—lst cons. 4s, 1937; 
1st ext. 5s, 1933; first term 5s, 1941; imp. 
4s, 1947; Delaware River Terminal P. M. 
5s, 1942; Delaware River Terminal P. M. 
ext. 5s, 1942. 

Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Rail- 
road—Deb. 4s, 1932. 

Pine Creek Railway—1st 6s, 1932. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
—Cons. 4\%s, 1940, Series A; cons. 4%s, 
1942, Series B; cons. 4%4s, 1942, Series C; 
cons, 4s, 1945, Series D; cons. 3%s, 1949, 
Series E; cons. 4s, 1953, Series F; cons. 
4s, 1957, Series G; cons. 4s, 1960, Series 
H; cons. 4%4s, 1963, Series I; cons. 4%s, 
1964, Series J; gen. 5s, 1970, Series A; 
gen. 5s, 1975, Series B; gen. 444s, 1977, 
Series C. 


Railroad—tist 6s, 1932; 2d 6s, 1934, 

Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Railway 
—Ilst 4s, 1943. 

Pocahontas Coal & Coke—Joint 4s, 1941. 

Port Arthur Canal & Dock Company—1\st 63, 
1953. Series A; 1st 6s, 1953, Series B. 

Raleigh & Southwestern—Gen. and ref. 4\%s, 
1997, Series A; *gen. and ref. 414s, 1997, 
Series B; equipment trust 5s, J, due to 
July, 1932; equipment trust 414s, M, due 
to May 1, 1945. 

Reading Belt—1ist 4s, 1950. 





| 


| ond successive month, though continuing ' Reading & Columbia—t1st cons. 4s, 1962. 


| to be smaller than a year ago. 


November. 


+Gross 
Income 

$500,373,803 
7,459,240 
126,210,193 
808,073,015 
6,110,531,535 
941,131,878 
1,925,119,646 
1,380,828,249 
555,465,310 
552,551,777 
875,584,137 
206,557,259 
126,777,086 
15,684,945,727 
1,635,492,012 
1,098,126,866 
1,061,843,437 
955,936,807 
1,040,908,565 
494,436,034 
2,348,694,791 
7,274,257,579 
6,998,639,111 
544,668,778 
257,632,465 
3,724,876,197 
213,196,302 
653,414,152 
150,590,445 
153,633,098 
3,607 ,868,807 
70,297,472 
34,937,637,830 
1,225,829,957 
160,651,009 
1,557 ,767,878 
975,497,321 
512,331,509 
40,209,116,754 
691,950,389 
$28,582,299 
154,811,018 
962,457,733 
2,452,986,682 
290,146,024 
156,047,978 
1,024,668,152 
9,239,107,643 
656,951,722 
2,347,120,782 
69,950,788 


$129,289,435,251 


Deductions 
$469,122,360 
6,817,649 
116,399,438 
291,009,004 
5,558,242,312 
881,199,401 
1,747,648,740 
1,141,044,757 
499,466,906 
325,487,434 
810,681,048 
172,901,427 
120,132,267 
14,672,005,587 
1,512,603,012 
1,032,617,196 
953,716,805 
880,782,358 
980,687,940 
459,521,368 
2,192,343,139 
6,861,751,517 
6,262,968, 161 
2,389,032,208 
244,932,441 
3,468,095,697 
198,552,825 
622,790,482 
143,627,009 
142,234,931 
3,231,621,505 
65,676,917 
31,688,721,422 
1,129,267,459 
154,963,159 
6,967,801,736 
896,268,916 
482,946,794 
9,303,402,187 
“ 640,218,012 
310,766,559 
148,581,425 
896,564,816 
2,279,006,496 
269,782,566 
145,733,712 
905,163,553 
1,163,716,606 
605,028,900 
2,162,551,428 
64,213,519 


$118,671,694,094 


1 


*Fiscal and fractional (part year) returns are included, 
tGross income corresponds to total income as reported on the face of the return plus the’ cost of goods sold. 


\ 


, 
/ 


Deferred 
dle West declined sharply as is usual be-| payment sales of 27 dealers averaged 49, 


per cent of their total retail sales for 
the month, which compares with 48 per 
cent in October and 60 per cent for last | 


8,248,916,408 


$10,617,741,157 


|Rennsselaer & Saratoga—ist 6s, 1941. 
| Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac— 
Cons. 4%s, 1940. 


| Richmond Terminal— ist guar. 5s, 1952. 
| Richmond-Washington—Coll, trust 4s, 1943, 
Series A to E. 


Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny 


|Richmond & Petersburg—Cons. 4%s, 1940. | 





The Federal Reserve Boards’ condition 
statement of weekly reporting member 


| banks in leading cities on Dec. 24, made 


public Dec. 29, shows decreases for the 
week of $99,000,000 in loans and invest- 
ments, $168,000,000 in net demand depos- 
its, $54,000,000 in time deposits and $46,- 
000,000 in Government deposits and an 
increase of $90,000,000 in borrowings 
from Federal Reserve banks. 


Loans on securities increased $112,- 
000,000 at reporting banks in the New 
York district and $38,000,000 at all re- 
porting banks and declined $38,000,000 
in the Chicago district, $16,000,000 in 
the San Francisco district and $15,000,- 
000 in the Cleveland district. “All 
other” loans declined $75,000,000 in the 
New York district, $16,000,000 in the 
Chicago district and $96,000,000 at all 
reporting banks. 


Total 
Loans and investments—total 22,985 


Loans—total .......... 


On securities 
All other 
Investments—-total 


U. 8. Govt. securities .... 
Other securities 

Reserve with F. R. 

Cash in vault 

Net demand deposits 

Time deposits 

Government deposits~..... is 

Due from banks 

Due to banks 

Borrowings from F. R. bank 


4%s, 1934, 

Rock Island-Frisco Terminal—1st 414s, 1957. 

St. Louis & Cairo—ist 4s, 1931. 

St. Louis-San Francisco—Prior lien 4s, 1950, 
Series A; prior lien 5s, 1950, Series B; 
cons. 4%s, 1978, Series A, and these equip- 
ment trusts: 5s, AA, due to September, 
1937; 4%s, BB, due to February, 1941; 
4s, CC, due to May 15, 1942; 414s, DD, due 
to April, 1945. 

St. Louis, Peoria & Northwestern—ist 5s, 
1948. 


St. Louis Southwestern—Ist cons. 4s, 1932; 
first Term. and Unify. 5s, 1952, and these 
equipment trusts: 51s, H, due to April, 
1938; 514s, I, due to March, 1939; 5s, J, 
due to March, 1940; 414s, K, due to July 
1, 1945. 

St. Paul & Duluth—ist 5s, 1931; 1st cons. 
4s, 1968. 

bar Eastern Grand Trunk—Ist 41s, 

4 


St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line—ist 4%s, 


1941. 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba—Cons. 4s, 
1933; cons. 4%s, 1933; cons. 6s, 1933; 
Montana Ext. Ist 4s, 1937; Pacific Ext. 
4s, 1940. 

St. Paul Union Depot—ist and ref. 5s, 1972, 
Series A. 

San Antonio & Aransas Pass—ist 4s, 1943. 

San Francisco Terminals—Southern Pacific 
—lIst 4s, 1950. 

Savannah, Florida & Western—\st 5s, 1934; 
lst 6s, 1934. 

Schuykill & Lehigh—ist 4s, 1948. 

Scioto Valley & New England—lst 4s, 1989. 

Sewell Valley—ist 5s, 1938. 

Shamokin, Sunbury & Lewisburg—ist 4s, 
1975; 2d 5s, 1945. ° 

Sioux City & Pacific—ist, 314s, 1936, 

South & North Albama—Cons. 5s, 
gen. cons. 5s, 1936. 

South Pacific Coast—1st 4s, 1937. 

Southern Railway—ist cons. 5s, 1994; dev. 
and, gen. 4s, 1956, Series A; dev. and gen. 
6s, 1956, Series A; dev. and gen. 6's, 
1956, Series A; Aiken Branch Ist 4s, 1998; 
East Tenn. reorg. 5s, 19838; Memphis Div. 
Ist 5s, 1996; Monon Coll. Jt. 4s, 1952; 
Mobile & Ohio Coll. 4s, 1938; St. Louis 
Div. 1st 4s, 1951, and these equipment 
trusts: 5s, X, due to April, 1938; 5s, Y, 
due to March, 1939; 4%s, Z, due to Octo- 
ber, 1939; 4s, BB, due to March, 1943; 
414s, CC, due to December, 1944. 

Southern Pacific Company—Gold 414s, 1968; 
gold 414s, 1969; conv. 5s, 1934; Central 
Pacific Stock coll. 4s, 1949; Oregon Lines 
ist 4%s, 1977, Series A, and these equip- 
ment trusts: 5s, G, due to May, 1939; 
414s, K, due to August, 1943; 414s, L, due 
to June, 1944; 444s, M, due to May 1, 1945. 

Southern Pacific Railroad Company—1st ref. 
4s, 1955; 1st cons. 5s, 1937 (Cal.). 

Southern Pacific Branch Railway—Ilst 6s, 
1937. 

Spokane Falls and Northern—ist 6s, 1939. 

Spuyten Duyvil & Port Morris—lst 3%%s, 
1959. 

Stony Creek Railroad—ist ext. 4s, 1957. 

Sturgis, Goshen & St. Louis—ist 3s, 1989. 

Sunbury, Hazelton & Wilkes-Barre—2d 6s, 
1938. 

Sunbury & Lewistown—Ist 4s, 1936. 


1936; 


| Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana—ist' Susquehanna, Bloomsburg & Berwick—Ist 


——— 


Income Tax Payments by Corporations for Calendar Year 1928 


Statistics by States and Territories Made Public by Bureau of Internal Revenue 
———-Corporations Reporting Net Incom 


Net Loss 
for Prior 
Year 
$1,248,127 

77,910 
457,606 
1,106,202 
16,968,981 
3,675,551 
7,137,675 
4,097,770 
738,808 
3,424,402 
1,863,741 
349,640 
454,670 
23,945,663 
4,065,127 
3,833,211 
1,858,221 
1,450,073 
4,091,249 
782,465 
3,063,085 
12,103,127 
12,176,019 
3,481,295 
1,142,063 
9,564,802 
959,266 
1,113,771 
211,284 
274,915 
12,362,301 
174,988 
87,325,443 
1,353,848 
410,119 
23,198,229 
5,786,987 
1,653,322 
17,185,588 
2,478,951 
652,107 
364,062 
2,424,724 
5,947,973 
1,050,842 
428,675 
2,546,659 
4,110,140 
1,942,496 
8,714,922 
811,181 


Net 

Income 
$31,251,443 
641,591 
9,810,755 
17,064,011 
552,289,223 
59,932,477 
177,470,906 
189,783,492 
55,898,404 
27,064,343 
64,903,089 
33,455,832 
6,644,819 
,012,940,140 
122,603,012 
65,509,670 
108,126,632 
75,154,449 
60,220,625 
34,914,666 
156,351,652 
412,506,062 
735,670,950 
155,636,570 
12,700,024 
256,780,500 
14,643,477 
30,623,670 
6,963,436 
11,398,167 
376,247,302 
4,620,555 


Income 
Tax 
$3,054,659 

45,749 
935,934 
1,572,542 
62,038,115 
6,108,549 
19,569,911 
22,067,396 
6,422,798 
2,275,903 
6,891,285 
3,883,119 
535,238 
115,222,042 
12,901,862 
6,604,313 
12,099,545 
8,172,028 
6,122,204 
3,702,506 
17,573,370 
45,923,268 
85,310,239 
17,090,924 
1,066,132 
27,953,085 
1,249,331 
3,882,277 
736,162 
1,167,830 
41,171,307 
415,303 
367,733,278 
10,769,650 
$20,818 
64,775,638 
8,124,164 
2,736,918 
104,000,212 
5,685,311 
1,804,383 
894,344 
7,039,468 
18,441,180 
2,003,533 
1,038,308 
13,166,376 
7,419,216 
5,445,406 
20,122,264 
456,749 


96,562,498 
5,687,850 
589,966,142 
79,238,405 
29,384,715 
905,714,567 
51,732,377 
17,815,740 
6,229,593 
65,892,917 
173,980,186 
20,363,458 
10,314,266 
118,504,599 
75,391,047 
51,922,822 
184,569,354 
5,737,269 


‘orporations Reporting No Net Income—————, 


No. of 
Returns 
1,608 

51 
430 
889 

8,747 
2,313 
2,326 
471 
822 
5,177 


+Gross 
Income 
$161,096,942 
2,188,543 
45,424,624 
107,434,699 
1,165,995,351 
147,987,789 
365,863,013 
105,179,350 
102,795,194 
288,296,678 
257,330,937 
41,473,848 
50,413,040 
4,704,848,516 
469,319,648 
219,656,458 
178,639,522 
172,660,578 
295,881,158 
124,662,011 
236,587,182 
1,849,501,918 
1,325,146,815 
418,989,837 
80,317,272 
766,051,418 
46,558,230 
153,126,433 
10,008,193 
80,241,087 
782,487,241 
17,356,551 
6,116,344,831 
261,057,063 
44,524,836 
1,339,515,796 
293,740,414 
204,218,681 
2,151,155,367 
187,610,174 
156,704,742 
30,362,694 
368,428,145 
786,169,009 
79,898,391 
42,212,001 
245,296,073 
288,353,152 
170,774,260 
408,788,337 
16,528,547 


Per 
Cent 
34.54 
29.14 
24.80 
32.21 
38.44 
32.42 
32.74 
27.63 
37.03 
45.88 
34.20 
32.42 
23.51 
34.06 
30.43 
29.01 
29.28 
30.25 
35.11 
31.09 
34.62 
39,79 
82.44 
31.36 
32.07 
34.09 
25.89 
25,87 
27.39 
35.25 
37.08 
25.57 
38.75 
39.99 
27.55 
36.17 
33.72 
33.45 


281 
466 
7,605 
282 
40,062 
2,667 
972 
8,942 
2,177 
2,232 
9,665 
1,000 
1,709 
677 
1,747 
4,761 
932 
342 
2,337 
3,799 
1,910 
4,681 
364 





$301,146,176  $1,184,142,142 


174,828 $27,965,472,580 





Boston 
1,485 


1,098 


440 
658 
387 


153 





Deductions 
$171,616,402 
2,595,187 
54,347,436 
116,883,698 
1,311,854,330 
165,090,606 
394,060,274 
114,619,726 
114,322,067 
364,081,037 
275,831,287 
43,170,135 
57,252,434 
4,884,615,949 
504,303,150 
238,206,109 
189,099,566 
188,658,815 
323,266,004 
133,636,317 
262,411,946 
1,996,516,173 
1,484,623,803 
447,215,592 
87,096,717 
826,624,501 
52,041,414 
163,482,149 
14,609,988 
91,345,109 
868,122,729 
19,577,768 
6,689,996,816 
281,841,209 
47,745,165 
1,463,346,279 
330,029,527 
223,122,366 
2,382,468,461 
202,717,163 
166,073,083 
32,969,536 
386,496,900 
855,021,115 
88,349,355 
46,809,935 
264,086,455 
319,357,544 
190,737,949 
454,743,438 
19,206,114 


$30,356,596,828 


Holdings of United States securities 
declined $16,000,000 in the Chicago dis- 
trict, $12,000,000 in the Boston district 
and $58,000,000 at all reporting banks. 
Holdings of other securities increased 
$6,000,000 in the Cleveland district, $5,- 
000,000 in the Boston district and $17,- 
000,000 at all reporting banks. 


Borrowings of weekly reporting mem- 
ber banks from the Federal reserve 
banks aggregated $250,000,000 on Dec. 
24, an increase of $90,000,000 for the 
week, $51,000,000 of which was in the 
New York district and $11,000,000 in the 
Philadelphia district. 


A summary of the principal assets and 
liabilities of weekly reporting member 
banks in each Federal Reserve District 
on Dec. 24 (in millions of dollars) fol- 
lows in tabular form: 


N.Y. Phila. 
9,263 1,318 
6,581 
3,756 
2,826 
2,681 
1,352 
1,329 

848 
118 
6,398 
1,756 
41 
158 
1,154 
89 


Rich. 
644 
461 
173 
288 
183 
74 
109 
38 
17 
329 
241 
12 
68 
97. 
20 


Cleve. 
2,227 


Atla. 
601 


451 
136 
315 


1,482 
720 
762 
746 
348 
397 
136 
30 


884 


Foreign Exchange 


New York, Dec. 29.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 
Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 
Bulgaria (lev) .... 
Czechoslovakia. (krone 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) ........... ae 
Finland (markka) 

France (franc) 

Germany (reichsmark) .... 
Greece (drachma) 

Hungary (pengo) 

Italy (lira) 

Netherlands 

Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peséta) 

Sweden (krone) 

Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) 

Hong Kong (dollar) 

China (Shanghai tael) 

China (Mexican dollar) 

China (Yuan dollar) 

India (rupee) 

Japan (yen) . 

Singapore (dollar) ..... ee 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold 

Brazil (milreis) 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 
Colombia (peso) 
Bar silver 


14,0912 
13.9821 


5s, 1952. 
Terre Haute & Peoria—list 5s, 1942. 
Texarkana & Fort Smith—ist guar. 5%s, 
1950, Series A. 


Texas & Pacific—Ist cons. 5s, 200; gen, and 
ref. 5s, 1977, Series B; gen. and ref, 5s, 
1979, Series C; Louisiana Div. Ist 5s, 
1931; the following equipment trusts: 
5s, FF, due to October, 1937; 5s, GG, due 
to November, 1939; 444s, HH, due to Sep- 
tember, 1940; 44s, JJ, due to April, 1942; 
414s, A, due to February, 1943; 4s, B, due 
to May, 1943; 414s, C, due to June, 1944. 


To be continued in the issue of 
Dec. 31. 


Inactive 
Corporations 
No. of Per 
Returns Cent 
429 9.21 
30 17.14 
538 31.03 
164 5.94 
2,569 11,29 
1,479 20.73 
477 6.71 
250 14.66 
272 12.25 
2,738 24.27 
289 5.14 
41 5.59 
738 31.38 
2,406 7.90 
1,306 11.16 
1,155 13.36 
439 8.40. 
654 11,10 
570 9.39 
419 11,50 
759 


12.72 
19084 5.75 
1,425 9.55 
1,529 13.58 
170 6.99 
1,903 11.36 
815 21.98 
525 —«-10.86 
392 38.21 
89 


6.73 
1,594 


1.17 
280 25.38 
8,302 


8.03 

540 8.10 

819 23.22 
1,436 


767 
1,310 
2,523 

243 

398 

565 

427 
1,184 

864 

46 

613 
2,174 

462 
1,884 

196 


52,281 


Deficit 
$10,519,460 
406,644° 
8,922,812 
9,448,999 
145,858,979 
17,102,817 
28,197,261 
9,440,376 
11,526,873 
75,784,359 
18,500,350 
1,696,287 
6,839,394 
179,767,433 
34,983,502 
18,549,651 
10,460,044 
15,998,237 
27,384,846 
8,974,306 
25,824,764 
147,014,255 
159,476,988 
28,225,755 
6,779,445 
60,573,083 
5,483,184 
10,355,716 
4,601,795 
11,104,022 
85,635,488 
2,221,217 
673,651,985 
20,784,146" 
3,220,329 
123,830,483 
36,289,113 
903,685 
181,313,094 
15,106,989 


18,790,382 
81,004,392 
19,963,689 
45,955,101 

2,677,567 


$2,391,124,248 


+o. 


U. S. Treasury 
Statement 


Dec. 27 { 
Made Public*Dec. 29' 


Receipts 
Customs receipts ......... 
Internal-revenue receipts: 
Income tax 
Miscellaneous 
Trvenue 
Miscellaneous receipts .... 


$2,158,406.46 
2,818,683.28 


3,499,244.42 
557,991.48 


Total ordinary receipts $9,034,325.64 
Balance previous day 332,161,434.13 
Rotel 5 <is> cesses Caan $341,195,759.77 
Expenditures 
General expenditures .... $10,596,211.00 
Interest on public debt ....- 3,236,382.29 
Refunds of receipts 614,891.67 
Panama Canal ‘ 18,697.60 
Operations in special ac- 
: 941,093.88 


counts 5 
Adjusted service certificate } 

ead... 154,590.84 
79,529.56 


fund 
700,776.33 | 


internal 


Civil-service retirement 
fund 


Investment of trust funds 
Total ordinary expendi- 


tures $16,342,173,17 
Other public debt expendi- 

tures 479,301.00 

Balance today 324,374,285.60 


Total ........ oivese . . .$341,195,759.77 


St.L. Minn. K. 8. F. 
645 364 65 1,987 
480 233 408 
198 78 107 
282 155 301 
166 131 242 
98 
144 
55 
11 
463 
195 
au 
164 
208 
6 





C. Dallas 

3,350 0 449 
329 
95 
234 
120 
69 
51 
33 
7 
271 
147 
12 
100 
109 
2 


2,466 
1,198 
1,272 
884 
415 
469 
265 
39 
1,855 
1,284 
32 


237 
488 
14 


32 
133 
45 
9 
376 
227 
1 
83 
115 
3 


- 


Changes in Status 
leila 


State Banks 


Georgia: A. B. Mobley, Superintendent 
of Banks, has announced: Union Savings 
Bank, Augusta, taken over by Banking De- 
partment. 

Indiana: Luther F. Symons, Banking 
Commissioner, has announced: State Bank 
of Wolcott, Wolcott; State Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Goodland; Peoples State Bank, 
Gary; Glenn Park Bank, Gary; Miller State 
Bank, Gary, and Mooresville State Bank, 
Mooresville, closed. 


Mississippi: James S. Love, Superintend- 
ent of Banks has announced: Citizens Bank 
& Trust Company, Yazoo City, and Bolivar 
County Bank, Rosedale, closed. 


Montana: George M. Robertson, Superih- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: Mission 
State Bank, St. Ignatius, closed. 


New York: Joseph A. Broderick, Superin- 
tendent of Banks, has announced: South 
Brooklyn Savings Institution, Brooklyn, ap- 
plication filed for change of name to South 
Brooklyn Savings Bank. Underwriters Trust 
Company, New York City, branch author- 
ized at 880 Prospect Avenue, Brooklyn. 
Utica Trust. & Deposit Company, Utica, ap- 
proval given to reduction of capital stock 
from $1,000,000 to $200,000, and later in- 
crease to $500,000, approved. Bank of Lake 
Placid, Lake Placid, approval given to 
change of location from 75 Main Street 
to 81 Main Street. Liverpool Bank, Liver- 
pool, change of location approved from Sec- 
ond and Vine Streets to Second and Tulip 
Streets. 

Virginia: M. E. Bristow, Commissioner 
of Banking, has announced: State Bank of 
Pamplin, Pamplin, closed. 


Changes in Status 
—of— 


National Banks — 


Changes in the status of national banks 
during the week ending Dec. 27 were 
made public Dec. 29 by the Comptrolle 
{of the Currency as follows: : 

Application to organize received with title 
requested: 

Phillips National Bank of Helena, Ark.; 
capital, $100,000; correspondent, J. G. Burke, 
Solomon Bldg., Helena, Ark. 

Application to organize approved: 

Northwestern National Bank of Madison, 
S. Dak.; capital, $50,000; correspondent, 
Frank C. Smith, Madison, S. Dak. 


Charters issued: 


The First National Bank in Manistique, 
Mich.; capital, $50,000; president, Virgil I. 
Hixson; cashier, W. C. Drevdahl. ; 

Lafayette National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Luxemburg, Mo.; capital, $50,000; 
president, John P. Meyer; cashier, T. W. 
Felsch. 

Change of title: 

The American-First National Bank of 
Findlay, Ohio, to “The First National Bank 
& Trust Company of Findlay.” 

Voluntary liquidations: 

The First National Bank of Seymour, 
Iowa; capital, $50,000; effective Dec. 17, 1930, 
Liquidating agent, H. T. Long. Absorbed 
by The National Bank of Seymour, Iowa. 

The Central National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Tulsa, Okla.; capital, $1,000,000; 
effective Nov. 1, 1930. Liquidating agents, 
J. E, Crosbie, C. A. Steele and J. E. Wade, 
all of Tulsa, Okla. Absorbed by The Ex- 
change National Bank of Tulsa, Okla. 


Tennessee-Hermitage National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn.; capital, $300,000; effective 
Dec. 23, 1930. Liquidating agents, E. A. 
Lindsey, F. P. Provost, Chas. H. Hillman, 
Thos. B. Dozier and L.. W. Hall, care of the 
liquidating bank. Absorbed by Commerce 
Union. Bank of Nashville, Tenn. 


Consolidations: 


The Columbus National Bank and the First 
National Bank in Columbus, Miss., consoli- 
dated under Act of Nov. 7, 1918, under char- 
ter of The Columbus National Bank, No, 
10738, and under corporate title of “First- 
Columbus National Bank,” with capital stock 
of $150,000. ’ 

The Boston National Bank and the Con- 
tinental National Bank of Boston, Mass., 
consolidated under Act of Nov. 7, 1918, under 
charter of The Boston National Bank, No, 
11903, and under corporate title of “Boston- 
Continental National Bank,” with capital 
stock of $1,000,000. 


The consolidated bank has one branch in 
the City of Boston which was a branch of 
The Boston National Bank and which was 
in lawful operation on Feb. 25, 192%. Two 
branches of The Boston National Bank 
which were authorized since Feb. 





25, 4927, 
were reauthorized for the consolidated bank, , 


Branches authorized under the Act of Feb. 
25, 1927: 


pany of Montclair, N. J.; location of bran 
in the neighborhood of the intersection 


The First National Bank & Trust om 


Bloomfield Avenue and Church Street, Mont- 


clair. 

The Second National Bank of Cincinnati, 
Ohio; lecation of branch, southwest co 
of Rockdale and Burnet Avenues, Ci 
nati, 

Boston-Continental National 
ton, Mass.; location of branch, 
shire St., Boston, 


= 
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Persons En 


ed in Vocational Guidance 


Work Discussed by Nebraska Educator 
By HERBERT CUSHING 


Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction, State of Nebraska 


many opinions on the subject of 

vocational guidance as there are 
people who. hold opinions. After serv- 
ing for a year as a member of the exec- 
utive committee of the Nebraska, Voca- 
tional Guidance Association, I have 
reached the conclusion that the thing 
that is most needed is the setting up 
of certain standards or objectives 
which may be accepted in the main as 
being desirable. 


P'aeny oni THERE are about as 


v 


It would seem that the need for voca- 
tional and educational guidance must 
be apparent to all educators, business 
and professional men, fathers and 
mothers and particularly apparent to 
those who, after devoting some 12 or 
16 or 18 years to the task of acquiring 
an education, find themselves “all 
dressed up and no place to go.” They 
are anxious to “go places” and “do 
things” and suddenly find that with all 
of their youthful energy and ambition 
to give the world the benefit of their 
genius and intellectual prowess the 
world seems apathetic and unapprecia- 
tive of their talent. 


If there are those who question the 
need for guidance programs let them 
spend a few days in the office of one 
of our teacher placement bureaus. Let 
them see some of the individuals who 
have spent several years preparing to 
teach when just a casual glance will 
reveal to the unprejudiced observer 
that some of these individuals should 
be doing anything but teach. 


Let those who are not conscious of 
a need for guidance programs spend a 
few days talking to business and pro- 
fessional men who have undertaken to 
work with and train some of these 
young men and women who have al- 
ways taken it for granted that “some- 
where they will find their proper niche 
in life.” 

v 

Let those who doubt the need for a 
guidance program spend a few days at 
the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction. Every day that 
office receives letters from doctors, law- 
yers, preachers, nurses and others who 
presumably have been trained for cer- 
tain professions but who wish for some 
one of a hundred different reasons to 
take up teaching as a profession. Al- 
most every day there are callers at the 
office who admit failure in some pro- 
fession and who wish to know the easi- 
est way in which they may prepare to 
qualify as teachers. Let those who 
doubt the need talk to the man in the 
bread line. 


Some may say, “Granting the need 
for vocational guidance, what are we 
going to do about it?” 

First, no vocational guidance expert, 
assuming that there are experts, be- 
lieves that there can be set up certain 
formulas, certain yardsticks, certain 
measurements, certain tests by which 
all individuals may be measured and 
catalogued and thus directed to the one 
task for which that individual is ex- 
actly suited. There may be a few 
psychoanalysts so called, of the quack 
variety, and some pseudopsychiatrists 
who would have you believe that this 
can be done, but guidance experts of 
this type may pretty safely be regarded 
as more interested in bilking some un- 
suspecting misfit than in actually set- 
ting his feet upon the proper road of 
destiny. 

v 


Guidance enthusiasts who are genu- 
inely interested in finding for men and 
women the particular activity in which 
they are most likely to find happiness 
and success are ready to admit that 
little has been accomplished. They will 
freely admit that we are just about 
ready to start. 


Dr. Kar] Bode, of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, made this rather startling 


statement last year at a meeting of the 
Nebraska Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion: “I don’t know anything about vo- 
cational guidance, you don’t know any- 
thing about vocational guidance, no- 
body knows anything about vocational 
guidance.” 


If we were to take the learned doctor 
as being 100 per cent serious we might 
be inclined to say, “What’s the use?” 
We might be persuaded to cease put- 
ting forth any effort along this line, 
and say, let these young men and 
women find out through bitter experi- 
ence whether or not they are fitted for 
the particular type of work into which 
they drift. 


However, a better-plan seems to sug- 
gest itself. No matter what efforts may 
be put forth there will always be some 
who must find their vocation through 
the “trial and error’ method. This 
does not argue that because of this it 
is better to let all of our youth go 
through this rather painful and some- 
times disastrous process. 


v 


Grant that we know very little about 
guidance there are still some things 
which we can do. There are in every 
city and village in Nebraska men and 
women who are qualified by experience 
to discuss some of these problems with 
the boys and girls enrolled in the 
schools. They are at least in a position 
to give first-hand information as to 
some of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of certain professions and voca- 
tions. They are in a position to tell 
something of the physical and social 
traits which the various callings de- 
mand. 


Dr. D. A. Worcester, of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska, has said in substance 
that it would not be a wholesome thing 
to have every youngster make up his 
mind in the latter years of the elemen- 
tary school or the early years of the 
secondary school as to the exact voca- 
tion he may wish to follow for the rea- 
son that he cannot possibly know at 
that age enough about the various vo- 
cations to justify the making of a 
choice. I believe that there is much 
merit in Dr. Worcester’s opinion but 
my own judgment is that there will al- 
ways be enough of these youngsters 
who are undecided in spite of all that 
we can do and that a situation in which 
we find at least some of these young- 
sters making a decision at a fairly early 
age is not altogether undesirable. 


It seems rather regretable to have 
some youngster who is not physically 
endowed to do a certain type of work 
spend years in preparation only to 
reach ultimate disappointment when 
perhaps proper guidance at the proper 
time might have spared him the an- 
guish that accompanies’ shattered 
dreams and ambitions. 


v 


_ Careful studies that have been made 
in order to determine what character- 
istics or traits might indicate a reason- 
able prediction of success in a chosen 
field have not as yet yielded any very 
tangible results. It seems that there 
are certain traits which make for suc- 
cess in any one of a number of callings. 
If this be true, namely, that a boy has 
a reasonable chance of-success in any 
one of four callings, certainly there can 
be but little harm if he definitely makes 
up his mind at an early age which of 
these callings he will follow. 

It would seem to be worth while to 
start with this matter of vocational and 
educational guidance at the. point that 
our limited knowledge will permit and 
advance as rapidly as.we can prove our 
hypotheses in terms of worth while re- 
sults. It would seem to be worth while 
to assist boys and‘ girls in every pos- 
sible way so that they may not only 
make a living but make a life in keep- 
ing with their finest possibilities. 


Developing State’s Economic Life 
Activity Viewed as Governmental Function 
By FRANK G. ALLEN 


Governor, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ment is to provide its citizens 

with those things which seem 
necessary for the public good, and 
which cannot be carried out adequately 
through private orgarization. 

To four aspects of public welfare— 
education, health, safety and the pro- 
tection of economic well-being—gov- 
ernment has devoted most of its ener- 
gies. But in recent years there has 
come an increasing demand for a 
change in the fourth function from pro- 
tection to development of economic 
well-being. 

With the competition within and be- 
tween industries and even between 
whole sections of the country rapidly 


"T FUNCTION of a State govern- 


on the increase it has become neces- 
sary for States to intensify their efforts 
to provide business with conditions 
which will favor its operation as far as 
1S economically practical. 

It is for this reason that," two years 
ago, | recommended the establishment 
of an official body to analyze the prob- 
lems of Massechusetts’ economic inter- 
ests, to suggest solutions for these 
problems, and generally to promote the 
economic welfare of the Common- 
wealth. I feel very strongly that the 
formation of the Massachusetts Indus- 
trial Commission was a distinct step 
forward in the economic life of Massa- 
chusetts, and that it will be of increas- 
ing benefit in the years to come. 
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California Agency Analyzes and Guaran- 


tees Quality of Commercial Fertilizers as Part of Its Work 
By WARREN G. MARSHALL 


Acting Chief, Division of Chemistry, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


"T's DIVISION of Chemistry en- 
forces the laws regulating the 
sale of fertilizers, agricultural 
minerals and economic poisons; licenses 
fertilizer salesmen; and examines fruit 
for added deleterious substances. Au- 
thority is embodied in the five separate 


’ laws passed by the State Legislature. 


The Commercial Fertilizer Act was 
enacted in 1903 and up to 1919 was 
enforced by the Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at’ the University of Cali- 
fornia. In 1919 various bureaus, boards 
and divisions enforcing agricultural 
laws were united, forming the present 
Department of Agriculture. The en- 
forcement of the Fertilizer Act was in- 
cluded. 


This act requires the manufacturer 
or dealer to obtain a certificate of reg- 
istration from the Department of Agri- 
culture. before offering any fertilizer 
for sale in California. Every bag or 
lot of fertilizer must be. accompanied 
by a plainly printed label showing the 
name and address of the manufacturer, 
the registration number and the guar- 
anteed chemical analysis. This label 
guarantees the quality of the goods as 
well as the authorized sale. 


The valuable ingredients in a fertil- 
izer are nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash and the amounts of these pres- 
ent and the forms in which they occur 
must be shown on the tag. Therefore, 
buyers. should always carefully read 
this tag.’ The. Division. of Chemistry 
maintains three inspectors in Los An- 
geles, two in. San Francisco, one in 
Visalia and one in Sacramento, who 
are constantly taking samples of fer- 
tilizers offered for sale. These sam- 
ples are analyzed in the laboratory of 
the division at Sacramento for conform- 
ity with the guaranteed analysis on the 
tag or label. A copy of this report is 
sent to all parties interested in that 
particular lot. 


The results of all such analyses are 
published each year and a-copy is sent 
to anyone on request. It is impossible 
for anyone to judge the value of a ‘fer- 
tilizer accurately without a chemical 
analysis. Users may avail themselves 
of the services of the Division of Chem- 
istry by notifying the nearest inspector 
and requesting that samples of particu- 
lar lots be taken. This service is with- 
out charge but samples taken by users 
themselves and forwarded to Sacra- 
mento are analyzed for a fee of $2 as 
required by law. 

Animal manures are exempt from the 
provision of this‘law. However, they 
must not be mixed with water, sand or 
other material not commonly used for 
bedding domestic animals without an 
explicit statement to that effect. The 
last fertilizer bulletin published by the 
Department shows that sales of com- 
mercial fertilizer have increased from 
2,958 tons in 1903 to 180,477 tons in 
1929. Six hundred and twenty-nine 
samples were taken and analyzed dur- 
ing the last calendar year. 

An increasing amount of substances 
are being uséd in this State which, 
while not fertilizers in the commonly 
accepted sense of the term, do promote 
the growth of plants either directly or 
indirectly by inducing a chemical or 
physical change im the soil. These may 
be single substances, such as limestone, 


burned lime, hydrated lime, gypsum and 
sulphur, or mixtures of these several 
materials. They are designated as agri- 
cultural minerals and their sale is con- 
trolled by the Agricultural Minerals 
Act. 


Like fertilizers, the value of these 
minerals can be determined only by 
chemical analysis. This information is 
clearly printed on tags or labels and 
can be checked in the same way as in 
the case of fertilizers. In purchasing 
agricultural minerals, buyers should 
know what conditions in their soil re- 
quire correction ‘and so select the 
proper material for the purpose. 


Ground limestone, burned lime and 
hydrated lime, for instance, are effi- 
cient in neutralizing acidity, while 
gypsum is used to break up heavy adobe 
soil and change the destructive black 
alkali to the less harmful white alkali. 
Before using lime compounds as soil 
amendments it is necessary to know 
accurately for what purpose the com- 
pound is to be applied. During 1929, 
63,465 tons ‘of agricultural minerals 
were sold in California. 


The Fertilizer Salesman’s Act regu- 
lates and prevents fraud in the sale of 
fertilizers and agricultural minerals. 
It requires the licensing of all fertilizer 
salesmen. 


The Economic Poison Act defines an 
economic poison as any substance used 
in thé control of insects, fungi, weeds, 
rodents or other plant or animal pests. 
The term “poison” in this connection 
inel aes many things which are not 
usually considered poisons and which 
are not poisonous to man or domestic 
animals. It includes all materials used 
for spraying or dusting plants, dipping 
of domestic animals, destroying house- 
hold pests and controlling weeds. The 
law regulates the sale of these mate- 
rials in much the same way as for com- 
mercial fertilizers and agricultural 
minerals. 


Each package must carry a label 
showing the name and address of the 
manufacturer; also the name and per- 
centage of each active ingredient and 
the total inert ingredients or the name 
and percentage of each inert ingredi- 
ent. The inspectors of the Division of 
Chemistry are continually taking sam- 
ples of economic poisons. The result- 
ing analyses of these samples are pub- 
lished annually and copies of this pub- 
lication may be obtained from the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


The Spray Residue Act protects the 
reputation of the California fruit and 
vegetable industry by preventing the 
sale of any fresh or dried fruits or 
vegetables carrying spray residue or 
other added deleterious ingredient. 

The Division of Chemistry is charged 
with the administration of the four laws 
on our statute books regulating, within 
the State of California, the manufac- 
ture and sale of fertilizers, agricultural 
minerals and economic poisons and 
licensing fertilizer salesmen. However, 
these are not all of our duties. In addi- 
tion, the Division of Chemistry enforces 
the Spray Residue Act, operates the 
dairy laboratory, conducts analyses re- 
quired by other divisions and agricul- 
tural commissioners and carries on the 
necessary public contact required in 
any such regulatory office. 


cure Permits from State Agency 


Said to 


Have Saved Public Large Sums of Money 


By ED. R. HICKS 


Secretary, Securities Division, State of Arkansas 


acts of the various States were 
created for suppressing the sale 
of worthless or fraudulent securities to 
unsuspecting and innocent purchasers, 
and to promote the sale of securities 
which had values justifying their offer. 


Kansas was the first State to pass a 
regulatory act attempting to control the 
sale of securities. Kansas passed its 
first regulatory act in 1911 and this 
act proved to be of so much value to 
that State that similar laws have been 
adopted in 44 of the 48 States, and two 
other States, New York and New Jer- 
sey, have adopted fraud acts, leaving 
Delaware and Nevada as the only two 
States in the Union not attempting to 
regulate or control the sale of secur- 
ities. 

The first secufities or “blue sky” act 
in Arkansas was passed and became 
effective in January, 1913, and although 
defective in many respects, did much 
good toward raising the standard of the 
class of investments offered in this 
State. Many of the defects of the 1913 
act have been corrected by amendment 
from time to time as new cases and 
conditions have arisen, but it is still 
defective, and recommendation will be 
made at the coming session of the Leg- 
islature for additional changes. 
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The fundamental purpose of the se- 
curities law is to prevent fraud; to pre- 
vent rather than punish offenses; to 
lock the barn, so to speak, before the 
horse is stolen rather than resort to the 
expensive and often futile method of 
chasing the thief in an effort to recover. 


The “blue sky” law seeks to prevent 
fraud, whereas fraud acts seek to pun- 
ish the offender after the offense has 
been committed. The regulatory act 
has been found to be much more satis, 
factory than the fraud acts, since it 
serves as a preventive rather than a 
cure. To prevent the commission of a 
crime is certainly more effective than 
to punish the criminal; however, the 
law is not intended to supplant either 
civil recovery for fraud or criminal 
prosecution for obtaining money under 
false pretenses, but a careful supervi- 
sion of the securities law requires re- 
course to court action much less often 
than before the enactment of such laws. 

Some critics of the law have accused 
it of being paternalistic in tendency. 
Their theory being that each man 
should be permitted to invest his money 
as he individually sees fit, it being his 
money to do with as he pleases. The 
fallacy of this reasoning is very well 
pointed out in a decision rendered by 
the United States Supreme Court in 
which Justice McKenna states that “the 
prevention of deception is within the 
competency of government.” 


v 
Since the securities law is calculated 
to prevent the obtaining of money un- 
der deception or fraud, the act, there- 
fore, is no more paternalistic than the 


"Tree SECURITIES, or “blue sky” 


law that places policemen upon the . 


street to protect the innocent people 
from attacks by thugs and robbers. 
The earlier theory of “laissez faire” 
and “caveat emptor,” the theory that 
people in general are capable of judg- 
ing investments correctly, has been dis- 


approved so often that it must be defi- 
nitely discarded. The billions of dol- 
lars of worthless stock being created 
by corporations and individuals pro- 
moting gold mines, oil wells, pecan 
groves, glass coffins, bull frog farms, 
and thousands of other schemes and 
projects, have been sold to American 
investors, skilled bankers, business and 
professional men, as well as to widows 
and orphans. This is evidence of the 
fact that investors need every protec- 
tion that the State can give, and it is 
in the protection of the people from 
such exploitation that “blue sky” legis- 
lation has accomplished most good. 
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The fact that the State vests in the 
regulatory body the right to issue a 
permit if the investment company has 
met the requirements of the State laws 
does not mean that the State guaran- 
tees the securities which have been ap- 
proved. It simply means that the State 
has, through its administering depart- 
ment, ascertained that such investment 
company is in a solvent, going condi- 
tion, and that its officers and directors 
are reputable business men, and that 
the plan proposed by such investment 
company is a practical one. 

The Arkansas Railroad Commission, 
under whose supervision:the securities 
act is administered, has tried to admin- 
ister the law fearlessly and fairly. The 
Commission has taken the position that 
each case presented is entitled to the 
same consideration as every other and 
should be presented upon its own mer- 
its. It has not been the policy of the 
Commission to arbitrarily deny the ap- 
plication of investment company, al- 
though many of the cases presented 
warrant such cction; but it has been 
the desire of the Commission to work 
out a plan which would be fair and 
equitable to both the investment com- 
pany and the investing public. 
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In many instances cases have been 
presented where the financial statement 
showed the investment company wholly 
insolvent, and instead of refusing the 
permit, the Commission has helped to 
adjust and correct the company’s state- 
ments so as to put it upon a sound 
working basis. In many cases the value 
of both the tangible and intangible as- 
sets of applicants have been reduced, 
the stock escrowed, and in some in- 
stances the Commission has required 
the return of stock to the treasury of 
the applicant before the granting of a 
permit. The reduction of values, the 
escrowing of stock and the saving to 
the public through careful checking of 
the applicant and proper administering 
of the law, will run into millions of 
dollars. 
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The Commission has jurisdiction over 
each investment company authorized to 
sell securities in Arkansas at all times 
after a permit is granted, and so long 
as said investment company sells stock. 

If the attention of the Department is 
called to the fact that irregularities 
may exist in the operation of the affairs 
of the company, the permit is tempo- 
rarily suspended pending an investiga- 
tion, and if upon making the investiga- 
tion, irregularities in the operation of 
the affairs of said investment company 
ae ae to exist, the permit is can- 
celed. 





ompensating Prisoners for Work 


System Said to Bring State Larger Revenues 
By J. R. SEAMAN 


Member, State Tax Commission, State of Colorado 


must look forward to additional ex- 
penditures for the penitentiary in 
the near future. It would seem that, 
in order to take care of at least a por- 
tion of the maintenance of the State 
penitentiary, some measure should be 
provided whereby this institution could 
produce a revenue, : 
Information regarding the compen- 
sation of prisoners has been received 
from 42 States by the California Tax- 
payers’ Association. The result of this 
study discloses that 32 States, or 76 
per cent, allow some form of compen- 
sation or profit sharing for their pris- 
oners. The remaining 10 States of the 
42 studied, including Colérado, have 
made no provision, for paying prisoners 
a percentage of their industrial earn- 
ings. , 
Several systems of compensation are 
in use by the different States in the 
Union. Some States pay no daily wage 
but allow a bonus to those prisoners 
whose output exceeds a fixed quota. 
Most States, however, pay a flat wage 
of so many cents per day, and some 
States pay wages not only for factory 
work but also for routine work in con- 
nection with prison maintenance. 


The North Dakota penitentiary has a 


I: APPEARS CLEAR that Colorado 


plan whereby all men who work, re- 
gardless of whether it is revenue pro- 
ducing or prison maintenance, are paid 
25 cents a day. Until $50 is saved by 
the individual prisoner he is permitted 
to spend not more than 5 per cent of 
his earnings. Thus a cash reserve is 
built up to be paid on his discharge. 
It might be added that this institution | 
earned $111,460 in the year 1927-1928, 
or $361 per inmate. If Colorado could 
adopt some such system and the earn- 
ings could approximate the earnings 
per inmate in the North Dakota peni- 
tentiary, it would amount to the sum 
of $390,602. 

What is said to be one of the best 
prison compensation systems in the 
country is the operation of the Minne- 
sota State prison at Stillwater. Every 
prisoner who works is paid a minimum 
of 25 cents per day regardless of the 
kind of work. The pay ranges from 
25 cents to $1.25 per day, averaging 
about 50 cents. 

In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that the Minnesota State prison 
earned, in the year 1927-1928, more 
than $425 per inmate. No appropria- 
tion has been received from the State 
Legislature since 1917. Thus the up- 
keep of this prison is not a burden on 
the taxpayer. 





